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Art. I.—Reporét of the East India Committee of the Colonial 
Society, on the Causes and Consequences of the Affghan War. 
James Maynard. 


THE committee engaged in drawing up this report were stopped at 
the very commencement of their labours by the absence of all the 
usual forms and documents relative to such matters. With the 
view of supplying this extraordinary deficiency, they petitioned both 
Houses of Parliament for the production of the required papers, but 
were refused (as were also the directors of the East India Company, 
who made a similar request), on the ground that such proceeding 
would be injurious to the public service. ‘Thus destitute of all de- 
tailed information, the only course left to them was to form their 
decision on the question from the few known facts of which they 
were in possession, and upon broad and general views of interna- 
tional law. ‘This they have most carefully done; and in their own 
report, together with those of three sub-committees,—on interna- 
tional law with respect to declaring war,—on the prerogative of the 
crown, as to making war and peace,—and on the law and practice of 
Anglo-Indian governments, respecting the levying of war,—they 
have given to the public a tolerably elaborate exposition of the folly 
and the injustice of the enterprise which now calls out our troops to 
perish in central Asia. 


The law of nations is admitted as portion of the British constitution. It 
is of higher authority than any statute, and courts of justice have set statutes 
aside when interfering with the law of nations. To violate these forms is 
to violate the laws of Great Britain. We must, then, refer to the law of 
nations to ascertain what the laws of England are in respect to the declara- 
tion of war. 


Now, by the law of nations, three points are necessary to be ob- 
served to constitute a just and legal war. It must originate on both 
sides from the sovereign authority ,—it must be precede -d by a formal 
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demand of satisfaction (the ‘‘ rerum repetitio” of the civilians) ; after 
this demand, and before actual hostilities, there must be published a 
solemn declaration of war (denunciatio belli). Of these three essen- 
tials, the failure of any one degrades the attack from war to robbery: 

but, besides these, though not perhaps equally imperative, it is still 
the undoubted duty of the sovereign, when taking up arms, to make 
public his declaration of war for the information of his own subjects, 

as well as to explain to foreign powers the justifying causes of his 
conduct. 

Not one of these requisites has been observed in our war with the 
Affghans. It is a war without pretence or apparent plausible cause, 
—for the Affghans, so far from having done or offered us any injury, 
were notoriously well disposed to our nation. It isa secret war—a 
war respecting which the people who wage it are entirely ignorant. 
It has even been carried on protected from the supervision of the 
Parliament or the Court of Directors,—the respective governing 


bodies of England and of India. 


The plea put forth by the first minister of the crown for sending more 
troops into a country not ours, was that England had to vindicate the laws 
of war. There are rights flowing from the state of lawful war, but England 
has violated the law of nature and of nations, and her own laws, by entering 
Affghanistan. She is in possession of no right of war in that country. 

Vattel, after saying that ‘‘ war, void of form, and undertaken without 
right and without so much as apparent cause,” is “more properly called 
robbery,” proceeds to say ‘‘ such a war can be productive of no lawful effects, 
nor give any right to the author of it. A nation attacked by such sort 
of enemies, is not under any obligation toobserve towards them the rules of 
war in form, it may treat them as robbers.” 

The first minister of the crown is bound to show that the war originally 
was lawful, just and necessary ; or is bound to recognize in the Affghans the 
right to treat ‘‘ as robbers” the British subjects he sends there. 

The leaders of both the political parties having concurred in this war ; 
before entering into the subject, it may be well for us to deal with the 
grounds upon which they rest their resistance to the production of the docu- 
ments. 

They say that no legal forms have hitherto been observed in declaring 
wars in India; secondly, they attest that over Indian wars the British Par- 
liament has no control. 

These grounds have not been declared in either House of Parliament, 
but they have been offered to the members of the two Houses to whom the 
petition has been entrusted, as the reasons upon which they founded their 
refusal. 

Firstly, in examining the wars that have been carried on by the East 
India Company, we find, on the contrary, that they have been declared ac- 
cording to the usual forms. 

Secondly, we are prepared to show that this is an English, and not an 
Indian war. Further, we are prepared to prove that the Parliament has a 
right of control over this war, were it exclusively an Indian one. 
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The idea of attempting to justify the present informal and illegal 
irruption into Affghanistan, by representing it as in conformity with 
the usual custom of Anglo-Indian warfare, seems to spring from a 
mistaken notion of the value and authority of precedent as a rule of 
right or wrong. Precedent can only be decisive in the absence of 
positive law. When the law on any point is known, and emanates 
from a party qualified to legislate upon the subject, there can be no 
room for further question: but when there is no authenticative en- 
actment by which to be guided, then precedent or custom is applied 
to, and judgment is given for that side which has, or seems to have, 
the greatest weight of concurrent testimony in its favour. The en- 
actments of supreme legislative authority, or the deductions of pure 
reason from unquestioned principles, can never be in the slightest 
degree shaken by any acts in opposition to their dictates, however 
long-continued may be their series, or however high the power 
whence they take their rise. Had the charge of a want of formality 
brought against our former Anglo-Indian wars been true, even in its 
widest and most extended sense, it would not have afforded the 
shadow of an apology for the same fault in the present. Happily, 
such has not been the case. Ever since England assumed the reins 
of government in the Indian empire, the instructions from home for- 
warded to the Indian ministers have been uniformly and strongly 
condemnatory of all acts of aggression. 

Since the passing of the Indian Bill by Mr. Pitt in 1774, the 
governor-general has been unable to declare war without, at the 
same moment, incurring a weight of responsibility from which the 
boldest would shrink, except on the compulsion of the plainest and 
most obvious necessity. ‘That these pacific instructions were not 
dead letters—that this responsibility was not fictitious—has been 
evinced to the world by the astounding spectacle of a governor- 
general of India, —a man to whom had been delegated over a 
country scarcely inferior in extent to the third of Kurope,—over 
fifty millions of subjects,—a sway more despotic and uncontrolled 
than that exercised by the sovereigns of these realms, but who yet 
in the plentitude of his power continued the servant of that won- 
drous company whose merchants, like those of ancient Tyre, are 
among ‘the princes of the earth,’—arraigned asa criminal for “high 
crimes and misdemeanours,” and impeached by the commons of his 
country for the prosecution of unjust, although successful war. From 
this cautionary tone of the mother country to our foreign agent— 
from this far-famed example, and from the consequent sense of a 
continually impending responsibility, it has followed that the con- 
duct of our governors-general has been invariably marked by lenity 
and moderation, and that so far from allowing themselves to be urged 
into unjustifiable war by passion or caprice, they have been careful 
not only to have right and justice on their side, but in addition, to 
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make it evident to all neutral powers in manifestoes setting forth 
the causes by which they were forced into hostility. 

The chief wars carried on by us in India have been the seven fol- 
lowing :— 

I. ‘Against Tippoo Sultan, in 1789. 

. Against Tippoo Sultan, in 1798. 

. Against Dowlut Rao Scindia and Rajah of Berar, in 1803. 
Against Jeswunt Rao Holcar, in 1804. 

Against the Nepaulese, in 1814. 

Against the Mahratta States, in 1817. 

Against the Burmese, in 1824. 

The first war with Ti ippoo arose out of an attack by him on the 
territory of the Rajah of ‘Travancore. ‘To prevent him from thus 
obtaining the whole of the Malabar coast, and with it the power of 
disturbing at pleasure our settlements on the coast of Coromandel, 
‘we had allied ourselves to the Rajah of ‘Travancore, guaranteeing to 
him at the same time his possessions. ‘lippoo’s s first attack was re- 
pulsed by the Rajah, and was therefore unnoticed by the British. 
Being about to repeat the attack, and with a larger force, it was no- 
_ tified to him that his so doing would be considered as a declaration 
of war against our government. When word was brought to Cal- 
cutta that he had actually commenced hostilities, war was publicly 
declared against him in the name of the Company, and a proclama- 
tion issued to the native princes; and then, and not till then, were 
the orders sent that our troops in Madras should take the field. For 
this movement the Parliament afterwards passed, though not with- 
out opposition, a vote of thanks to the governor-general ; thus 
showing the watchful control maintained over Indian affairs, by 
deeming it necessary to express their approbation or censure of each 
par ticular exertion of his authority. 

The cause of the war of 1798, in which Tippoo lost his life, was 
the discovery by Lord Wellesley, the governor-general, of a secret 
treaty between Tippoo and the court of France, ‘in violation of the 
treaty of Seringapatam. AI] endeavours to detach the Sultan of 
Mysore from this alliance, and to continue him in amicable relations 
with England, were found fruitless. It was therefore announced to 
him that unless within a specified time our conditions were complied 
with, war would be declared against him. At the expiration of the 
given period, no concessions from Tippoo having been obtained, war 
was publicly proclaimed in due form. At the same time a declara- 
tion was also put forth to the neutral states of India. This news 
did not reach Parliament through the official channels until it was 
accompanied by the announcement of the successful termination of 
the war. Still the duty of Parliamentary supervision was not neg- 


lected, and, in this case, a vote of thanks highly complimentary to 
Lord Wellesley was unanimously passed. 
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In 1803 we were at war with Dowlut Rao Scindia and the Rajah 
of Berar. An accurate account of its origin would involve a quantity 
of most intricate detail: but the direct cause was the treaty of 
Bassein, between the British government and the Peishwa; which 
Scindia affirmed to have been contracted without his consent, and 
therefore invalid; at the same time threatening hostilities. Not- 
withstanding this threat, Lord Wellesley waited till Scindia should 
have held a conference with the Rajah of Berar; leaving it in the 
power of General Wellesley, on the arrival of the Rajah, to take 
what steps he might consider necessary. It was soon seen that 
Scindia and the Rajah were endeavouring to form a confederacy 
against Great Britain. Major-general Wellesley therefore declared 
war in due form. On the same day he despatched a manifesto, 
declaring the whole grounds of the war, to all the native princes. 
When the news reached England, the papers relative to the war 
were at first refused to Parliainent. 


In consequence of this refusal of papers, the precedent was first introduced 
of separating the conduct of the war from its consistency with the law of 
Parliament,—Parliament thereby abdicating its powers over India, and 
violating its own constitution ; but in this they were led away by the ability 
evinced in the conduct of the war, the brilliancy of the successes, and the 
importance of the results; and the unfortunate ambiguity of the minister 
may be further attributed to his having himself censured the policy whilst 
in progress, A vote of thanks to the governor-general was carried, though 
it met with great opposition. Mr. Francis declared that he did not know 
how he could approve of the conduct of that which he was not sure was in 
itself right; and Mr. (now Lord) Grey reminded the house that a vote of 
thanks had been passed to Mr. Warren Hastings for conduct on account of 
which the House of Commons had felt it its duty afterwards to impeach him. 

In May the Court of Proprietors were called together, to pass a vote of 
thanks to Lord Wellesley. Imposed upon by the example set by Parlia- 
ment, they thanked Lord Wellesley for his conduct, introducing into the 
vote of thanks a formal reservation of opinion regarding the justice and policy 
of the war, declaring that they were not in possession of the grounds on 
which it might be justified. 

In the following month (June) the papers were produced. 

There has been greater difference of opinion respecting this war than any 
other waged by us in India. It has been more severely censured than any 
other since 1784, but it appears to your Sub-Committee that it was strictly 
just, and moreover that there was no sinister intention in either of the belli- 
gerent parties. It arose out of misintelligence; the Mahratta chiefs not 
understanding our intentions, and the governor-general having interfered 
with rights of the existence of which he was unconscious. 


Jeswunt Rao Holecar, with whom we were engaged in hostilities 
in 1804, was an illegitimate son of 'Trincogee Holcar, who, availing 
himself of the family disturbances consequent upon ‘Trincogee’s death, 
had expelled the lawful heir from his dominions, and seized upon 
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the government. He soon commenced a system of depredations 
beyond the territories of his family; and persisted in his course, not- 
withstanding the warnings of the British authorities. As he had no 
legitimate title to be classed amongst the princes of India, General 
Lake was instructed by Lord Wellesley to omit the usual formule 
of international war, and treat him and his dependents as common 
robbers and felons; and also to issue a proclamation to the effect 
that they would be considered as such, and treated in a corresponding 
manner. ‘This omission on our part of the customary forms, because 
the attack upon us, not emanating from the true sovereign power, 
and not being preceded by a formal declaration, could not be con- 
sidered a legal war,—gives the highest possible proof of the import- 
ance attached by our government to the due observance of the law 
of nations, and of their conviction that those who violate that law, 
thereby become ipso facto robbers, and can expect no other treat- 
ment than the punishment of the ordinary felon. 

The year 1814 found us again at war in India, owing to frontier 
differences with the state of Nepaul. Finding it impossible to pro- 
cure an amicable arrangement, our government declared war in due 
form, and gave forth to the other powers of the Indian world a pro- 
clamation stating the causes of the war, and justifying thereby their 
own conduct. The papers relative to the war were afterwards laid 
before Parliament, and a vote of thanks passed to Lord Hastings. 

The war of 1817 was with the Mahratta states, and had its origin 
in the predatory incursions of the Pindarries, a lawless band of plun- 
derers without any acknowledged head. While peaceful negotiations 
were being carried on, our forces were suddenly attacked, and an 
attempt made upon the life of a British envoy. There was no need 
therefore of any declaration or other ceremonial on our part, and the 
war immediately began. 

The last war of much importance waged by us in India, was that 
with the Burmese in 1824. Differences between our government 
and the court of Ava, which had been gradually increasing for several 
years, at last rendered an appeal to arms inevitable. War was de- 
clared, with the observance of all due formalities, as in the preceding 
instances, 

There have also been several military operations of minor import- 
ance carried on by us in India; with praiseworthy industry the sub- 
committee have carefully investigated all their attending circum- 
stances, and find in them all an equally accurate observation of the 
laws of nations. 

Thus, by a strict and laborious investigation of historical facts, 
the sub-committee has shown that the wars formerly carried on by 
the Kast India Company have been invariably just and legal, and 
distinguished by a strict adherence to all the forms and ceremonials 
of the laws of Great Britain and of nations. 
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The other point undertaken to be established was, that this is an 
English and not an Indian war; and that even were it exclusively 
an Indian war, our Parliament would still be responsible for its con- 
duct and consequences. It was commenced, and is now being urged 
on, removed from the knowledge, and unsanctioned by the authority, 
of the Court of Directors: it belongs, therefore, not to the Indian, 
but to the English government. Its operations are not taking place 
in India. To reach the actual seat of war, our troops have crossed 
the Indus, the boundary of India Proper, and passed through a 
neutral territory ;—and the assigned reason for the attack is an alli- 
ance between the Asiatic power against whom our efforts are directed, 
and an Kuropean power which is at the same time in alliance with 
Iingland herself. The war, therefore, is European in origin, Euro- 
pean in locality, European in design, and will be European in con- 
sequences. 

But even had the war been in all its details and circumstances 
exclusively Indian, still would the responsibility of the British Par- 
liament be undiminished. No one can authorise another to do that 
which he is not at liberty to do himself; because no one can delegate 
to another a power superior to that which he himself enjoys. 

If our Parliament then had wished to transfer to the Indian 
authorities the full extent of its own powers, it then could only have 
transferred to them the right to make war when war was just and 
legal and necessary ; because its own, or any earthly, authority could 
reach no further. But it never has resigned to another the whole 
of its own authority; and, consequently, however entirely Indian 
the war might be, still, our government, preserving as it has done a 
control over those to whom it has committed the management of its 
empire in India, preserves with it the responsibility attached to their 
actions. ‘The servants of a nation are responsible to their employers, 
and the nation to the world at large. Having thus disposed of the 
absurd parliamentary assertions that accompanied the refusal of the 
papers, we shall endeavour to discover the cause—if cause there be 
—of this unprecedented war. 

So far as we have been able to penetrate the mist of obscurity 
that shrouds the whole affair, it seems that there are two ostensible 
causes of war set up to suit the two countries:—the Indian cause 
being the setting-up of Shah Shoojah,—and the generally-imagined 
cause in England, a jealousy of the progress and influence of Russia 
in the East. It will be seen that, assuming either cause to be the 
real one, our actions have been equally unjust and absurd,—as con- 
trary to all principles of equity as ill-caleulated to bring about the 
required end. We will show in what light the sub-committee 
exhibits the setting-up of Shah Shoojah. 


To veil the absence of justice and violation of forms on the part of the 
governor-general; to veil similar violations of right and of law, by the 
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government of this country sanctioning this act, or originally commanding 
it, a pretender was set up. 

Had Shah Shoojah been a prince in arms, contending with opponents in 
his own country, the governor-general could have taken part neither with 
him nor against him, unless England’s interests had been injured, and unless 
she had proceeded according to the forms, not of civilized only, but of all 
communities which have received the name and style of nations, to demand 
redress, to require atonement, and to proclaim war. But Shah Shoojah was 
a refugee in our territory, dependent on our bounty, put forward by us and 
us alone. Instead therefore of the pretext serving to excuse the omission of 
the legal forms, the use of such a pretext stamps a war, already the most 
illegal and the most unjust as against the people whom we have assailed, as 
no less deceitful and fraudulent in respect to the nation by whose govern- 
ment it has been waged. Had Shah Shoojah been the legitimate sovereign 
of the Affghans, we were committed against his rights by the recognition of 
the princes who were in possession; and had it been desirable for us to make 
Shah Shoojah strong, we took the very course which must have debased 
and degraded him in the estimation of his countrymen, by associating him 
with their political, religious, and detested foes, the Sikhs; and further, by 
exhibiting him as dependent upon British support, after we had made our- 
selves execrable to the Affghans. These remarks are made, not as touching 
in any degree the question between England and the Affghans, which is one 
of nations and not of sovereigns, but as showing in every point the falsehood 
of the pretext advanced as the motive of our acts, and the deviation of the 
steps which we took from the end which we professed to have in view. 


Of the cause more prominent in England, the committee speak 
thus: 


Before entering into the circumstances in Affghanistan which are assumed 
to be the grounds for the assault of that country, this committee have to 
state that it seems to them incredible that an invasion of any Asiatic country 
by Great Britain could have been adopted by the British government with 
a view of resisting Russia; and they can only account for the existence of 
such an impression throughout this country by the mystery in which the 
question has been shrouded, the remoteness of the regions, the variety of 
the objects, the division of responsibility, the suppression, mutilation, and 
admitted alteration of state papers,—which concurrently have rendered this 
subject so confused and so weighty that no one has been able to grapple 
with it; while interests so powerful, and individuals so authoritative, have 
been in various degrees committed, that discussion has been hitherto sup- 
pressed ; and finaliy, disasters have been added to the means by which, on 
the one hand, the motives of the actors have been concealed, and on the 
other, the nation has been committed, through passion or fear, to a reitera- 
tion of the acts into which it had to examine, and on which it had to judge. 

Assuming that Russia had injured England in Persia, and that England 
had come to the determination to right herself, the British government 
would have had to consider where England was strong, and Russia weak. 
England was strong at sea, and in Europe, both by alliances and by means 
of aggression. Russia, in fact, is powerless to resist England in Europe, 
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and England powerless to assault Russia in Asia. These were conclusions 
deliberately adopted by the British government itself, and actively spread 
under its sanction and authority. The course, then, for the English govern- 
ment to pursue, had Russia threatened India, was first to cease to cooperate 
with her; secondly, to call her to account; thirdly, to declare war against 
her; and fourthly, to bring that war upon the. field where England had 
means to compel Russia,—that is to say, the Black Sea and the Baltic,— 
where, in fact, England’s means of compulsion were so irresistible, that 
there could be no occasion for their employment. If Russia had done any- 
thing injurious to England, it was the duty of the government to pursue 
this course. It had no alternative left. But Russia has not been called to 
account ; declaration of war has not been made against Russia; the means 
of England have not been employed against Russia; and the English 
government has continued throughout united in its political action upon 
other states with the government of Russia. That which the English 
government has done has been not only the reverse of that which had to be 
done, to resist Russia, but exactly that which was calculated to weaken 
England at once in Asia and in Europe, and to strengthen Russia at once 
in Europe and in Asia. Moreover, England has given to Russia the occa- 
sion for war, if she had required it; and provoked her to it by insult and 
injury, if peaceably disposed. England has sent armies to invade the wilds 
of Central Asia, and has then broken up the alliance with France, by which 
she was strong in Europe, by accepting the treaty of July 1840. And 
finally, this war, accepted by the British nation on the plea that it was made 
to resist Russia, was actually made three months after the voluntary expla- 
nations of the Russian government had been accepted, and six months after 
the raising of the siege of Herat. 

We have, therefore, before commencing the examination of the subject, 
entirely to discard the idea that the assault upon the Affghans could spring 
from any necessity to repel danger on the part of the people; or from any 
intention on the part of the British Cabinet of resisting by such a measure 
the progress of Russia through Central Asia. 


In 1814, England entered into a. defensive alliance with Persia. 
In 1826, Persia was attacked by Russia, and therefore England re- 
fused to fulfil the conditions of the treaty. In 1834 our Govern- 
ment entered into a secret agreement with Russia to settle between 
them the affairs of Persia. It is at this point that the diplomatic 
correspondence laid before Parliament commences, so that the open- 
ing view of the affair to be drawn from it is, a union between England 
and Russia as concerns Persia. Matters remained in this state till 
1838; Persia, in the meanwhile, having been incited by Russia, 
among other enterprises, to the attack upon Herat, which was there- 
fore tacitly approved of by England. In July 1838, the British 
government comes to a rupture with Persia, on account of the siege 
of Herat, and refuses any longer to abide by the treaty of 1814. In 
October 1838, reciprocal remonstrances from_England and Russia on 
their respective conduct in regard to Persia, cross each other; the 
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result being that England professes herself fully satisfied with the 
explanations of Russia; while Russia demands from England a proof 
of the fulfilment of her promises. England therefore was fully satis- 
fied with the behaviour of Russia, at the very time that she was 
invading Persia for acting under Russian influence! Again,—the 
siege of Herat was raised on the 15th of August, 1838, and the fact 
announced publicly by the governor-general in November, 1838 ; 
and yet the British troops assembling against Persia, do not leave the 
Indies to proceed on their expedition till the 19th of February, 
1839! Thus the pretended cause of our assault upon Persia, the 
siege of Herat, was bona fidé removed seven months before the com- 
mencement of our operations! From these premises, the committee 
declare themselves of opinion, that in 1838 the English government 
acted unjustly to Persia. That in its secret correspondence it ad- 
vanced the ends of Russia by the sacrifice of the interests of England, 
while it practised a deception upon its own people; that the attack 
upon Herat, the subsequent pretext for the rupture with Persia, 
was with the tacit acquiescence of the English government; that 
by that rupture it only destroyed its own influence with Persia ; 
that its charge against Persia of violating her treaties with England 
was false ; that it had no right to annul its own treaty with Persia; 
that its subsequent occupation of Persian territory was an act of 
piracy ; that its grievances were fictitious; that it expresses itself 
satisfied with the explanation of Russia, concerning acts on account 
of which it is at the same moment making war upon Persia; that 
Russia, though held blameless, is the real source of the acts for 
which Persia is attacked; and that England, while punishing Persia 
for her alliance with Russia, does it in a manner which must confirm 
the supremacy of Russian influence with Persia. 


Thus England betrays Persia to Russia; then unites with Russia to in- 
fluence Persia, and then assaults Persia, because she is under the influence 
of Russia; each separate act requiring a determination of the most vigorous 
and energetic character, involving violation of the laws of nations, of the 
laws of England, in direct opposition to the previous policy of the British 
Cabinet, and to the interests of the British nation. This is a course which 
would be intelligible on the part of the British cabinet, only on the suppo- 
sition that it had mistaken the interests of Russia for the interests of 
England. 

Persia, from a state protected by England against Russia, has been con- 
verted into a state protected by Russia against England, and this advance of 
the power of Russia, the result of the acts of the English government, is 
assumed as the pretext forthe invasion of Affghanistan! This invasion of 
Affghanistan is the means of advancing further Russia’s power into that 
region. If the invasion of Affghanistan was a legitimate mode for opposing 
Russia, the necessity of it arose solely from the acts of the English govern- 
ment. But the attack of Affghanistan was not the mode by which the 
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progress of Russia was to be resisted, but the mode by which it was to be 
advanced. But the British government has taken asa pretext for an unjust 
and unmeaning war, a phantom of its own setting up; and by pretending to 
combat that phantom, has converted it into a reality. 

England could have lost her influence in Persia by no act of Russia. She 
could only lose it by showing herself united with Russia. Russia could 
gain influence among the Affghans by no act of hers; but England has ex- 
pended millions, and poured forth the blood of thousands to render to her 
that service ; converting their affection for England into hatred, their confi- 
dence into detestation. 

There were no means by which Russia could gain a position in Central 
Asia, save by gaining an ascendancy over the British Government. Events, 
documents, results, in the most singular and consecutive manner, testify that 
that ascendancy has been obtained, and exhibit the effect with which it has 
been used ; and so complete has that ascendancy become, that disasters do 
not check us, and that a change of administration only confirms us in the 
course. Passion completes what indifference had suffered, and the evidence 
of fatuity or crime is established not to arrest such deeds, but to serve as rea- 
sons on which they are justified and renewed. 


In addition to all this, the committee have examined personally 
several witnesses most likely to be acquainted with the true state of 
affairs between England and Affghanistan; and the information ob- 
tained fully agrees with their former ideas. It appears that, pre- 
viously to 1838, Russia had no influence in Affghanistan, while 
Persia has never acquired any,—and thus that the pretexts of Rus- 
sian and Persian influence by which it was attempted to justify the 
war, were without any shadow of foundation. 

With respect to the conduct of the war itself, the very first thing 
that appears, is the illegality of the. treaty of June 1838, between 
the Governor-General, Runjeet Singh, and Shah Shoojah, to reinstate 
the latter, made, as it clearly was, in direct violation of the restric- 
tion placed upon the Governor-General’s authority by the Bill of 
1784, by which he is forbidden to engage in any undertaking of an 
ageressive tendency. When the war was actually commenced, our 
invasion of Affghanistan was of the same lawless and unintelligible 
character as our former attack upon Persia; without any declaration 
of war, Affghanistan was assaulted in consequence of the acts of 
Russia, and subsequently to our declaration of: perfect satisfaction 
with the Russian government! The diplomatic correspondence with 
the Affghan chiefs was laid before Parliament, but even in the state 
in which they were exhibited, they failed to make out any case what- 
ever against the Affghans; while they clearly show that if, under any 
circumstances, we could have been justified in assisting Shah Shoojah, 
we were in the present case completely ‘‘ estopped” from allowin 
his claim by our previous recognition of the authority of Dost Ma- 
hommed. So far, however, were they from being advanced in an 
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authentic condition, that the English envoy in Affghanistan described 
them as “ pure trickery and fraud,” and afterwards sent to England 
the real documents. 


The testimony here examined extends to two distinct countries, Persia 
and Affghanistan, in a long series of operations, every act of which is unac- 
countable, contradictory and criminal. The secrecy observed in respect to 
the war, the mystery which hangs over its motives, the reservation of the 
authority by which it was made, the suddenness and the boldness with 
which it was executed, in direct opposition to every opinion that would in 
the ordinary course of such transactions have been appealed to: the sup- 
pression of documents, the refusal of papers, the falsification of such as were 
suffered to appear, the facts that are brought to light by the documents just 
published, the facts presented by those documents, suppressed by the Govern- 
ment and made public through other channels, and the successive repudia- 
tion by the Court of Directors and the diplomatic agents immediately em- 
ployed, of concurrence, or even of knowledge of the transaction until after it 
had actually been decided upon or carried into execution,—seem to this com- 
mittee to constitute acase too grave and solemn for them to do more than 


to declare their conviction that it demands a public and parliamentary 
inquiry. 


We have been at some pains to furnish our readers with a clear 
analysis of the matter of the report; but the report itself being but 
a digest of the information collected from various quarters by the 
labours of the committee, it is not to be expected that its con- 
tents can be compressed into a much less space than they already 
occupy. : 

The practical question to which an answer is naturally sought by 
every reader on his arrival at the end of this, or any other account 
of the facts relative to the war, is,—‘‘ under.these circumstances, 1s 
the war to be continued or abandoned?” It is a question to which 
the government will, ere long, be necessitated to give an answer by 
their conduct ; but upon which scarcely any individual would ven- 
ture to decide at present. It is a choice between two evils, of which 
it seems almost impossible to determine the greater. Must we not 
either continue our operations against an innocent people, while every 
successive movement is a separate and additional act of robbery 
on the part of our government; or else leave men who have been 
taken prisoners while fighting the battles of their country, and 
women who have incurred captivity while attending upon their hus- 
bands, to the mercy of an exasperated foe? Between such perils who 
is tochoose? Are we still madly and wickedly to persevere ina 
war which has been begun and carried on, and will be consummated 
—if at all—in folly, cruelty, and injustice ; or are we to abandon to 
all the horrors of captivity in an uncivilized and justly infuriated 
country, soldiers and their wives who—whatever the guilt of the ori- 
ginators of the war—have met their doom while fulfilling their most 
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sacred duties,—the men, obeying the commands of their country,— 
the women, alleviating by their attendance the toils of their hus- 
bands? ‘The question is beset with difficulty on every side; but we 
trust that we may rely on the prudence and integrity of the present 
ministry, with a fervent hope that they will be able to extricate, 
without dishonour, their country from the terrible and disgraceful 
dilemma into which she has been plunged. 

And yet it must be admitted, after all these, as many will say, 
strong denunciations and unsparing insinuations, that Parliament, 
without regard to its parties, must take upon its shoulders any res- 
ponsibility which may attach to the refusal of papers and documents, 
to imform the Committee relative to the origin, the history, and pro- 
bable results of the Affghanistan war. It is certain, besides, that it 
was after the event that many eyes came to be illuminated,—it was 
after disaster unforeseen by any statesman who could make his voice 
be heard at all, that the national emotion was excited. It is also 
only but fair to state that there is doubt, deep and prophetic, with 
respect to Lord Ellenborough’s measures, in the present emergencies ; 
these measures, of course, having to be fathered on Sir Robert Peel's 
Government. In the meanwhile, and after the preceding impugning 
pages were in type, there have been news from the East, including 
China, Affghanistan, &c., which, while they yield a variety of encou- 
ragements ‘and of heart- -Invigorating facts along with reports of ~ 
mise, must leave the British public still to speculate and be at 
division. 

There is hardly any doubt, with regard to this recent intelligence, 
of the decision of the government to send the armies, which have 
been in such jeopardy, and, we believe, disheartedness, towards 
Cabul ; and also that it will be a temporary occupation only. 

The facts and the prospect are calculated to allay discontent, and, 
it is to be hoped, farther disaster. The military movements have 
given increased confidence. General Nott, at the head of a chosen 
army, had left Candahar on the 10th of August, and proceeded in 
the direction of Ghuznee and Cabul, while General England, with 
the remainder of his troops lately stationed at Candahar, was march- 
ing, without encountering any obstacle worthy of notice, back to 
Quetta. Candahar has therefore been relinquished by the British. 
General Nott’s progress or attempt is of great importance; for, 
while from Candahar to Cabul is above 300 miles, the accompanying 
dangers are peculiar; so that a successful march would be demon- 
strative of the value of Affehan valour and Affghan patriotism. 

It is stated that General Pollock had made a successful movement 
to Gundamuck ; that the son and heir of Shah Shoojah had effected 
his escape from ‘the prison of Akhbar Khan, and had arrived in the 

camp of Futteh Jung. This event was considered of great import- 
ance; for that on his reaching General Pollock’s tent, a salute of 
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welcome was instantly fired; proving the intentions of the general 
to be auspicious to the fugitive’s right as sovereign of Cabul. 

There are, as usual, abundance of reports and flying rumours. 
One went to say that Akhbar Khan had been seized by the Kuzzil- 
baches, who constitute a large portion of the inhabitants of Cabul; 
these worthies being said to “be in the interest of the British alliance, 
and desirous to protect the British prisoners. Of an opposite cha- 
racter was the news of Sir Robert Sale’s serious indisposition. At 
the same time, it is to be observed, the accounts respecting the pri- 
soners were conflicting. Another report was that Ghuznee had 
opened its gates, without any great resistance, on the appearance of 
Nott’s army. 

A quarrel had taken place between the Ameers of Hyderabad and 
some of their neighbours, the result of which was calculated to be, 
that both parties, or at least the weaker one, was likely to appeal to 
the British authorities for protection; and therefore it was probable 
that the British government would, for its own sake as well as for 
the interests of civilization, be speedily induced to control the oppres- 
sive acts of the proverbially tyrannous Ameers. 

Again, it appears to be looked for in India, that the British will 
have to take decided steps for introducing a proper system of govern- 
ment and the administration of justice into the Sikh country. 
Rumour asserts that the present chief, Shere Singh, had expressed 
to the supreme government, in consequence of a most difficult posi- 
tion, occasioned by the fanatics and his soldiers, his desire to become 
a subsidised monarch, and to place his country under the guardian- 
ship of the British. 

Lord Ellenborough had arrived on the 10th of September at Simla, 
the proximity of which to Lahore, as well as many other indications, 
led people to believe that the occupation of the Punjaub is probable. 
The governor-general being in the vicinity of the Sikh capital, could 
easily learn how the British, during their passage through the Pun- 
jaub, ought to conduct themselves, so as to support the introduction 
there of a salutary government; there having been, it is asserted, 
such intelligible demonstrations recently of British efficiency and 
trustworthiness, that the whole of the Mahometans in Asia are not 
only beginning to be convinced that they are unable to cope with 
our armies, but to repose confidence in our policy. Nay, the clamour 
raised against the Affghan war, it is reported, is in some degree 
quashed; and the prospect thus held forth of forming India into a 
compact and easily-administered whole, is not perhaps so remote as 
was lately imagined by the Anglo- Indians. Indeed, the possession 
of the Punjaub and of the banks of the Indus, besides the right of 
regulating the commerce of that mighty river, may very soon enable 
the Indian government to make good any deficiency caused by the 
late expenditure of its finances. 
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Out of the facts, the statements, and conjectures which we have 
just been noticing as of most recent report at the moment we now 
write, it is manifest that the British empire in India, its relations 
and prospects, afford vast grounds for vigilance, the exercise of poli- 
tical wisdom, and therefore for leniency of interpretation when one 
comes to judge of the conduct and character of the statesmen con- 
cerned in its government. 

Another consequence inevitable from the British position and 
relationships in India is, that although the doctrine of territorial 
enlargement and forcible aggrandisement is emphatically repudiated, 
yet that it is impossible for us, in dealing with faithless and turbu- 
lent Asiatics, to pursue our own just rights and to further the 
interests of civilization, without asserting as well as extending our 
supremacy. And let it not be forgotten that there are renewed 
reports and apparent confirmations of Russia’s exciting against us 
the oriental powers; and that, in short, there is scope for honest 
ardour on either side of the question now occupying us, in our 
still imperfectly informed condition, or at least in the present imper- 
fectly developed state of affairs, in reference to the East. One party 
may sincerely take this view of the subject :— 

Why, they may say that even now, after disgraceful delays, months 
of languor, indecision, orders for retreat, and then retractations, Gen. 
Pollock is only en route for the Affghan capital,—Candahar having 
been abandoned; and that General Nott, with 7,000 men, is but in 
march towards Ghuznee, under the plan of combining with Pollock 
at Cabul. So far so well, there being something gratifying in the 
idea of an advance being at length made. But as to General Nott, 
he has an arduous portion of the enterprise to conduct, having to 
make his way through 320 miles of the enemy’s territory, even 
although it be represented that he is in possession of every facility 
for the difficult undertaking. In the meanwhile, there is no clear 
intelligence of the restoration of the prisoners, the total submission 
of Akhbar, and the recovery of the lost possession of the Affghan 
country; but merely the tidings of a resolve to attempt these objects. 
Then, who knows but that there may be a repetition of the line of 
conduct which has already led to such grievous disasters ? 

Such is the view which those appear to take who have been heap- 
ing accusations upon Lord Ellenborough, and imputing to him inca- 
pacity as well as indifference to the fate of the prisoners, and also of 
a soldiery whom previous rapacity and something like judicial blind- 
ness had involved in the most disastrous and appalling difficulties. 
On the other hand, we are not without hopes that his lordship will 
not only redeem his character by vigorous and prompt measures, but 
satisfactorily account for the alleged issuing of certain orders, and 
otherwise afford explanation as of yet unexplained delays,—say that 
of General Pollock, at Jellalabad. This at least seems to be unques- 
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tionably imperative—the season of advance is not to be lost,—severe 
and prompt chastisement must be inflicted upon the lawless Affghans, 
together with a resistless demand of having the British prisoners 
delivered up,—and that, however unscrupulous may have been our en- 
croachments upon the territories of the wild race who have so terribly 
punished the aggressors, we retire not from the land into which we 
never should have with hostile front entered, until we do so with a 
redeemed name that may prove to have its wonted majesty and 
virtue for the protection and civilization of millions in the East, whose 
fate is identified with the preservation of our supremacy. 





Art. II. 


1. Narrative of the Expedition to China. By Commander J. Exxiot, 
R.N. 2 vols. Colburn. 


~ 2. Two Years in China. By D. McPuerson, M.D. Saunders 
and Otley. 


THE latest news from China, relative to the war, at the moment we 
write, comes down to the 30th of July. After the arrival of the 
reinforcements, the expedition, on the 14th of June, entered the 
Yang-tze-Kiang, the most magnificent river of China, on the banks 
of which the Chinese had erected many strong fortifications, and 
garrisoned them with strong bodies of their best troops. The pro- 
gress and result of the conflict which speedily ensued are represented 
by her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary as amounting to highly important 
successes, affording grounds for forming hopes of an approaching | 
termination of the war. By the bye, it is reported, that while 
Russia is busily occupied in exciting the Chinese against the just de- 
mands of Great Britain, and in assisting them with officers, the 
United States and France are described to have sent their ships of 
war to watch our proceedings against the exclusive race, and with the 
intention of demanding all the advantages that we may obtain by the 
expenditure of so much blood and treasure. What indeed more 
likely than that these great Christian powers will eagerly seize op- 
portunities, from which, whatever be the other results, China must 
ere long be thrown open to the civilized world, and to all the inter- 
changes of free states? . 

Still it may be doubted whether the war is approaching so closely 
as declared, to a termination; for, it appears, that the idea of making 
for Pekin, in the course of the present season, is to be postponed 
to a later period. Indeed, the only novelty apparent is that of the 
expedition having entered the largest river in the empire, while there 
has been another butchery, without, most probably, any solid result. 
To be sure the Overland Mail brings news from Pottinger down to 
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the 28th of July, telling us that the effects of the victory which had 
just been gained in the Yang-tze-Kiang were remarkable. Accord- 
ing to one paragraph, the mandarins in the two most fertile provinces 
of China, were dreadfully alarmed lest Wang-chow-foo and Nankin 
should be taken and sacked, and the mouth of the Great Canal seized ; 
sending a flying express for the son of some old Hong merchant at 
Canton, in order to interpret between them and the British. They 
exhibited a wish to make terms. ‘The approach of the Expedition 
to the mouth of the Great Canal, and the other threatened dangers, 
would, it was thought, induce the Emperor to make an equitable 
arrangement; yet doubts were still entertained of his being exactly 
informed of the truth; while it is acknowledged that the efforts of 
the Chinese authorities to make resistance have been very great, and 
that a proclamation issued by the Emperor in the beginning of June 
breathed the most decided hostility to the “barbarians.” The 
mandarins of the two most fertile provinces exhibited a wish to make 
terms; but it is added, ‘‘ whether with the wish of merely gaining 
time, does not appear certain.” 

It is not, however, with political discussions, that we at present 
have principally to do; nor with the conduct and prospects of a war, 
that, whether just or unrighteous on the part of the British, has fea- 
tures and passages that are extraordinary in the history of national 
hostilities, even when between barbarous and civilized powers. So 
peculiar indeed is the want of warlike skill on the part of the Celes- 
tials, and at the same time so manly, on many occasions, their 
bravery, that it is with no small degree of horror and loathing that 
one reads of scenes of butchery described in the volumes before us ; 
while the emotions referred to are not unaffected by considerations 
of the inhumanity that must be bred in the breasts of our soldiers 
and sailors by the kind of sport which this Chinese conflict affords to 
the subjects of Queen Victoria. We give as our first extracts a few 
passages from Dr. McPherson’s book, which will indicate and sup- 
port our meaning with terrible emphasis. Begin with a specimen of 
our midshipmen’s pastimes and amusements. 


On one occasion two middies, one fifteen the other thirteen years old— 
went out on a foraging-excursion for the benefit of their mess. They had 
taken the precaution to carry with them a double-barrelled gun, loaded with 
ball. Proceeding inland, they soon mct a Fokee in charge ofa flock of 
goats. The younger of the boys now tried to strike a bargain, and sporting 
his dollars rather too freely, advanced towards the latter ; who however, in- 
stead of receiving the dollars, caught the boy in his arms, and was 
running away with him. His progress, however, was soon stopped ; 
the elder boy having, on seeing his companion seized, advanced, and placing 
the muzzle of his piece to the Chinaman’s ear, blew his brains out; where- 
upon some men who were looking on proceeded to seize the boys. ‘The 
latter stood still till the foremost was within shot. The younger boy, snatch- 
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ing the gun out of his companion’s hand, said it was his turn to have a shot. 
He fired, and lodged the contents of the second barrel in the man’s chest, 


The remainder of the Chinamen, not much liking the aspect of affairs, took 
to their heels. 


Next listen to a description of scenes which the hour of victory has 
supplied in the history of the Expedition : 


The appearance of this flag of truce was very disheartening to all 
who, flushed with the success of yesterday, and not yet satisfied with the 
quantity of human bloodshed, were eager to dip their hands yet more 
deeply into it. 

How little does a victorious army think, when reckoning on the numbers 
of the dead and wounded enemy, that these, too, had friends who deplore 
their loss and weep for their fate! ‘To survey a battle-field after an en- 
gagement, and to behold the ground covered with the corpses of those who 
but a few hours before were in the full enjoyment of that health which our 
Creator has given us, but who now lie dead and cold, their bodies mangled 
and torn to pieces by shot and by shell, and the green grass dyed with their 
life’s blood, would, it will naturally be supposed, excite “feclings of compas- 
sion or remorse, more especially to those who have not been hardened and 
rendered callous by such sights, and have ever been accustomed to regard 
the dead body with fear and with awe: but with few only, I suspect, are 
such feelings present. At no time does man so nearly resemble the brute 
animal as in the field of battle, when two parties meet, each striving to 
obtain the mastery at the expense of life; then do all the finer feelings 
vanish ; and the conqueror surveys his victim with a proud satisfaction, and 
he points to him afterwards asa fine specimen of one of God’s created beings. 
Such are the effects of war; and such were the callous feelings of the 


majority who proceeded to survey the battle-field of Cheumpee, when dis- 
appointed in prosecuting the work of destruction. 


The slaughter on the Chinese side, in the battle just mentioned, 
shocks the reader’s sense the more and more awfully, as the author 


proceeds to add passage to passage, and incident to incident, in his 
account of the conflict. 


The slaughter on the Cheumpee side was dreadful; independent of those 
bodies on shore, the sea was quite blackened with floating corpses, and the 
beach for miles around was strewed with them. On shore, the dead in many 
places lay heaped one upon another; at one place, where resistance had 


been greatest, the dead lay piled several feet high. It was here that the 


heétac, or brigadier, was found: he was a tall and powerful man, and was 


killed by a musket bullet through his chest. His son, who was observed to 
fight most manfully by his side, on finding that his father was dead, leaped 
into the water, and there perished. Many bodies were dreadfully scorched 
and disfigured from the burning of their garments padded with cotton, 
which were set on fire by their lighted matches as they fell wounded upon 
them. Some, indeed, had been literally blown up from the explosion of 
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their cartridge-boxes, which are always worn around their waists. The ap- 
yearance inside the fort was horrifying in the extreme. There the round- 
shot and shell had done fearful execution. The walls in many places were 
bespattered with brains ; and it was difficult to discover whether the mangled 
remains before you ever possessed the human shape. Close to the site of 
the explosion of the mine, many of the enemy must have secreted them- 
selyes ; but now, a blent, blackened, smouldering, stinking mass, was all that 
remained to point out their mortal remains. About two hundred bodies 
were thrown into a deep pit immediately under the hill-fort, and about half 
that number in an adjoining one. Some careless thoughtless Jacks, em- 
ployed in this operation, raised a board over the former, with the inscription 
-——‘* This is the road to gloary,” printed upon if. 


Now combine these horrifying accounts with such instances of 
callantry as the following: 


The ramparts were all deserted; but in the centre of the fort an armed 
party, in strength equal to their own, were drawn up in good order. At the 
head of this party was a venerable-looking old man, with a blue button and 
peacock’s feather in his cap, evidently a Mandarin of distinction. At first 
it was expected they were going to surrender. A shower of arrows and 
some matchlock bullets soon convinced our men to the contrary. ‘The old 
chief himself advancing, and brandishing his double-hand sword, seemed to 
court death. A musket-bullet through the chest closed his career ; imme- 
diately on which the party surrendered. It was now discovered that the 
chicf above alluded to was Admiral Kwan, he who had two years before en- 
gaged her Majesty’s ship Volage, at Cowloon Bay, and on a later occasion, 
vith his fleet attacked the Volage, Hyacinth, and Larne, off Lantao. 

* x * + * 

Every foot of this long line was contested with more than ordinary spirit 
by a very large force, led apparently by one of the principal mandarins. 
Many of the enemy who were retiring along a causeway, fseeing our men 
enter the battery, quickly returned and joined the main body. For some 
time it was a fair stand-up fight, and the hardest hitters, holding out longest, 
had it. This, in a short time, proved to be the Royal Irish. The enemy 
took to their heels, but reassembled again close to some brass guns. In 
their haste, however, they fired too high todo much injury. Some of the 
officers in advance saved their lives by making good use of their pistols ; 
and the men advancing, shot or bayoneted every one ofthe enemy. It was 
here that General Keo, the chief naval and military commander, was killed ; 
and his officers and men, sticking to him to the last, also fell with him. 


These passages have been taken from ‘Two Years in China.” 
In our subsequent extracts, however, little regard will be paid to 
connexion, or even to the order in which the works before us stand 
at the head of our paper. In fact, there isa remarkable agreement in 
the views of their authors, or rather in the subjects of their books,—an 
identity, in short, to a great extent, of the things which they describe, 
and of the points from which they draw their sketches; proving this 
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one thing at least, that neither of them have had access to much be- 
yond what were common objects for the observation of every officer 
in the Expedition. Still we must bestow a few words upon the 
general characteristics of each. 

Commander Bingham’s Narrative extends ‘ from the commence- 
ment of the War to the Present Period ; with Sketches of the Man- 
ners and Customs of that singular and hitherto almost unknown 
country,” (China). Dr. McPherson's 'T'wo Years gives us a “ Nar- 
rative of the Chinese Expedition from its Formation in April, 1840, 
till April, 1842; with an Appendix, containing the most Important 
of the General Orders and Despatches,” &c. Both works bring 
down the accounts of events to April, 1842; an Appendix being 
added to that of the Captain, announcing the subsequent capture of 
Chappo; previous to which event he estimates the losses of the 
Chinese, since the beginning of the war, at from fifteen to twenty 
thousand men, and about eighteen hundred pieces of cannon, with 
an immense quantity of the other materials of war, and the almost 
total destruction of their navy. 

The Captain’s narrative was the occupation of a period of sojourn 
in England, for the cure of a wound received at the storming of the 
Bogue Forts, in January, 1841; the account of the other and various 
events of the war being continued as already mentioned. The 
Doctor, who is a medical officer of the Madras Army, and who ac- 
companied the contingency furnished by that Presidency to the Ex- 
pedition, drew up his narrative during the period of a six weeks’ 
voyage from Hong-Kong back to Madras again. His story is much 
better connected and more regular than that of the naval author; 
but both are clear enough, and spirited to the bargain, presenting 
very opportune and acceptable contributions to our still singularly 
defective knowledge of the flowery nation. Both writers have made 
good use of their opportunities for observation, at the same time that 
they record many little incidents and give numerous minute touches, 
which are illustrative as well as suggestive. Neither of the works, 
however, can lay claim to the character of a complete history, having 
in reality given us but few indisputably new peeps of the exclusive 
race; although what they have caught for the first time, or more 
vividly sketched than their predecessors, will have its value when the 
time arrives for collecting, digesting, and arranging scattered ma- 
terials, so as to satisfy the philosophical inquirer. One striking 
feature in the Doctor’s book consists of observations of a professional 
nature, being not only particularly calculated to strike medical 
readers, but to expose past ignorance and blundering in respect of 
the choice of sites for quartering the British troops. It appears from 
his facts and reasoning, that if proper attention had been paid to 
hygienic matters, there would have been much less cause for com- 
plaint as respects climate, and far fewer deaths from sickness. 
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We now proceed to string together such extracts as may amuse, 
as well as illustrate the manners and customs of a people who are so 
strange that “a glance into the lesser traits of their character,” ac- 
cording to Dr. McPherson’s statement, “will indeed tend to convince 
one that they really have been cast in a different mould from all 
other nations. For instance, in matters of simple navigation, the 
pilot tells us that his port lies west-north, and that the wind is east- 
south: and, on explaining the use of the compass, he describes the 
needle as pointing south! In the common routine of literature, the 
moonshee or teacher reads the date of publication of his book, as the 
fifth year, the tenth month, and third day. He commences at what 
we consider the end of the book, and reads from the top downwards. 
The title is found on the edge of the leaves, and the marginal notes 
at the head of the page; and the volume has sometimes a heavy line 
in the middle of each leaf, which separates two works contained in 
it. When, in the matter of simple social life, as on the death of a 
relative, they dress in white; and, on a marriage, nothing is to be 
heard but sobbing and crying ; and to crown the distinction between 
our own acknowledged axioms and theirs, the most learned men 
are of opinion that the seat of the human understanding is in the 
belly!” 

Abstractedly, however, and apart from our own standard, there is 
just as much rationality exhibited in these and many other Chinese 
ideas and manners as we can boast of, while the essential difference 
with regard to others, does not exist. What is more foolish and dis- 
gusting, to our notions, than the practice of cramping and disfiguring 
the foot 2? And yet it requires but to have one’s attention drawn to 
a still more injurious custom, as respects health as well as symmetry, 
viz., the barbarous custom of squeezing the waists of our English 
women out of all natural shape, to allay our wonder. Still it is proper 
that we should learn what is the form and condition of a properly 
trained Chinese foot. The following is Commander Bingham’s ac- 
count of the pied mignon of “a very pretty interesting girl of about 
sixteen,” the member being placed on a stool “for the purpose of 
satisfying our curiosity.” 


At first she was very bashful, and appeared not to like exposing her Cin- 
derella-like slipper; but the shine of a new and very bright ‘‘ coopee”’ soon 
overcame her delicacy, when she commenced unwinding the upper bandage 
which passes round the leg, and over a tongue that comes up from the heel. 
The shoe was then removed, and the second bandage taken off, which did 
duty for a stocking; the turns round the toes and ankles being very tight, 
and keeping all in place. On the naked foot being exposed to view, we were 
agreeably surprised by finding it delicately white and clean, for we fully ex- 
pected to have found it otherwise, from the known habits of most of the Chi- 
nese. The leg from the knee downwards was much wasted; the foot ap- 
peared as if broken up at the instep, while the four small toes were bent flat 
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and pressed down under the foot, the great toe only being allowed to retain 
its natural position. By the breaking of the instep, a high arch is formed 
between the heel and the toe, enabling the individual to step with them on 
an even surface ; in this respect materially differing from the Canton and 
Macao Jadies ; for with them the instep is not interfered with, but a very 
high heel is substituted, thus bringing the point of the great toe to the 
ground. When our Canton compradore was shown a Chusan shoe, the ex- 
clamation was “ He yaw! how can walkee so fashion?” nor would he be con- 
vinced that such was the case. The toes, doubled under the foot I have 
been describing, could only be moved by the hand sufficiently to show that 
they were not actually grown into the foot. I have o/ten been astonished at 
seeing how well the women contrived to walk on their tiny pedestals. Their 
gait is not unlike the little mincing walk of the French ladies; they were 
constantly to be seen going about without the aid of any stick, and I have 
often seen them at Macao contending against a fresh breeze with a toler- 
ably good-sized umbrella spread. The little children, as they scrambled 
away before us, balanced themselves with their arms extended, and reminded 
one much of an old hen between walking and flying. All the women I saw 
about Chusan had small feet. It isa general characteristic of true Chinese 
descent ; and there cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that it is 
confined to the higher orders, though it may be true that they take more 
pains to compress the foot to the smallest possible dimensions than the lower 
classes do. High and low, rich and poor, all more or less follow the custom ; 
and when yousee a large or natural-sized foot you may depend upon it the 
possessor is not of true Chinese blood, but is either of ‘Tartar extraction, or 
belongs to the tribes that live and have their being on the waters. The 
Tartar ladies, however, are falling irto this Chinese habit of distortion, as 
the accompanying edict of the Emperor proves. For know, good people, 
you must not dress as you like in China. You must follow the customs and 
habits of your ancestors, and wear your winter and summer clothing as the 
emperor, or one of the six boards shall direct. If this were the custom in 
Kingland, how beneficial it would be to our pockets and detrimental to the 
tailors and milliners. Let us now see what the emperor says about little 
feet, on finding that they were coming into vogue among the undeformed 
daughters of the Mantchows. Notonly does he attack the little feet, but 
the large Chinese sleeves which were creeping into fashion at court. There- 
fore to check these misdemeanours, the usual Chinese remedy was resorted 
to, and a flaming edict launched, denouncing them; threatening the “ heads 
of the familics with degradation and punishment, if they did not put a stop 
to such gross illegalities ;”’ and his celestial majesty further goes on and tells 
the fair ones, “ that by persisting in their vulgar habits, they will debar 
themselves from the possibility of being selected as ladies of honour for the 
inner palace, at the approaching presentation!” How far this had the desired 
effect I cannot say. When the children begin to grow, they suffer excru- 
ciating pain, but as they advance in years, their vanity is played upon by 
being assured that they would be exceedingly ugly with large feet. Thus 
they are persuaded to put up with what they consider a necessary evil, but 
the children are remarkably patient under pain. A poor little child about 
five years old was brought to our surgeon, having been most dreadfully 
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scalded, part of its dress adhering to ‘the skin. During the painful oper- 
ation of removing the linen, it only now and then said ‘‘ he-yaw, he-yaw.” 


When on this subject we shall quote the results of one of the 
curious and valuable investigations of Dr. McPherson. 


A cursory glance at the deformed limb would lead even a professional 
man to suppose that a partial amputation had been performed, wherein the 
metatarsal bones (those immediately articulating with the toes) had been 
removed. On a closer inspection, the great toe was found to end ina 
sharp rough point, having at its extremity what might either be construed 
into a shapeless nail, or a portion of bone protruding, from not having been 
properly protected by the flap after an amputation. On the upper surface 
of the foot there was no peculiar appearance, save that the smaller toes ap- 
peared to terminate in a knuckle-like point. On examining the sole of the 
foot, I was surprised to see the four small toes bent under and deeply im- 
bedded in the soft substance of the foot, and in a wonderful degree capable 
of flexionand extension. In the foot itself there was no motion ; the joint, 
I presume, having been anchylosed (or a bony union formed) by constant 
pressure. ‘This, however, | afterwards found not to be the case; for on 
examining a skeleton foot, I found the bones all separate, but displaced. The 
ankle was thickened, its capability of motion being in a great degree cur- 
tailed. The calf of the leg was round and well-proportioned. The extreme 
length of the foot was three inches and a quarter. Yet, when properly ban- 
daged and shod, this young lady hobbled up and down her stair with appa- 
rent ease, 

The pain and irritation excited by the horrid process of cramping the foot, 
as well as the want of exercise, must, it will be supposed, materially injure 
the general health. This, however, is not allowed to be the case. Subse- 
quent to the above period, I met some children who were passing through 
the usual ordeal of perfecting beauty, whose pallid sickly look contrasted 
greatly with the healthy rude appearance of the poorer Chinese, who teach 
their children at a very early age to assist in all domestic employments. 


The state of filth in which he found the foot on the removal of 
the bandage was such as to convince him that the general opinion is 
correct, viz., that the limb is seldom exposed, even for the purpose 
of cleanliness. ; 

Even opium-smoking has something to be said in behalf of the 
practice. ‘The Doctor has a right to be heard on this subject :— 


The opium is never used by the Chinese in its crude state, but it under- 
goes a process which separates the resin and other impurities, leaving a 
residuum somewhat analogous to the morphia used by us, though in a very 
impure state. This is retailed at most exorbitant prices, and is supposed 
to be used universally and indiscriminately throughout the empire. For 
medicinal purposes it is employed by the Chinese both internally and ex- 
ternally, to a very great extent; and I have been informed by a native 
doctor, that a very few grains taken internally by the most confirmed opium 
smoker, is certain to lull him to sleep, and have a far more powerful effect 
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upon his secretions than if ten times that quantity was introduced into the 
system by means of inhalation. The drug, when used for smoking, has the 
appearance and consistence of tar. The apparatus necessary for proceeding 
with the operation, consists of a small lamp, fitted with a glass shade, a 
steel probe, a small brass box containing the drug, and an ebony pipe, about 
eighteen inches long. At the further extremity of which is a large pear- 
shaped bowl], smooth and flattened on its upper surface, in the centre of 
which is a small hole capable of admitting a pin’s head. The smoker now 
lies down on his bed, and drawing the table, on which the lamp is placed, 
close to him, with the probe he takes from the box a piece of opium about 
the size of a pea; this he applies to the flame until it swells and takes fire ; 
instantly blowing the flame out, he rolls the opium for a short time on the 
bowl of the pipe, and then re-applies it to the flame, and repeats the same 
process until it becomes sufficiently burned to be fit for use. It is now in- 
troduced into the small aperture in the bowl, and the lungs having previously 
been emptied as much as possible of atmospheric air, the pipe is put to the 
mouth, and the bowl applied to the flame, and in one long deep inspiration 
the opium becomes almost entirely dissipated. The fumes are retained in 
the chest for a short time, and then emitted through the nostrils. This 
Operation is repeated until the desired effects of the drug are produced, the 
period of which varies according as the individual has been accustomed to 
its effects. Some old stagers will smoke whole nights without being com- 
pletely under its influence, whereas, to the beginner, or to a person not used 
to the habit, a very small quantity is sufficient to stupify. 


Dr. McPherson speaks of opium-smoking from some amount of 
personal experience :— | 


I had the curiosity to try the effects of a few pipes upon myself; and must 
confess I am not at all surprised at the great partiality and craving appetite 
always present with those who are long accustomed to its use. From what 
I have myself experienced, as well as seen in others, its first effects appear 
to be that of a powerful stimulant. There are few who have not, at some 
period of their lives, experienced the powers of opium, either to soothe or 
mitigate pain, or drown cares and sorrows. But, as with most other temporary 
stimulants, there follows a period of nausea and depression ; the opium be- 
comes partly digested in the stomach, and it deranges all the natural secre- 
tions. When introduced into the system through the lungs, this does not 
appear to follow. Its effects are then far more immediate and exhilarating, 
as well as more transient. The pulse vibrates, it becomes fuller and firmer, the 
face glows, the eyes sparkle, the temperature of the skin is elevated, and it 
becomes suffused with a blush ; the organs of the sense are exquisitely sen- 
sitive, perspiration flows profusely, respiration becomes quicker, the action 
of the heart is increased, the nervous energy is exalted; and a glow of 
warmth, and sensations very similar to those which often attend highly 
pleasurable and agreeable feelings, overspreads the body; every organized 
tissue shares the impression, and the whole system becomes preterna- 
turally excited, and assumes the characteristic of disease. The perception 
becomes more vivid, the imagination more prolific with ideas, and these of a 
more brilliant and exalted character. Fancy is awakened, and creates new 
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and bright associations; the pleasurable scenes of former life are again re- 
called ; events and circumstances long effaced from recollection, facts long 
forgotten, present themselves to the mind; the future is full of delightful 
anticipations, whilst the most difficult schemes appear already accomplished 
and crowned with success. Under its operation every task seems easy and 
every labour light. 

The spirits are renovated and melancholy is dissipated, the most delight- 
ful sensations and the happiest inspirations are present, when only partaken 
toa limited extent, and to those not long accustomed to its use. If persevered 
in, these pleasing feelings vanish ; all control of the will, the functions 
of sensation and volition, as well as reason, are suspended; vertigo, 
coma, regular muscular contractions, and sometimes temporary delirium 
supervene. 


Effects of opium-smoking in respect of disease :— 


The Chinese themselves affirm that the use of the drug acts as a preven- 
titive against disease : and in this opinion, when smoked in moderation, I 
am inclined in part to agree with them. The particles, by their direct and 
topical influence on the nerves of the lungs, which carry the impressions they 
receive to the heart, brain, and spinal cord, and, through them to all parts of 
the body, may thus, to a certain extent, guard the system against disease, 
and by their tonic influence, strengthen the several organs. This opinion 
gains strength when we call to mind that a peculiar active principle in opium, 
the narcotic, has of late been employed with considerable success in Ben- 
gal as a substitute for quinine. It may also be mentioned, that at the time 
fevers prevailed so extensively among our troops at Hong-Kong, but com- 
paratively few of the Chinese suffered, though exposed throughout to the 
same exciting causes. . 

These facts would certainly on the whole, rather tend to show that the 
habitual use of opium is not so injurious as is commonly supposed ; its effects 
certainly, are not so disgusting to the beholder as that of the sottish, slaving 
drunkard. True, like all other powerful stimulants and narcotics, it must 
ultimately produce effects injurious to the constitution; and the unhappy 
individual who makes himself a slave to the drug shuns society, and is in- 
different to all around him; and, when deprived of his usual allowance, he 
describes his feelings as if rats were gnawing his shoulders and spine, and 
worms devouring the calves of his legs, with an indescribable craving 
at the stomach, relieved only by having recourse to his pipe, now his only 
solace. 


Then with regard to the belly being the seat of understanding,— 
why, the opinion has a good right to obtain currency among a people 
whose philosophy teaches as we find it stated in our next extract:— 


On the 20th, having anchored near the flag-ship, about 6 a.m., Captain 
Elliot and his party quitted us. Captain Eyres waited on the admiral 
shortly afterwards, found him entertaining at breakfast a party of mandarins 
from Miatau, the chief of whom was a huge mountain of flesh,—say 
thirty-five stone,—whose great boast was, that a sheep only furnished him 
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with three days’ supply of food; and to judge from the justice they all did 
to the substantial breakfast before them, it could easily be believed; the 
mountain, for I forget his name, taking up the slices of mutton as they were 
sent to him, on his fork, and coiling them down his throat, much as a 
Neapolitan swallows his maccaroni; nor did he appear to have satisfied the 
cravings of his inordinate appetite, after all his exertions. By his country- 
men he must be thought much of, fatness with them being a sure sign of 
wealth and wisdom; for they argue, “‘a thin man must be a poor devil, or 
he would have wisdom to eat more.” The lusty individual is also considered 
an especial favourite with the gods, who are represented as good portly 
characters. Being myself ‘ none of Pharaoh’s lean kine,” I always met 
with a certain degree of deference. 


Now for a companion portrait, viz., that of a Celestial dandy. 
The Captain is the artist: 


This mandarin was one of the finest specimens of a man I had till then seen 
in China. He stood about six feet two or three inches, and was apparently 
stout in proportion. He wore the winter cap, the crown of which was of a 
puce-coloured satin, shaped to, and fitting close to the head, with a brim of 
black velvet turned sharply up all round, the front and hinder parts rising 
rather higher than the sides,—in fact, the shape much resembling the paper 
boats we make for children. On the dome-shaped top of this he wore a 
white crystal sexangular button, in a handsome setting. Beneath this was 
a one-eyed peacock’s feather falling down between his shoulders. This fea- 
ther was set in green jade-stone about two inches long, beyond which about 
ten inches of the feather projected, and though apparently but one, is, in fact 
formed of several most beautifully united. His ma-kwa, or riding coat, was 
a fine blue camlet, the large sleeves of which extended about half down the 
fore-arm, and the skirts nearly to the hip. Under this he wore a richly 
figured blue silk jacket, the sleeves equally large, but reaching nearly to the 
wrist, and the skirts sufficiently long to display the full beauty of it below 
the ma-kwa. These loose dresses always fold over the right breast, and are 
fastened from top to bottom with loops and buttons. His unwhisperables 
were of a light blue figured Nankin crape, cut much in the modern Greek 
style, being immediately below the knee tucked into the black satin mandarin 
boots, that in shape much resemble the old hessian, once so common in this 
country, with soles some two inches thick, the sides of which were kept 
nicely white, Warren’s jet not yet having beenintroduced. To this part of 
his dress a Chinese dandy pays as much attention as our exquisites do to the 
formation ofa “‘ Humby.” The figure was completed by his apparently war- 
like, but really peaceable implements, which no respectable Chinaman would 
be seen without, viz, the fan with its highly-worked sheath; the purse or 
tobacco-pouch, in the exquisite embroidery of which great ingenuity is dis- 
played ; a variety of silver tooth and ear-picks, with a pocket for his watch, 
the belt to which these are attached having a small leather case fixed to it, 
to contain his flint and steel. I had nearly forgotten his tail,—his beautiful 
tail, the pride of every Chinaman’s heart,—and in this case, if all his own, 
he might well be proud of it. I am afraid to say how thick it was, but it 
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reached half way down his leg, and I would defy Rowland’s Macassar to give 
a finer gloss. In short he was the very epitome of a dandy Chinese cavalry 
officer. 


The ¢ai/ has more uses than are contrived for mere adornment by 
fops and dandy mandarins. Can our Regent-strect loungers say so 
much for certain of their hairy and cherished growths? But itis of 
the yellow gentlemen that we desire to hear. 


On the subjugation of China by the Tartars an edict was issued, requiring 
the whole nation to shave the front of the head, and to plat the residue of 
the hair into a tail, the length and size of which is considered in Chinaa 
great mark of masculine beauty, in consequence of which great quantities of 
false hair are worked up with the natural hair, the ends being finished off 
with black silk cord. ‘To the lower orders it is a useful ornament. I re- 
member, on one occasion, to have seen a Chinaman flogging his pig along 
with it, while on another, the servant was dusting the table; and when their 
belligerent propensities are excited, which is not often, they will twist each 
other’s tails round their hands, pulling with all their strength, and enduring 
the most horrible torture until one or the other cries out peccavi. 


Much has been reported lately of Chinese stratagems, and their 
formidable resources. Lord Joscelyn, if our memory serves us, 
described a similar artifice to that which occupies the Commander in 
the following passage : 


The Conway had becn employed in surveying the mouths of this mighty 
river, and her indefatigable captain succeeded in discovering a passage by 
which line-of-battle ships might be conducted through the sands which guard 
its entrance. The Conway did not proceed above sixty miles up, and even 
then the ebb was found to run eight hours, and the flood at neap tides was 
scarcely perceptible. The appearance of the ship created a great sensation, 
and the natives were apparently busy throwing up fortifications, which being 
examined by the telescope, proved nothing but mats extended on poles, with 
painted ports to give them the appearance of forts; these poor ignorant 
people not having the least idea that their real character could be so easily 
distinguished. During the time the dispute was going on between the 
late Lord Napier and the Chinese authorities, our countrymen at Canton 
were one morning astonished at seeing the shore apparently bristling with 
a hundred cannon; but on examining them with their glasses, they had 
put up in the front of a mat-fort a range of earthen jars, with their open end 
pointed towards the river. We found that it was a common practice to stick 
a large round piece of wood into the muzzle of a three pounder, painted 
white, with a black spot as large as the bore of a thirty-two pounder, and as 
the white muzzel was continued along the line of guns it became very 
difficult by merely looking at them to discover the deception. 


Take some sketches illustrative of character and customs: 


When the troops first entered Ting-hai, scarcely a soul was to be seen. 
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Thousands had left the city, but many families remained shut up in their 
houses. When they found that the troops were peaceable and quict, they 
gradually showed themselves, ‘and the rabble speedily commenced a system 
of plunder ; and goods from the deserted houses were carried out of the city 
night and day. The commandant was requested to prevent this by giving 
directions that nothing should be allowed to pass the gate. Orders to this 
effect were at first refused, on the plea that the inhabitants ought to come 
and look after their own affairs; and thus these disregarders of meum and 
tuum were allowed to carry on a most prosperous game of spoliation, every- 
thing rapidly disappearing before their light fingers. No shops were open, 
and had this continued the city would soon have been empty; orders were 
therefore at length given to stop the robbers at the gates, and not to allow 
them to climb over the walls. The remedy now became worse than the dis- 
ease ; honest men were stopped for the thieves ; for who was to distinguish 
between them? Goods out of number accumulated at the guard-house, and 
the magistrate’s office [was besieged by claimants to recover their property, 
who, on getting an order for it, helped themselves most liberally, taking 
very good care to make up for all previous losses; and rarely, if ever, did 
the true owner become possessed of what was justly his. Coffins, notwith- 
standing the order, were allowed to pass, until the notice of the sentries was 
attracted by the quantities of dead relations, whose bodies were carried out 
of the town, when their curiosity prompted them to examine one of these 
pretended repositories of the dead, which proved to be full of rolls of silk, 
crape, and other valuables. 


When the coffin-artifice failed, the ever prolific minds of the 
Chinese resorted to other methods of deceiving and of following their 
propensities. Debasing the currency is one of their much practised 
arts; but yet with all their cunning they were dull with regard to 
silver, as well as gold. Commander Bingham thus reports : 


One great difficulty felt in our first intercourse with this island, was the 
little knowledge the natives had of silver. The tchen being their circulating 
medium, thousands of strings of them were carried off by the robbers before 
the soldiers became aware of their value. The inhabitants would at first 
not take silver, except the Carolus pillared dollar ; and it was very long be- 
fore they could be induced to receive the Mexican on any terms. I have, 
when paying for bullocks, seen them examine the dollars most minutely, 
only selecting those on which that king’s effigy was represented with a small 
piece of armour on the shoulder. When they became more familiar with 
our silver coin, I saw a man refuse to take a sovereign, preferring an English 
shilling: in fact, nothing like a gold coinage has existed in China for ages. 
So addicted are the Chinese to debasing the currency that even the tchen, 
which is of less value than a tenth of a penny, is counterfeited. They will 
take a dollar, cut off the stamp about the thickness of tinsel, and scrape out 
the inside until a mere shell of the same thickness is left; they then fill it 
up with copper, and neatly braze the stampon. The most critical examina- 
tion of an unpractised eye will not easily discover the cheat. All the English 
houses employ shroffs, native Chinese, who readily detect a bad dollar ; and 
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as they are answerable for any that may be such after undergoing their 
examination, the English merchants are seldom sufferers by base coin. 


We come back to topics and incidents that bear with some degree 
of closeness upon British interests and experience. ‘The Doctor is 
speaking of some of the necessities which commerce imposed between 
the natives and our troops, on the capture of Tinghai, and says :— 


After the troops had taken up cantonments in the city, the Chinese, as 
they returned, opened shops in the midst of their quarters ; and finding that 
the soldiers had plenty of money, used every inducement to get their custom. 
The “ tolah” and “ loopee’”’ becoming most familiar terms, a lingua franca 
rapidly sprung up, composed of words and sounds from the European, 
Asiatic, and Chinese languages. Nor was it confined to these in particular, 
for the imitation of the lowing of cattle, and cackling of poultry were in- 
troduced: the repetition of the words ‘‘cackle, cackle,” being the first 
method of making known the want of cocks and hens, they were henceforth 
called ‘‘ kak ;’’ while ducks were ‘‘ wak,”’ and geese were ‘“his-wak; the 
oxen and cows being yclept ‘‘ boo,” which had originated from our first 
foraging parties indicating that they were in want of those animals by put- 
ting their arms over their foreheads, and exclaiming, “boo! boo! boo!” 
Dogs of course were naturally ‘ bow-wows;” and thus quickly all the 
articles in common use got named. 


An anecdote is amusingly connected with the use of the lingua 
franca mentioned. It is told of Captain Anstruther, during his 
captivity in Ningpo. One day a mandarin sent him a very savoury 
stew, garnished with shark’s fins and bird’s nests, in consequence of 
a likeness which he had taken of the nodding gentleman. Anstruther 
having tasted of the delicious contents, gave an inquisitive look at 
the attendant, and pointing to the stew said,—‘‘ Quack, quack, 
quack?” ‘The servant shook his head, and replied, “ Bow, wow, 

vow.” 

By the bye, it was Anstruther’s ability to contribute to the delight 
which the Chinese take in the productions of imitative art, that pro- 
cured for him a consideration and relaxation which were denied. to 
other prisoners. And yet, especially at first, he met with a savage 
treatment. Indeed, the sort of rewards offered for particular ser- 
vices, as stated in the following paragraph, conveys no flattering idea 
of the humanity and civilization of the Chinese authorities :— 


For the capture of a ship of 80 guns, twenty thousand dollars ; for smaller 
ones, a diminished reward of one hundred dollars for every gun under 80. 
For utterly destroying the same by fire, or otherwise, ten thousand dollars. 
For a merchant-vessel, all her cargo—whether goods or money, excepting 
guns, warlike instruments, or opium—to the captors, with an additional ten 
thousand for those vessels that have three masts ; for those with- two and a 
half mast (probably steamers), five thousand dollars; and for those with 
two masts, three thousand ; for a large boat, three hundred; for a small 
boat, one hundred ; for destroying by fire or sinking them, one third of the 
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above sum or sums. For taking alive a barbarian officer, if chief com- 
mander, five thousand dollars; five hundred to be deducted for every degree 
of rank lower. For the marker of the same, one third of the before-named 
sum. For taking alive English barbarians, or Parsees, whether soldiers or 
sailors, one hundred dollars. For the murder of the same, one-fifth of the 
aforesaid sum. To those who seize the black imps (sepoys and lascars), a 
proportionate reward. For abandoned natives who take supplies to the 
barbarians, one hundred dollars. For those less guilty a proportionate re- 
ward. ‘ Those less guilty,” refers to the native compradores and servants, 
who, though they quitted service at the time the edicts ordered them so to 
do, soon after returned to their employers ; of which circumstance Lin was 
fully aware. This table of rewards has to the stranger a very alarming ap- 
pearance; but it was well known to the residents, that few of the natives 
would attempt to avail themselves of the offered bounties, as they well 
knew they would never sec the reward, even in case of a successful capture, 
as the high officers would always invent some false charge of informality to 
warrant them in withholding it. 


The Celestials exhibit much profound ignorance ‘and dissimula- 
tion, in spite of all their silly acuteness and boasted politic wisdom. 
Set the following account down to any score you please : 


About this time there appeared a memorial to the emperor on the opium 
and sycee question from Keshen, viceroy of Petche-li, by whom we were, 
about a year and a half afterwards, so completely bamboozled. That he is 
one of the most acute and wily of Chinese statesmen is, I believe, generally 
acknowledged; and that he was fully aware how utterly incapable China 
was of contending against the British power, his subsequent memorials to 
the Emperor have proved. This memorial affords but a very poor idea of 
Chinese literature, when we find the most talented of her children writing 
such absurd nonsense. He falls into the most gross mistakes in his calcula- 
tions, asserting that in thirty or forty years the use of opium has been the 
means of * several thousand myriad myriads” of taels leaking out to the dis- 
tant foreigners. Now this is a prodigious error; for at ten millions per 
year, it would only amount to four hundred millions in forty years. It would 
appear inconceivable that such a miscalculation could be any other than 
wilfully made to mislead his celestial master, did we not find this same 
learned and talented mandarin pencilling in continuation the following 
most extraordinary nonsense :—‘‘ Again, in reference to the foreign money 
which these said foreigners bring, it is all boiled with, and reduced by quick- 
silver. If you wrap it. up, and put it past for several years without touching 
it, it will become moths and corroding insects, and their silver cups will 
change into feathers or wings. Their money is all of this species : and if 
we leave it for four or five. hundred years, I’m sure I don’t know what it 
will change into at last!”’ Again, he says, alluding to our demand for tea 
and rhubarb :—‘ The reason of this is, that their climate is rough and rigo- 
rous, the sun and wind both fierce and strong; day by day they subsist on 
beef and mutton ; the digestion of this food is not easy ; their bowels are 
bound up, and they speedily dic ; therefore it is, that every day after meals 
they take of this divine medicine in order to get a motion of their bowels.” 
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But we must bring to a close our paper, leaving behind many as 
curious descriptions, ‘notices s,and anecdotes as any we have picked 
out. Our concluding extract presents Dr. MePherson’s account of 
Hong-Kong, the British settlement, which will no doubt quickly 
eclipse Macao, from which it is distant forty miles, and from Canton 
about a hundred. The island is about eight miles in length, two 
and a half in its greatest breadth; and it is 3 separated from the main 
land by a strait, which in some places is scareely a mile broad, but 
at others five or six. The account thus proceeds : 


The bay of Hong-Kong cannot probably be surpassed by any in the world, 
not only by reason of the infinite number of ships which it can accommo- 
date but also of its safe anchorage from typhoons, compared with any other 
harbour in China, and the depth of water close to the land, which along the 
greater part of the bay is sufficient for a seventy-four to float at a distance 
of acable’s length from shore. From this circumstance alone, the island 
must prove a possession of enormous value as a commercial acquisition. 
Magnificient granite quarries are found all over the island, so that ware- 
houses on any scale can be built close to the water’s edge, and wharfs with ease 
thrown out, which will enable ships to approach for the purpose of loading 
and unloading. There is at all seasons an abundant supply of fresh water 
procurable on the island. In other respects, this new colony possesses but 
few advantages. Its northern side is formed by a connected ridge of moun- 
tains, the highest of which is about 2000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Except in a few spots these mountains are barren and uncultivated ; formed 
by black projecting masses of granite, the intervals giving shelter to herbage 
and brush-wood. There are no trees of any size; and unlike the generality 
of mountainous districts, it possesses but a few vallies, and these not of any 
extent. The mountains for the most part, fall perpendicularly into the sea, 
thus leaving but little space for building at their base. The interior and 
south sideis chiefly formed by level and undulating land, and appears to 
be far better adapted for private residences than on the north side. Here, 
too, there are some very fine bays, the chief of which are Ty-tan and Chuck- 
pie-wan. At the former place a military post has been established. The 
latter place, which is removed about five miles from Ty-tan, forms a very 
convenient and well-sheltered site for building dockyards, &c. Partridge, 
quail, and snipe, have been found on the island; and in the jungle pheasants 
and deer have been seen. The population, on our first taking possession, 
was barely 1000, but it is now daily increasing, and already numbers up- 
wards of 10,000. Opposite to the north-eastern extremity of Hong-Kong, 
and across the bay, is the town of Cowloon, a small fortified Chinese position 
from which the fleet derive supplies in abundance. A peninsular of con- 
siderable size, with only a few Chinese upon it, extends from the town of 
Cowloon, in a south-easterly direction. This mostly consists of rich level 
ground, and would prove of inestimable value to us, were it to become an 
appendage to our present possessions. ‘The appearance of Hong-Kong is 
anything but prepossessing ; and to to those who have hitherto resided upon 
it, the climate has proved far from salubrious. There is a good deal of rank 
vegetation on the face of the hill, the ground on which, after a heavy fall of 
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rain, becomes elastic and boggy. On the Cowloonside of the bay, the at- 
mosphere is at all times more pure, and the changes of temperature less 
sudden ; indeed, altogether it appears a far more likely and preferable spot 
to form a settlement, thanon the Hong-Kong side. At present it has been 
decided that this peninsula is to be considered as neutral ground. 





Art. III.—Lays of Ancient Rome. By H. B. Macautay. 


Longman and Co. 


Tue thought that naturally is first suggested by the title of this 
volume, is that he must be a bold man who professes and assays to 
sing the lays of Ancient Rome; doubt and some degree of surprise 
must attach to the idea. It is true, that Mr. Macaulay heretofore 
and long ago has distinguished himself by his ballad disportings; that 
the numerous criticisms which are attributed to him, display not 
merely acuteness and power, but a high order of imaginative quali- 
ties; and that as an orator he is celebrated for his bold positions, his 
argumentative artillery, and the largest resources of eloquence. But 
it must be a very different task, the attempting to transport one to 
ancient Rome, and to give us ditties and chaunts, such as must have 
been popular at the time,—dear to the public as their native soil, their 
cherished traditions, and even their religious beliefs. If even a de- 
cidedly poetical imagination, aided by the rules of art, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the history and manners of the feudal ages, be 
often found to be unequal to the conception and composition of a 
chivalric ballad,—to be greatly deficient as respects simplicity, the 
graceful and touching use of most familiar things, the deep pathos 
as well as the rich humour that take you captive at so many unex- 
pected turns, and the wildest fancies that ever entered into the 
realms of superstition and rude belief,—if the ballad-poet is to be 
abundantly furnished in all these respects when he assumes the 
Troubadour office, and to let us have the lays of most romantic ad- 
venture, during periods upon which we so closely tread, and of which 
we have so many relics, what can we hope from him, were he a Scott, 
when he plants himself in quite an ancient world, and with which one’s 
sympathies cannot readily or with closeness hold communion? And 
after all that knowledge which we have of ancient Rome is derived 
through such classical channels, and consists of such ideas of heroism, 
stern self-denial, godlike sacrifices, massiveness and majesty, that it 
seems a hopeless task to attempt interesting us in the popular spirit 
of the age, or to convey a veritable picture of its life. 

According to the view we are taking, it was a daring venture of 
Mr. Macaulay to appear upon such stiff and uncultivatable ground, 
as he has here done, especially in the guise of a ballad-poet. If re- 
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uired of him to have more of the blind bard of Greece, than of the 
minstrel of the North. But how does he acquit himself? Certainly 
he is much more nearly allied to the latter than to the former; nor 
do we hesitate to pronounce these Lays to be romantic instead of 
Roman, except in title andtheme. ‘The subjects are antique, but 
the treatment is modern; not merely with regard to air but essential 
spirit. True, Mr. Macaulay displays even in these ballads, an extra- 
ordinary familiarity with the history of Rome, with whatever has 
been bequeathed by its authors, even to a minutely critical know- 
ledge of its modes; but the antique heroic thought is not there, and 
nothing like classical severity as respects condensation of matter, ra- 
pidity of description, or chasteness of manner. 

What then are the precise and peculiar merits of these Lays ? 
Unquestionably they are of a rare kind and of unwonted excellence, 
quite unlike anything that has been published for many a long year, 
and breaking ground, we might almost say, with the reckless confi- 
dence of a Scott. Indeed, it looks as if the author had sought for a 
field which no one else would think of, much less dare to approach 
with minstrelsy. 

Mr. Macaulay’s object is to give what he conceives to be akin to 
the ballads which he conjectures to have been the foundation or the 
materials of the history of ancient Rome, as it has come down to us; 
adopting the idea or theory that all the facts of the earlier portion of 
this history, were merely so many fables, or at least traditions, which 
partook more of the imagined than of the real and the actual. Ina 
general preface he discusses the subject of this earlier history, pre- 
senting his views with regard to the lost ballads, as well as of ballads 
in general. We first quote from this part of the volumes. He 
Says— 


s 

The Latin ballads perished for ever. Yet discerning critics have thought 
that they could still perceive in the early history of Rome numerous fragments 
of this lost poetry, as the traveller on classic ground sometimes finds, built © 
into the heavy wall of afort or convent, a pillar rich with acanthus leaves, 
or a frieze where the Amazons and Bacchanals seem to live. The theatres 
and temples of the Greek and the Roman were degraded into the quarries 
of the Turk and the Goth. Even so did the old Saturnian poetry become the 
quarry in which a crowd of orators and annalists found the materials for their 
prose. It is not difficult to trace the process by which the old songs were 
transmuted into the form which they now wear. Funeral penegyric and 
chronicle appear to have been tie !ntermecia‘e links which connected the lost 
ballads wiith the histories now extant. Froma very early period it was 
the usage that an oration should be pronounced over the remains of a noble 
Roman. ‘The orator, as we learn from Polybius, was expected, on such an 
occasion, to recapitulate all the services which the ancestors of the deceased 
had, fron. the earliest time, rendered to the commonwealth. There can be 
little doubt that the speaker on whom this duty was imposed would make 
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use of all the stories suited to his purpose which were to be found in the 
popular lays. There can be as little doubt that the family of an eniment 
man would preserve a copy of the speech which had been pronounced over 
his corpse. The compilers of the early chronicles would have recourse to 
these speeches; and the great historians of a later period would have re- 
course to the chronicles. It may be worth while to select a particular story, 
and to trace its probable progress through these stages. The description of 
the migration of the Fabian house to Cremera is one of the finest of the many 
fine passages which lie thick in the earlier books of Livy. The Consul, clad 
in his military garb, stands in the vestibule of his house, marshalling his 
clan, three hundred and six fighting men, all of the same proud patrician 
blood, all worthy to be attended by the fasces, and to command the legions. 
A sad and anxious retinue of friends accompaines the adventurers through 
the streets ; but the voice of lamentation is drowned by the shouts of ad- 
miring thousands. As the procession passes the Capitol, prayers and vows 
are poured forth, butin vain. The devoted band, leaving Janus on the right, 
marches to its doom through the Gate of Evil Luck. After achieving great 
deeds of valour against overwhelming numbers, all perish save one child, 
the stock from which the great Fabian race was destined again to spring, 
for the safety and glory of the commonwealth. That this fine romance, the 
details of which are so ful! of poetical truth, and so utterly destitute of all 
show of historical truth, came originally from some lay which had often been 
sung with great applause at banquets, is in the highest degree probable. 
Nor is it difficult to imagine a mode in which the transmission might have 
taken place. The celebrated Quintus Fabius Maximus, who died about 
twenty years before the First Punic War, and more than forty years before 
Ennius was born, is said to have been interred with extraordinary pomp. 
In the eulogy pronounced over his body all the great exploits of his ances- 
tors were doubtless recounted and exaggerated. If there were then extant 
songs which gave a vivid and touching description of an event, the saddest 
and the most glorious in the long history of the Fabian house, nothing 
could be more natural than that the panegyrist should borrow from such songs 
their finest touches, in order to adorn his speech. A few generations later 
the songs would perhaps be forgotten, or remembered only by shepherds 
and vine-dressers. But the speech would certainly be preserved in the 
archives of the Fabian nobles. Fabius Pictor would be well acquainted 
with a document so interesting to his personal feelings, and would insert 
large extracts from it in his rude chronicle. That chronicle as we know, 
was the oldest to which Livy had access. Livy would at a glance distin- 
guish the bold strokes of the forgotten poet from the dull and feeble narra- 
tive by which they were surrounded, would retouch them with a delicate and 
powerful pencil, and would make them immortal. That this might happen 
at Rome can scarcely be doubted; for something very like this has hap- 
pened in several countries, and, among others, in our own, Perhaps the 
theory of Perizonius cannot be better illustrated than by showing that what 
he supposes to have taken place in ancient times has, beyond all doubt 
taken place in modern times. ‘ History,” says Hume with the utmost 
gravity, ‘‘ has preserved some instances of Edgar’s amours, from which, as 
from a specimen, we may form a conjecture of the rest.” He then tells 
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very agreeably the stories of Elfleda and Elfrido; two stories which have a 
most suspicious air of romance, and which, indeed, greatly resemble, in their 
general character, some of the legends! of early Rome. He cites, as his au- 
thority for these two tales, the chronicle of William of Malmesbury, who 
lived inthe time of King Stephen. The great majority of readers suppose 
that the device by which Elfleda was substituted for her young mistress, 
the artifice by which Athelwood obtained the hand of Elfrida, the detection 
of that artifice, the hunting party, and the vengenance of the amorous king, 
are things about which there is no more doubt than about the execution of 
Anne Boleyn, or the slitting of Sir John Coventry’s nose. But, when we 
turn to William of Malmesbury, we find that Hume, in his eagerness to re- 
late these pleasant fables, has overlooked one very important circumstance. 
William does indeed tell both the stories; but he gives us distinct notice 
that he does not warrant their truth, and that they rest on no better au- 
thority than that of ballads. : 

Castilian literature is ransacked in order to find another parallel 
case :—— 


Mariana, the classical historian of Spain, tells the story of the ill-starred 
marriage which the King Donso brought about between the heirs of Carrion 
and the two daughters of the Cid. The Cid bestowed a princely dower on 
his sons-in-law. But the young men were base and proud, cowardly and 
cruel. They were tried in danger, and found wanting. They fled before 
the Moors, and once, when a lion broke out of his den, they ran and crouched 
in an unseemly hiding place. They knew that they were despised, and 
took counsel how they might be avenged. They parted from their father- 
in-law with many signs of love, and set forth on a journey with Dona Elvira 
and Dona Sol. In a solitary place the bridegrooms seized their brides, strip- 
ped them, scourged them, and departed, leaving them for dead. But one 
of the house of Bivar, suspecting foul play, had followed them in disguise. 
The ladies were brought back safe to the house of their father. Complaint 
was made to the king. It was adjudged by the Cortes that the dower 
given by the Cid should be returned, and that the heirs of Carrion, together 
with one of their kindred should do battle against three knights of the party 
of the Cid. The guilty youths would have declined the combat : but all 
their shifts were vain. They were vanquished in the lists, and for ever dis- 
graced, while their injured wives were sought in marriage by great princes. 
Some Spanish writers have laboured to show, by an examination of dates and 
circumstances, that this story is untrue. Such confutation was surely not 
needed ; for the narrative is on the face of it a romance. How it found its 
way into Mariana’s history is quite clear. He acknowledges his obligations 
to the old chronicles ; and had doubtless before him the ** Chronica del famoso 
Cavallero Cid Ruy Diez Campeador,” which had been printed as early as 
the year 1552. Te little suspected that all the most striking passages in 
this chronicle were copied from a poem of the twelfth century, a poem of 
which the language and versification had long been obsolete, but which 


‘glowed with no common portion of the fire of the Iliad. Yet such was the 


fact. More thanacentury and a half after the death of Mariana, this grand 
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old ballad, of which one imperfect copy on parchment, four hundred years 
old, had been preserved at Bivar, was for the first time printed. Then it 
was found that every interesting circumstance of the story of the heirs of 
Carrion was derived by the eloquent Jesuit from a song of which he had 


never heard, and which was composed by a minstrel whose very name had 
long been forgotten. 


All this is ingenious and eloquent according to Mr. Macaulay’s 
established manner, whatever be the task he sets himself about; un- 
folding some of the leading ideas of what lays of ancient Rome ought 
to be, and also of the way in which he has modelled his own speci- 
mens. 

The subjects selected by him are four,—the Defence of the Bridge 
by Horatius and two comrades against the Etruscan army of Lars 
Porsena, advancing to reinstate the Tarquins; the Battle of the Lake 
Regillus, where Castor and Pollux appeared in the field to determine 
the balance in favour of the Romans, at that most critical period ; 
Virginia, a fragment embracing what the poet considers the most 
striking points of the story; and the Prophecy of Capys, in which 
the principal topic is the defeat of King Pyrrhus by Dentatus. To 
each lay is affixed a prose notice, in which the author expounds the 
historical character of the subject, and his own purpose in its treat- 
ment. 

In the “* Prophecy of Capys,” Mr. Macaulay goes over the most 
prominent points of Roman story before reaching the principal 
theme; and accordingly the piece is more rapid than where the topic 
is limited and distinct. In all the lays, however, there is the same 
sort of animation, terseness, and felicity of language, and of illus- 
tration and imagery ; the language being often not more happy than 
familiar. ‘‘ The Battle of the Lake Regillus” gives us many effective 
battle-scenes, with the additional awe which the apparition of Castor 
and Pollux produces in the machinery. It is from “ Horatius” that 
we take our first examples, going forward to the latter stanzas, 
although these must be quoted to a much greater number than is 
our wont, owing to the want of condensation and the predominance 
of accumulation characteristic of these ballads. We give the defence 
of the bridge against the army of Porsena; the tidings having just 


arrived of the enemy’s approach, and while the Senate is consulting 
by the River-gate. 


But the Consul’s brow was sad, 
And the Consul’s speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall, 
And darkly at the foe. 
‘* Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town?” 
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Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The captain of the gate: 
“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better, 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his gods, 


And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame? 


Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three ; 
Now, who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me ?” 


Then outepake Spurius Lartius ; 
A Ramnian proud was he: 
** Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 
And outspake strong Herminius ; 
Of Titian blood was he: 
** 1 will abide on thy left side, 
And keep the bridge with thee.”’ 


“‘ Horatius,” quoth the Consul, 

* As thou sayest, so let it be.” 
And straight against that great array, 
Forth went the dauntless Three ; 

For Romans, in Rome’s quarrel, 
Spared neither land nor gold; 

Nor son, nor wife, nor limb, nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 


* #* * * * * * 


Now, while the Three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs, 

The Consul was the foremost man 
To take in hand an axe ; 
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Similar prodigies of valour are performed by the Three, all de- 
scribed in the true ballad-fashion of particularity. The lay deepens, 
gathers, has a greater breadth of picturesque colouring, and excites a 


more breathless interest. "We cannot find heart to take snatches of 
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And Fathers mixed with Commons, 
Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 
And smote upon the planks above, 

And loosed the props below. 


Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 
Right glorious to behold, 
tame flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded, 
A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge’s head, 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 


The Three stood calm and silent 

And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 

From all the vanguard rose ; 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 

Before that mighty mass ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields and flew 

To win the narrow pass. 

* * * * 


Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath ; 
Herminius struck at Seius, 
And clove him to the teeth ; 
At Picus brave Horatius 
Darted one fiery thrust ; 
And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 
Clashed in the bloody dust. 


it, but will give the remainder without break, halt, or stop. 





But now no sound of laughter 
Was heard among the foes : 

A wild and wrathful clamour 
From all the vanguard rose. 

Six spears’ lengths from the entrance 
Halted that mighty mass, 

And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow pass, 
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But, hark! the cry is Astur: 
And lo! the ranks divide ; 
And the great Lord of Luna 
Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 
Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none but he can wield. 


He smiled on those bold Romans 
A smile serene and high ; 

He eyed the flinching Tuscan, 
And scorn was in his eye. 

Quoth he, ‘* The she-wolf’s litter 
Stand savagely at bay: 

But will he dare to follow 
If Astur clears the way ?” 


Then, whirling up his broad-sword 

With both hands to the height, 
He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius 

Right deftly turned the blow; 
The blow though turned, came yet too nigh ; 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh : 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 

To see the red blood flow. 


He reeled, and on Herminius 
He leaned one breathing-space ; 

Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds, 
Sprang right at Astur’s face : 

Through teeth, and skull, and helmet, 
So fierce a thrust he sped, 

The good sword stood a handbreadth out 
Behind the Tuscan’s head. 


And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 
As falls on Mount Alvernus 
A thunder-smitten oak. 
Far o’er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread ; 
And the pale Augurs, muttering low, 
Gaze on the blasted head. 


On Astur’s throat Horatius 
Right firmly pressed his heel, 

And thrice and four times tugged amain 
Ere he wrenched out the steel. 
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‘‘ And see,” he cried, ‘‘ the welcome, 
Fair guests, that waits you here ! 
What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer ?”’ 


But at his haughty challenge 
A sullen murmur ran, 
Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread, 
Along that glittering van. 
There lacked not men of prowess, 
Nor men of lordly race ; 
For all Etruria’s noblest 
Were round the fatal place. 


But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 
In the path the dauntless Three : 
And, from the ghastly entrance 
Where those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank, like boys who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 


Was none who would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack ; 

But those behind cried ‘‘ Forward !”” 
And those before cried ‘‘ Back !”’ 

And backward now and forward 
Wavers the deep array; 

And on the tossing sea of steel, 

To and fro the standards reel ; 

And the victorious trumpet-peal 
Dies fitfully away. 


Yet one man for one moment 
Strode out before the crowd ; 

Well known was he to all the Three, 
And they gave him greeting loud. 

‘* Now welcome, welcome, Sextus ! 
Now weleome to thy home! 

Why dost thou stay, and turn away ? 
Here lies the road to Rome.” 


Thrice looked he at the city ; 
Thrice looked he at the dead ; 
And thrice came on in fury, 
And thrice turned back in dread : 
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And, white with fear and hatred, 
Scowled at the narrow way 

Where, wallowing in a pool of blood, 
The bravest Tuscans lay. 


But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied ; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

** Come back, come back, Horatius !”’ 
Loud cried the Fathers all. 

“‘ Back, Lartius! back, Herminius! 
Back, ere the ruin fall !” 


Back darted Spurius Lartius ; 
Herminius darted back : 

And, as they passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack. 

But when they turned their faces, 
And on the farther shore 

Saw brave Heratius stand alone, 
They would have crossed once more. 


But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream : 
And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 


And, like a horse unbroken, 
When first he feels the reign, 
The furious river struggled hard, 
And tossed his tawny mane ; 
And burst the curb, and bounded, 
Rejoicing to be free ; 
And whirling down in fierce career, 
Battlement, and plank, and pier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 


Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant still in mind ; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 

‘‘ Down with him!” cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

‘‘ Now yield thee,” cried Lars Porsena, 
‘* Now yield thee to our grace.” 
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Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus nought spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 


‘‘Oh, Tiber! father Tiber ! 

To whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day!” 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side, 
And with his harness on his back 


Plunged headlong in the tide. 


No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank ; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 
And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain : 
And fast his blood was flowing ; 
And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armour, 
And spent with changing blows: 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 


Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing place : 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good father Tiber 
Bare bravely up his chin. 


“Curse on him!” quoth false Sextus ; 
** Will not the villain drown ? 

But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town !”’ 
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‘* Heaven help him!’’ quoth Lars Porsena, 
‘“‘ And bring him safe to shore ; 

For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before.” 


And now he feels the bottom ; 
Now on dry earth he stands ; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gery hands ; 

And now, with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 


They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night ; 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day 
' To witness if I lie. 


It stands in the Comitium 
Plain for all folk to see ; 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee: 
And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, . 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home ; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 

As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 


And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow, 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 


When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit, 

When the chesnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 
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When young and old in circle 
Around the firebands close ; 

When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 


When the goodman mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 
When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


There is great mark and merit in all this, and most ample evidence 
that it wants but the will for Mr. Macaulay to achieve a triumph in 
most of the realms of poetry. But it is needless to heap words upon 
words of praise or comment, when every one of our readers must de- 
sire to hear the Lays themselves. Take then from the well-known 
domestic story of “ Virginius,” our only other specimen. 


Straightway Virginius led the maid a little space aside, 
To where the reeking shambles stood, piled up with horn and hide, 
Close to yon low dark archway, where, in a crimson flood, 
Leaps down to the great sewer the gurgling stream of blood. 
Hard by, a flesher on a block had laid his whittle down: 
Virginius caught the whittle up, and hid it in his gown. 
And when his eyes grew very dim, and his throat began to swell, 
And in a hoarse, changed voice he spake, ‘‘ Farewell, sweet child! Farewell! 
Oh! how I loved my darling! Though stern I sometimes be, 
To thee, thou know’st, I was not so. Who could be so to thee ? 
And how my darling loved me! How glad she was to hear 
My footstep on the threshold when I came back last year ! 
And how she danced with pleasure to see my civic crown, 
And took my sword, and hung it up, and brought me forth my gown! 
Now, all those things are over—yes, all thy pretty ways, 
Thy needle-work, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays ; 
And none will grieve when I go forth, or smile when I return, 
Or watch beside the old man’s bed, or weep upon his urn. 
The house that was the happiest within the Roman walls, 
The house that envied not the wealth of Capua’s marble halls, 
Now, for the brightness of thy smile, must have eternal gloom, 
And for the music of thy voice, the silence of the tomb. 
The time iscome. See how he points his eager hand this way ! 
See how his eyes gloat on thy grief, like a kite’s upon the prey! 
With all his wit, he little deems, that, spurned, betrayed, bereft, 
Thy father hath in his despair one fearful refuge left. 
He little deems that in this hand I clutch what still can save 
Thy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the poyggn of the slave : 
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Yea, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow— 

Foul outrage which thou know’st not, which thou shalt never know. 
Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me one more kiss ; 
And now, mine own dear little girl, there is no way but this.”’ 

With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the side, 

And in her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob she died. 


Then, for a little moment, all people held their breath ; 
And through the crowded Forum was stillness as of death ; 
And in another moment brake forth from one and all 
A cry as if the Volscians were coming o’er the wall. 
Some with averted faces shrieking fled home amain ; 
Some ran to call a leech ; and some ran to lift the slain: 
Some felt her lips and little wrist, if life might there be found ; 
And some tore up their garments fast, and strove to stanch the wound. 
In vain they ran, and felt, and stanched: for never truer blow 
That good right arm had dealt in fight against a Volscian foe. 


When Appius Claudius saw that deed, he shuddered and sank down, 
And hid his face some little space with the corner of his gown. 
Till, with white lips and bloodshot eyes, Virginius tottered nigh, 
And stood before the judgment-seat, and held the knife on high. 
“Oh! dwellers in the nether gloom, avengers of the slain, 
By this dear blood I cry to you, do right between us twain ; 
And even as Appius Claudius hath dealt by me and mine, 
Deal you by Appius Claudius and all the Claudian line !” 
So spake the slayer of his child, and turned, and went his way ; 
But first he cast one haggard glance to where the body lay, 
And writhed, and groaned a fearful groan, and then, with steadfast feet, 
Strode right across the market-place unto the Sacred Street. 


Then up sprang Appius Claudius: ‘‘ Stop him ; alive or dead ! 
Ten thousand pounds of copper to the man who brings his head.” 
He looked upon his clients; but none would work his will. 

He looked upon his lictors ; but they trembled, and stood still. 

And, as Virginius through the press his way in silence cleft, 

Ever the mighty multitude fell back to right and left, 

And he hath passed in safety unto his woeful home, 

And there ta’en horse to tell the camp what deeds are done in Rome. 


By this the flood of people was swollen from every side, 
And streets and porches round were filled with that o’erflowing tide ; 
And close around the body gathered a little train 
Of them that were the nearest and dearest to the slain. 
They brought a bier, and hung it with many a cypress crown, 
And gently they upliftec her, and gently laid her down. 
The face of Appius Claudius wore the Claudian scowl and sneer, 
And in the Claudian note he cried, ‘*‘ What doth this rabble here ?- 
Have they no crafts to mind at home, that hitherward they stray ? 
Ho! lictors, clear the market-place, and fetch the corpse away !” 
Till then the voice of pity and fury was not loud ; 
But a deep sullen murmur wandered among the crowd, 
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Like the moaning noise that goes before the whirlwind on the deep, 

Or the growl of a fierce watch-dog but half aroused from sleep. 
But when the lictors at that word, tall yeomen all and strong, 

Each with his axe and sheaf of twigs, went down into the throng, 

Those old men say, who saw that day of sorrow and of sin, 

That in the Roman Forum was never such a din. 

The wailing, hooting, cursing, the howls of grief and hate 

Were heard beyond the Pincian hill, beyond the Latin gate. 

But close around the body, where stood the little train 

Of them that were the nearest and dearest to the slain, 

No cries were there, but teeth set fast, low whispers, and black frowns, 
And breaking up of benches, and girding up of gowns. 

"Twas well the lictors might not pierce to where the maiden lay, 

Else surely had they been all twelve torn limb from limb that day, 
Right glad they were to struggle back, blocd streaming from their heads, 
With axes all in splinters, and raiment all in shreds. 

-Then Appius Claudius gnawed his lip, and the blood left his cheek ; 
And thrice he beckoned with his hand, and thrice he strove to speak ! 
And thrice the tossing Forum set up a frightful yell. 

** See, see, thou dog! what thou hast done ; and hide thy shame in hell! 
That thou wouldst make our maidens slaves, must first make slaves of men. 
Tribunes! Hurrah for Tribunes! Down with the wicked Ten!” 

And straightway thick as hailstones, came whizzing through the air 
Pebbles, and bricks, and potsherds, all round the curule chair: 

And upon Appius Claudius great fear and trembling came ; 

For never was a Claudius yet brave against aught but shame. 





Art. 1V.—Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia, and the 
Songs of the People inhabiting the Shores of the Caspian Sea. 
Collected and ‘Translated by ALEXANDER Cuopzko, Esq. 
Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund. 


THESE Specimens have been collected by the Translator, ‘during a 
sojourn of eleven years, in the countries of the East where they are 
popular ; and they were gathered in the course of oral communica- 
tions with the people—generally the lower orders, who didnot know 
how to read or write. ‘The source, therefore, from which they were 
obtained must be held to prove them genuine. ‘The collection, in- 
deed, being of the unwritten poetry of the inhabitants of Northern 
Persia and those of the Coasts of the Caspian Sea, forms a curious 
and valuable body of literature, in dialects too, some of which are 
wholly unknown to European Orientalists, whilst the others are but 
partially understood. We may here notice that Mr. Chodzko’s 
mother-tongue is not that of England, but that he is manifestly 
skilled in it; though he modestly states that he has been indebted 
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for assistance, in the way of correction and alteration, to the Rev. 
James Reynolds, the Secretary of the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee. 

The literary world has certainly been laid under very considerable 
obligations to the Committee, as well as to the translator, by this 
work; for without the patronage of a liberal, well-regulated, and 
discerning society, it is not to be expected that it would have ever 
appeared. Its value and its interesting nature cannot escape notice, 
even on the most superficial perusal; for although there may be 
many Eastern compositions, and in the language of Persia as well as 
Arabia, that excel these Specimens, none of them, perhaps, convey 
a more faithful picture of the manners, habits, and character of the 
people among whom they are current. One cannot dip into the 
volume without alighting instantly upon examples,—upon passages 
as well as modes of expression, images, and allusions, which incon- 
testibly prove the genuineness of the representation. 

By far the longest and most interesting piece in the collection is 
entitled “The Adventures and Improvisations of Kurroglou, the 
Bandit-Minstrel of Northern Persia ;” which is translated from the 
Perso-Turkish dialect. The hero of this narrative and these poetical 
effusions lived in the second half of the seventeenth century, render- 
ing his name famous as the chief of a band of robbers, whose plun- 
derings were principally of the caravans on the great commercial road 
from Persia to Turkey, and still more so by his improvisations. His 
poetry and the memory of his actions are preserved and cherished 
with the utmost enthusiasm. ‘ He is their model-warrior—their 
national model-bard, in the whole signification of those terms.” He 
is in fact regarded as the beau-ideal of whatever is manly and chivalric, 
indicating distinctly what is the sort of moral code which regulates 
the lives of the wandering tribes scattered over the vast pasture tracts 
between the Euphrates and the Merve. His love-songs are recited at 
every festival even to the present day, and his are the war-songs sung 
on the eve of battle, and whenever the national spirit is invoked. 
And yet this popular name does not appear to have ever attracted 
the attention of any European traveller. 

With regard to the character of his improvisations, so far as moral 
rule and sentiment are to be considered, nothing can be more simple 
and easily described. It is exactly this,—to take by force whatever 
his needs or fancy suggest, and then to spend it with the prodigality 
of one who has no scruple to help himself to a new supply wherever 
it is to be found. His sensuality is as limitless as are his plunderings, 
his recklessness of danger, or his love ofadventure. As respects the 
poctical qualities of the hundreds of stanzas poured forth by this 
illiterate nomade, they are evidently as extemporancous as relates to 
thought as to expression ; being altogether different from the laboured 
pieces of cultivated and scholarly minds. He is also the hero of them 
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himself, but having nothing to do with the supernatural world ; al- 
though there is no lack of exaggeration and boasting, for which the 
Orientals are so notorious. ‘ ‘The ideal of Kurroglou is the fidelit 
of a warrior to his knightly word, and, above all, a wild unbounded 
freedom. ‘This is the only star his eyes can see in the moral heaven, 
and following its light alone, he meets with adventures, which remind 
us of the heroes of Cervantes and Ariosto. He does not well under- 
stand other virtues and vices ; or rather he conceives and interprets 
them according to his nomadic habits of thought and feeling ;” all 
which is in perfect consistency with the philosophy, practical and 
speculative, of the Turkish tribes of Northern Persia. 

Kurroglou was the son of a poor Turkman Tuka; and cares not, 
in his sort of pride, for followers and servitors of higher birth than 
himself; over whom, however, he rules with despotic power and will. 
But, besides an extreme idea of his own importance, and an intoler- 
ance of all whose sway would curb or overtop his own, he is aristocratic 
and high-minded in nothing else, unlessin his choice of sweethearts, 
—these being the daughters of princes and men of rank, but whom 
he treats in the true Oriental fashion,—that of a man who regards 
them as mere toys, and things to be bought and parted with as other 
articles of fancy and commerce. Indeed, the insight into the female 
character, furnished in the course of the improvisations, hardl 
entitles it to other regard than is manifested by the bandit 
minstrel. 

While, however, Kurroglou displayed no chivalrous constancy of 
love for woman, there was one object towards which his affection was 
enthusiastic and enduring: this was his horse Kyrat,—the creature 
being next in importance throughout the improvisations to the hero- 
poet himself. The description of Kyrat’s qualities, says the translator, 
are considered by the best judges of horses in Persia, as the surest 
authority to depend on in hippological questions. ‘The ‘‘ mourning 
song after the loss of this favourite steed is reckoned amongst tke 
most beautiful elegies that Oriental literature can boast of.” The 
bandit frequently calls him “‘ My eye! my soul!” And he dies one 
hour after his horse’s death. 

Kurroglou is said to have left some improvisations on every lead- 
ing event ‘of his life, —his war-songs being valued next the descriptions 
of the horse. The singers who recite his stanzas, take it upon 
themselves to unite them and fill up the picture by a narrative jn 
prose, explaining where and when he improvised them. The 
translator found a general agreement in the substance of these pro- 

saic links, and the stanzas themselves everywhere the same. The 
pages before us contain both sorts of composition. We shall now 
extract some samples, it being declared that the powerful and manly 
language of the original, the liv ely rhythm of the verse, create a 
species of wild and bold harmony, “ inimitable in any translation.” 
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Pointed reference has been made to the feelings which the high- 
wayman-poet entertained towards the tender sex; and in perfect 
accordance with the character given to the women of the East in 
general, whose favourite pursuit is the acquisition of power, the 
Princess Nighara, being dazzled by the colouring given to his ex- 
ploits and extent of rule, sends him her portrait “with a love-letter. 
Kurroglou speeds him to Constantinople, and obtains admission in 
the guise of a Saint or Haji, professing to be a messenger from her 
father, who is on a pilgrimage to Mecca. But no sooner does he 
gain an entrance, and is for an instant left alone, while a servant 
announces to her mistress the arrival of the Haji, than he throws 
aside his disguise :— 


Princess Nighara came soon after with her maidens. No Haji was to be 
seen, but instead of him she beheld a manly face, with mustachios protruding 
beyond the ears, a true pattern and compendium of a perfect Looty. “ Thou 
mischievous story-teller,” said she, turning towards the maid-servant, 
‘‘where isthe chavush?” ‘I swear by Allah that this very man was the 
Haji, and had a turban on his head.” ** Thou must then ask this musician 
what is become of the Haji?” The maid ran to Kurroglou, and said, ‘* The 
Haji has been here before thee, where is he now?” Kurroglou answered 
angrily, * Avaunt and vanish, nasty girl! no living soul was seen here, ex- 
cept myself.” The poor maid came back to the princess, and swore by 
everything, that the Haji whom she had seen had been transformed. ‘“* Go 
along, ruffian, thou hast introduced me to a pretty Haji indeed. He had, 
no doubt, given thee a kiss or so. Quick, my girls, fetch the rods here!” 
Ina glance the feet of the innocent maid were attached to the falaca, and 
innumerable blows came down on her heels. 


Kurroglou was now moved with compassion for the girl, and plac- 
ing himself before the princess, was going to salute her, quite in 
keeping with the character of a gallant, or “Looty, but he be thought 
him that she was the suitan’s daughter, and besides perceived to- 
kens of danger to his own person. Upon this he took his guitar and 
sang, 

But Nighara called him bad names and gave him, to the bargain, 
a kick in the bosom; when one of her attendant maidens exclaimed : 
Princess, it is a pity thou shouldst profane thy slender feet against 
the unwashed breast of this dirty wretch.” Kurroglou answered, 
“ How dost thou know, foolish girl, that my breast is not more pre- 
cious than thy mistress’s heel ?” And he proceeded to sing :-— 


Thou art a garden full of violets and of hyacinths. Why dost thou wound 
my bosom ? Those breasts of thine are white paper. Why is it then that 
they hinder my pen from tracing on them a tale of love ? 


But— 


Nighara directed her maid-servants to give a thrashing to the impudent 
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fellow. (God preserve any man from being placed under the nails of the 
fingers of an angry woman!) The girls continued to pour a hail of blows 
upon Kurroglou. His olive-coloured dress of cloth soon fell to pieces on his 
body. ‘The scourged man called out, ‘‘ O Princess, if thou hast no pity for 
me, be merciful to thy own servant-maids ; their hands and feet grow callous 
from beating me.”” The Princess said, ‘‘ Come girls, let us take some wine, 
after which we will return to thrash again this mustachioed impostor.” They 
then departed. 


In the meanwhile the poct said in his heart, amid many other 
things— 


Thou hast undergone so many troubles. Thou camest to Stambul,— 
What then? Ifit were possible at least to find, as a compensation, some 
fourteen or fifteen girls as beautiful as she is, what a valuable addition to my 
stock at Chamly-bill. I would carry away every one of them to console my- 
self after my failure of this day. 


The ruins of the port of Chamly-bill, built by Kurroglou, are 
pointed out to the present day, we are told, in the delightful valley 
of Salmas. 

The adventurous and abrupt wooer deemed it wise to do his ut- 
most to avoid a second beating, by plunging into a pond, when 
holding the guitarover his head, he swam with one hand to the middle, 
where a fountain was playing from a column of marble, upon which 
he placed himself; and while the girls were pelting him with stones, 
he luckily bethought him of the letter which had been handed to 
him by Belly-Ahmed, and improvised thus— 


Forbid no longer Kurroglou to suck the freshness of thy lips. The man 
who shall touch thy waist but once, will become immortal. O Nighara! I 
am thy slave in good and bad fortune. 


The Princess now said in her heart, What if it is Kurroglou 
himself?” Then 


She inquired, ‘‘ Hear me, young man, tell the truth, art thou Kurroglou ?”’ 
‘God bless thee! thy waiting-women’s whips have tanned my skin like that 
of an obstinate buffalo, and thou hast never thought till now of asking me 
whether I am Kurroglou. Ifthou didst not desire to see me, what was 
the use of writing that letter through Belly-Ahmed?” ‘* Then thou art he, 
indeed ; pardon me, my Kurroglou! if I have offended thee, it is because I 
did not know who thou wert ; if 1 have chid thee, thou art at liberty to cut 
out my tongue; if I have struck thee, I allow thee to cut off my hand, only 
pardon me.” “| have paraoned thee before this.” ‘ My father, Sultan 
Murad, is as tall as thyself, 1 will fetch one of his royal gowns; if it should 
be too long for thee, I will direct a nail to be driven into each of thy heels, 
that thou mayest grow taller ; if it should be too short, I shall have thy legs 
chopped off just at the place to which the gown will reach. If it is 
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too wide, I will have thy belly cut open, thy skin taken off and stuffed with 
straw, according to the measure. Only be quick, get out of the water, and 
the matter will be soon settled.”” Kurroglou said, ‘ Thou art punishing me 
according to Abou-Horeyra’s code. But never mind that, [ shall obey thee 
in everything.” But he thought in his heart, ‘‘ A woman is easily deceived. 
If the gown should be too Jong, I will raise myself on tiptoe ; if too short, | 
will bend my knees; if too wide, I shall swell my belly ; if too tight, I will 
draw it in.” He then said, ‘* Princess, let the gown be brought.” When 
he was getting out of the water, Nighara assisted him with her own hand. 
The mantle was soon brought, and it seemed to have been made expressly 
for Kurroglou’s use, it fitted him so nicely. The Princess and Kurroglou 
threw their hands round each other’s neck and went to the kiosk. Accord- 
ing to Turkish custom, they drank from the same vessel, he first emptied a 
cup of wine, and then she emptied it in turn. 


An elopement of course ensues, the Princess having informed the 
poct that “ifthou art young and ‘gallant, thou shalt have an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing thys: tf,” while “ [alone will take a drive.” 
According to arr angement they meet, when, having untied the shawl 
of his girdle, he bound round with it the Princess and himself, telling 
her to ‘clasp him with both her arms, in which fashion Kyrat carrics 
them both; nor did he stop to take howash until he found himself at 
twenty farsakhs’ distance from Constantincple. Having arrived at a 
lovely meadow, situated iu the mountains, he informs the lady that 
itis necessary to seek rest, for that he had no sleep all night, and 
that he is about to take a nap; upon which this discourse occurs: 


‘Dost thou intend to have a long sleep ora short one?” Kurrozlou 
placing his face close to Nighara’s shocks replied, ‘‘ Dear young darling, my 
sleep is of a double nature, one is but three days, and the other seven days 
long.” ‘* What a pretty lover ! May thy house fall in ruins! Not con- 
tent to have brought me from Stambul into this desert, he must needs 
frighten me with so long a sleep. A rescue may arrive from the city. This 
is not the place for joking.” ’ “ Young lady, should the pursuing army find 
us in this place, so much the better. “The meadow is smooth, just fit for a 
field of battle. My Kyrat possesses this virtue, that whenever my enemy 
sets out from any place against me, he neighs; when the foe has made half 
its distanee, Kyrat grows restless and sneezes; and when at last the enemy 
is on the point of show ing himself, Kyrat digs the ground with his hoof, and 
foams at t 1e mouth. Mark well all these signs, and when the last is given, 
thou must awake me.” This said, he placed her head under his own, and 


cheek by cheek, he fell asleep. 


We must now leave the story of the Princess, and cite one or two 
specimens of the bandit-minstrel’s eloquence of song in celebration 
of the horse, especially of his matchless Kyrat. As thus:— 

.et me sing the praise of an Arabian horse. is mane ought to be as i 

Let g the | fan Arabian } H ght to be as if 


made of silken thread. His feet, which must not be fleshy, ought to be 
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highly compassed with skin; his hoofs must look as if they were turned; 
his shoes must not weigh more than one okka of silver. He ought to be 
stout and of moderate size. His neck should be long, slender, and smooth 
like a ribbon. When he is led out of the stable he should be playful ina 
thousand ways. He must eat like a hungry wolf. His belly should fill the 
girth exactly. 


Again,— 


A ride on a bay horse is sure to bring good luck. ‘The rider's heart takes 
delight in him. His knees are black, his neck puts you in mind of the neck 
of the camel baggar. The heart takes delight in. When he walks, his step 
is like the step of the camel koshah. W hen he is high in flesh, his back 
ought to be of the same breadth with his breast, and "the distance between 
his hind legs is such that a bowman can sit between them on the ground, 
when bending his bow. The heart takes delight in him. 


And again,— 


Mine isthe horse! I will have his precious back clothed with silken hous- 
ings. I will let him have a bath in a whole river of red wine. He is the 
chosen one of Kurroglou’s from amongst five hundred horses. The heart 
takes delight in him. * * Let me sing the praises of an Arabian horse. 
In his third year, all the external features of the horse can be distinct] 
traced. The skin is drawn tightly over his legs. The hoofs look as if they 
were polished on purpose. ‘The ribsare like the ribs of a bullock ; the fore 
legs like the stag’s. When he is between four and five years old, a man 
standing’at the saddle will not be able to reach his head with his hand. In 
the day of battle his head is turned towards the troops, his eyes are raised to 
heaven, and he scents the wind with his wide open nostrils. * * When 
the horse is between seven and ten years old, his coat becomes smoother and 
smoother ; at last, in his tenth year, the proper colour of the horse appears 
to remain for ever.”’ 


In his old age Kurroglou resolved on surrendering himself to the 
King of Persia, determined never again to draw his sword; and 
even ordering his servants and warriors to nail the weapon down on 
both sides of the scabbard. After a short stay at court, to which he 
had been invited more than once, it was his purpose to make a pil- 
erimage to Mecca. He was, however, inveigled on his way to the 
seeneecl by two caitiff khans, who thought by this service to earn 
agh rewards from the king. The minstrel having been persuaded 
to “spend the night with them, they went to the stable, and *‘ cut the 
veins of all four legs of Kyrat;” a then with their servants rushed 
upon Kurroglou. "He hurried to look after his steed, which he dis- 
covered weltering in its blood; and he ‘cried like a child.” Then 
turning to his enemies, he exclaimed, ‘ Villains! come nearer. You 
have killed my Kyrat, peeing is my hens: strike! Ishall not defend 
myself any longer, t take my life also. Without him I am undone in 
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this world.” But he did not die without, as was his invariable habit, 
prefacing the i important event with a song. Our last extract from 
his improvisations contains his farewell to his ‘‘seven hundred and 
seventy-seven warriors,” as he bid a final adieu to the mountain- 
pastures of Chamly-bill, to visit the Shah. 


“The spring comes. The snow melts on the mountains. My sisterly 
mountains unveil their fronts before my eyes. Here my Egyptian sword 
revelled in blood to satiety! O my mountains! my battles will live eternally 
in yourechoes! How happy I was wandering upon your bosom! Hidden 
amongst your rocks, I lay in ambush, waiting till a heavy caravan ascended 
your acclivities. my mountains, you never betrayed my secrets! Thanks 
to you! Thanks! Kurroglou, and with him all his warriors, wept. ‘Then 
having rested himself a little, he sang on. ‘*‘ Having made a descent on 
Chamly-bill with Ayvas, I drunk the red wine which flowed in streams. O 
my mountains! I measured with the hollow of my shield the tourquoises, 
pearls, gold, silver and jewels of the whole world, which I have gotten upon 
you as my booty.” Kurroglou sighed and sang on. ‘‘I crushed down 
Scutari, that fortress of the sultan, high, like you, my mountains! Farewell, 
ye lovely mountains! I used to snatch from the sheeps’ breasts your lambs ; 
but to-day, I will devour your wolves, and will howl like them.” The 
warriors said, ‘‘O! our master, during thy long life in this world, thou 
didst never leave the cup of pleasure without exhausting it to the bottom ; 
what art thou then sighing for? Kurroglou sang. Kurroglou says, ‘ | 
came into this world. I learned the price of the days gone by. I died the 
very day my mother brought me forth. I have only two brothers, my sword 
and my horse. Ye mountains ye are my sisters.”” They proceeded further 
and arrived at Gazly-Gull. There Kurroglou bade farewell to his warriors, 
recommended them to live together on good terms, and added, ‘‘ It is pos- 
sible I shall never see you again. The Fates, always treacherous, befriend 
nobody faithfully.” And he sang :—‘‘O warriors! do no repent with too 
great presumption; there is no one equal to us. Never be backward in 
mutual aid and friendship. Speak just words without anger, and never 
trespass the limits of your duty.” The banditti listened to him with awful 
interest. He sang on:—‘“ I'll fall a victim to a trueman. Perdition upon 
all the generation of villains. Let not a man grasp at another’s property. 
O may my head fall a victim to a man of noble birth! May God send afflic- 
tion upon the coward. O man! when nobody buys thy goods, do not unpack 
thy loadings. They call me Kurroglou. My age has reached a hundred 
years. Learn from me, a madman, that you must never fly before the 
enemy.” Kurroglou finished. All his men shed tears abundantly. He 
kissed the eyes of every one of them, told them to wait for him for one year, 
and rode away alone to Ispahan. 


Specimens of Astrakan Tatar songs, or folgaws, are given by the 
translator, who otherwise calls them rhapsodies. ‘They are sung by 
the bards of the country, the Gyrans, whose he reditary skill, like ‘that 
of the Scandinavian Scalds, is said to be disappearing daily in modern 
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times. Those given are believed to be old. We quote that styled 
the ‘* Last Farewell.” 


My bay horse was fond of my singing a tolgaw while ] was riding. My 
bay horse will remain in the stables. My Tatar girls, beautiful as the waves, 
remained in the tent. My beautiful Tatar girls will find a husband for 
themselves; my bay horse will find a rider. My old mother, after losing 
such a warrior as me, will stoop from grief, and will find a dark grave for 
herself. 

The horse often takes rank with the most endeared of their fellow- 
creatures, among the wild tribes of Asia. 

There is a considerable number of Persian songs in the collection 
before us, which were mostly obtained by the translator from the 
inmates of the harem of the late King of Persia, Feteh Aly Shah. 
His majesty was a poet hiniself,—“ the model of a gentleman in his 
country ; and in this respect, his taste for literature, the fine arts, 
the toilet, and pleasure, powerfully modified the national rudeness 
of his subjects.” But these songs are not always fit for delicate 
ears, according to European notions. Music and wine, and a de- 
bauch, have in Persia the same name; the gratification of sensuality 
being the prime object. Still, says the translator, ‘‘ persons able to 
consult the text of these songs, will certainly admire the voluptuous 
elegance of the style in which they are written.” We quote one 
entitled “An Accident in the Garden,” which enjoyed great reputa- 
tion at the court of ‘Teheran, towards the close of the voluptuous 
Shah’s reign, having been composed on the occasion of some act of 
infidelity detected in the harem of his eldest son. 


My little beloved maiden, tell me the truth. I'll lavish caresses and kisses 
on thee. I'll give thee many new dresses; tell me who has combed thy 
hair? Who?” ‘ Upon my word; upon Aly Shah’s soul! I went into 
the Shah’s garden, and there a friend has plaited my hair; a female friend, 
indeed.” ** My tiny little girl confess, and I will caress and kiss thee. Who 
has anointed thy eyes with surma? Who? Tell me the plain truth. 
Who has scented thy hair? I will not persecute thee; I will share thy 
anguish, only tell me who did it?” ‘* Faith! I swear, oh master of my soul! 
a friend has anointed my brows, and scented the tresses of my hair; a fe- 
male friend, indeed, has done it.” ‘‘ My little girl, my soul! tell me the 
truth. I'll give thee money; I'll be thy servant,—thy slave. Who bit © 
thy face? Who?” ‘ Upon my word, I do not tell a story. Upon the 
soul «f Aly Shah! it was a friend who bit my face; a female friend, indeed !” 
**My darli ing. my sweet, my dear! I'l] bestow a thousand favours on thee ; 
only confess whe has kissed thy lips?” ‘* Faith! upon thy children’s soul, it 
was a friend that kissed my ling ; a female fricnd, indeed!” ‘‘ Then tell 
me, good-for-nothing jade; I'll force thee to tell me thetruth. I will flog 
thee with rods; I'l] brand thee with hot iron. Tell me who has torn thy 
shalvars?” ‘* Upon my word; upen the soul of Aly Shah! I went to the 
Shah’s garden, to take a walk, and to ‘sce people. I was passing by the 
garden-keepers, when, lo, a thorn did tear my shalvars !”’ 
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The Turkman songs in the collection are remarkable for the sen- 
timents of pure morality found in them, considering the country in 
which they are popular, and where there are no other guarantees of 
‘social order. Our first example here is attributed to Karajoglan, 
whose productions are held in high estimation at Khorassan, 


Let the whole world rise against me, I shall not part with you, my girl! 
Let the Doomsday come upon the earth, my girl! I will not part with you. 
From the snowy tops of a mountain, the prophet may send his orders with 
thunder: Arsu may part with Gamber; I shall not part with you, my girl! 
A youth as I am, I come from my encampment. Sugar pours from your 
lips; let the nightingale part with his beloved rose, but oh! my girl, I shall 
not part with you. I get up early from my bed; I implore the aid of the 
saints. O let Ferad part with his Shirim, my girl! I shall not part with 
you. Karajoglan says, God grant that my vows be fulfilled. Faith, I swear, 
my girl, that I will never part with you. 


This is another of the songs attributed to the same poet :— 


He. Beautiful girl standing at the spring, give me a drop of water; I am 
thirsty. God bless you, girl; do not keep me long. I must be off. 

She. I never give water to those I do not know, neither to men looking 
so knavish as thou. Youare of a Kurdish breed, you bastard! Drink, 
and do not stop on your way. Our tribe is not a thoughtless one. You 
will find no good at this spring. Every fox that passes is not to be mis- 
taken for a lion. Drink and go your way. 

He. I cannot alight from my Arabian horse; I cannot retract the words 
you heard. Iam tired, and cannot get down; give me a little water, O 
maiden; and I will quench my thirst. God bless you! do not keep me any 
longer. 

She. The nightingales grow up in song with the spring. I sing sweeter 
than nightingales. A tired man sleeps in his house. Dyink and depart 
with God’s blessings. 

He. V'll be a guest in your encampment; I'll be your shield (protection). 
Dear girl! I'll be a servant to your father. Give me some water to drink, 
O my darling. 

She. There are many travellers on these roads; some are hungry, some 
are not. Iam anorphan! I have nofather. Drink and go your way. 

fe. Your brows are so beautifully arched, as if they were drawn with a 
pen. Your teeth look like a row of pearls. I'll consent to be a servant to 
your brother; O my girl! give me a little water to drink, &c. 

She. Groves are numerous on our fields. We have plenty of roses and 
violets. My brother has a Negro slave to serve him. Drink, do not tarry 
any longer. 

He. It rains often in our encampment ; our people wear kapaneks of felt- 
cloth. They often meet with a kiss at the water-side. Give me some water 
to drink, &c. 

She. Now, when you understand me at last, come to a solitary place, 
press my hands, suck my lips, and forget all but love. 

He. You turned your face from me before. You were inexorable, and cold 
like iron. You abused Karajoglan ; what is the reason you woo him now ? 
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rhe songs of Mehdum-Kuly, another Turkman poet, are fondly 
cherished in Khorassan. The sketch of his life is too remarkable and 
romantic to be overlooked when quoting specimens of his songs :— 


The father of the poet who wrote the three following songs, was a Turk-. 
man Tuka, and passed his life ina real Turkman manner. He pillaged the 
Persian provinces cuntiguous to his encampment, got prisoners, sold them in 
Khiva, and by these means amassed great riches. Atter his death, his only 
son, Mehdum-Kuly, secing himself possessed of such a considerable fortune, 
gave up his father’s profession of arms, and instead of encountering the 
dangers of distant chappows (forays,) he preferred to enjoy himself at home 
with his friends, and devoted a great part of his time to contemplative phi- 
losophy and poetry. That sort of life could not gain approbation in the 
encampments of wandering brigands. His mother upbraided him for 
squandering away his fortune in entertaining his friends; his countrymen 
reproached him for leading an effeminate life, and doubted his courage. The 
answer he gave to his mother will be found hereafter. But the suspicions 
concerning his personal valour heavily oppressed his heart. One day, there- 
fore, tothe great astonishment of his countrymen, he armed himself, mounted 
his horse, and disappeared. He roamed for a few days about different Per- 
sian villages, and at last succeeded in making a prisoner, whom he tied with a 
rope, intending to bring him home as a proof to his fellow-countrymen, that 
to be as enterprising as themselves, he had only to exercise his own will. 
On his way to the encampment, he arrived at a small river, the Summar, 
descending from the Attock of the Turkman Tukas. Fatigued with his 
journey, he fell asleep on the bank of that river, when the earth, mined by 
the current of water, gave way. Mehdum-Kuly would have been lost but 
for the interference of his prisoner. The latter, though having his hands and 
legs tied, and lying at some distance, seeing his master’s danger, rolled himself 
towards him, and succeeded in catching hold of his cloak with his teeth, and 
thereby preserved him from a watery grave. This worthy action was not 
lost upon Mehdum-Kuly. He conducted his prisoner to the encampment, 
and not only refused a handsome sum which had been offered to him for his 
prize, but restored him to liberty, loaded him with presents, and offered his 
personal attendance in order to secure his safe return to his native place. 
Coming home from that excursion, he alighted on the very spot we have 
spoken of above, and fell again asleep. Aly, son-in-law of the prophet, 
appeared to him in a dream, and gave him some delicious nectar to drink. 
Mehdum-Kuly awoke, felt himself younger, and, to use the words of the 
aushik who supplied me with these particulars, ‘* his heart came to its place, 
his tougue became an inexhaustible source of words, full of fire and elo- 
quence.” It was the first inspiration of Mehdum-Kuly. From that time, 
from a Sunnite he became an enthusiastic Sheah ; he preached that religion 
to the Turkmans, as well as the abolition of the slave-trade, and died, 
adored as a saint. 


A striking characteristic of Mehdum-Kuly’s poetry is the love of 
nature; while the philosophical reflection and the low estimate set 
by him on worldly things, are no less rare qualities in these eastern 
yegions. Here is “‘ His Moral Song :’— 
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Hear me, ye mollahs, dervishes, rich men, and begs! The paths of fate 
are tortuous. Prayers without contrition will be of no avail. To trust in 
riches is vanity. O my friends! your body is a handful of dust, your 
breath (life) is but of one moment’s duration. Contemplate yourself men- 
tally ;—your object is vanity. Your life is one night’s resting-place ; 
your body isa cage. Your scul is a hawk with its eyes bound. O my 
friends! He is the man for me who lays his soul on the path of God ; who, 
stooping slily, falls upon the enemy ; who gives largesses. He is the man 
for me who gives bread to the hungry. Yes; to feed a starving man is as 
much as to perform a pilgrimage to Mecca, O my friends! The nose shrinks, 
the face becomes yellow, the lips get parched,and the words cease. Make 
haste! the nails, so beautifully rosy when young, turn blue ; the eyes sink in. 
The faith brought from a foreign country is.a trifling one, O my friends! 
Mehdum-Kuly says, I trample upon this life (i.e. I scorn it). Life lasts 
but five days; do not go astray from the right path. Only think, my 
friends! is it reasonable to store necessaries during a hundred years, for a 
travel of five days ? 


And this is what has for its title, ‘‘ His Winter Recollections.” 


From the summits of the lofty snowy mountains the clouds get down ; 
the rains pour and the streams gush. ‘Theenamoured nightingale seeks for 
a shelter in the bowers. Autumn hastens; the leaves of the rose grow pale 
and wither. The soup of a villanous miser will attract many a parasite 
more villanous than himself. Do not stretch your hand to him, you will 
not be able to strike a spark from such a flint. The wandering tribes pitch 
their tents on the mountains’ tops. The tree is green, the highway gets 
obliterated, the road disappears in the tufted exuberance of vernal vegeta- 
tion. Drink that sherbet out of yonder cup, and your heart will flame ; 
a flood of eloquence will pour from your lips. Everybody must leave this 
treacherous world ; neither a learned man, a lord, a king, nor a slave, will 
be spared. Mehdum-Kuly says, Who will find a right path ? One scarcely 
steps upon the world; one goes on; one loses his way. One handful of 
sand will cover your face. The lips wither, the teeth fall out, the tongue 
becomes dumb, and there remains but a yawning skull. 


We give another specimen of figurative and sententious morality 
—the ‘* Advices of Kaminah :”’— 


An aksakul ought to govern his tribe himself: it is improper to intrust a 
slave with the government of the free nomades. Vernal floods must subside. 
Of what use is a fortress to him who has no luck, or tribe. A man who is to 
be at the head of government ought to be of good birthand religion. A jaded 
mare cannot gallop and trot likea good horse. Do not call aslave Master, nor 
a maid-servant Mistress : a spun-silk thread cannot be compared to a hair. 
The ducks with green enamelled heads delight in swimming upon deep lakes, 
but they do not like even to look’ at the morasses covered with weeds. 
There are many animals wandering upon the earth; but the gazelle only is 
fit for the desert. Aarchigai-tuga is the name of the king of hawks: the 
lord of sports does not take any kites into his hands. To be in love with a 
rose is the vocation of a nightingale ; but a crow, even dressed in the night- 
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ingale’s feathers, is not fit for a rose. I tell you whoever once tasted sugar. 
candy, he has no peace in his heart, he longs after sherbet. When an ass is 
over-fattened he kicks his master: a hed servant does not deserve good 
treatment. Sing tipsy-like during the five days of your life, Kaminah! 
Time goes on, and soon passes away. Know your master, and love your 
tribe. You must not make your servant cry. 


An important division of the present collection is allotted to the 
songs of the inhabitants of the southern coast of the Caspian Sea,— 
these being popular among the Ghilanis, the Mazenderanis, and other 
tribes in the district mentioned. Mr. Chodzko throws out some 
hints on introducing these specimens, and enters into a few details, 
which point to inquiries if steadily pursued with regard to the Zend 
language, that might issue in the solution of questions of a highly 
interesting kind, not only in philosophical science, but also towards 
a correct deciphering of ancient inscriptions. Nay, light might 
hence be derived for the fuller understanding of Scripture and sacred 
history. 

Relative to the literary merits of these songs of the Ghilanis, &c., 
the translator observes, that they have this peculiar feature,—they 
comprise in themselves not only all the elements of the lyrie poetry 
of modern Persia, but their external form is always a distich, in 
which the poet’s idea must be entircly comprised; in fact, it is the 
distich of the Psalms of David; ‘‘and what is more singular, resembles 
the style of the Book of Proverbs, and still more so the Song of 
Solomon.” We quote a piece called “A Female Stranger.” 


O mother, mother! I have no peace. It is time to pluck roses. I have 
no skirt to gather them into. Itis time to offer nosegays to the beloved. 
I am in a foreign country. I donot hear from my relations. 

The stars on heavens are bright as so many golden ducats. News has 
reached me that my lover is ill. I have tied up some apples and pome- 
granates in my handkerchief. I will go and see my lover. 

We by the rice field! The vine will not cling to thee. My sweetheart 
is young, warning has no effect upon her. Oh, let anybody boast of having 
embraced my sweetheart ; both his eyes will turn sore and shall never heal. 

I tilled on the top of a high mountain. I will give a tray full of pearls 
and a tray full of gold to him who will bring me news from my mother. I 
will cover him with pearls, and heap upon him a khalvar of silk. 





It must be evident from such specimens as these, that the Kuro- 
pean standards of poetry differ widely from those in vogue amongst 
Orientals; and that were it but in respeet of the sudden transitions, 
the bold images, and the frequent repetitions, our sympathies must 
fail in appreciating their power and pathos among the nations where 
they have been composed. 

Mr. Chodzko’s valuable volume contains towards its close, 
examples of the original texts of the specimens. He has also 
given nine Persian airs, arranged for the piano-forte. 
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Art. V.—The Lawyer; his Character and Rule of Holy Life. By 


Epwarp O’Brien, Esq., Barrister at Law. Pickering. 


Rule of Holy Life for a Lawyer! Is he an enthusiast of the mad- 
dst sort, or has he been born and reared in Utopia, who collocates 
ideas after this fashion ? Surely he has not been bred in an attorney’s 
office, nor been an auditor in Westminster-hall : he must be a total 
stranger experimentally to the “ glorious uncertainties!” he has never 
breathed the atmosphere of the Inns of Court, nor had the misfor- 
tune to take part in a dialogue for the briefest space with the sharpers. 
Has he even studied mankind in books, or read of the different pro- 
fessions 2? Can he have applied his reflections to the subject of 
temptations and tendencies, or philosophized concerning a person of 
briefs, precedents, routine and quirks ? 

Speculatively, one would pronounce the profession of the law to 
be the most tight-lacing of any as respects the understanding, and 
the most withering in regard to tie better principles and feelings of 
man’s nature ; while, practically, the theory is adopted with the force 
of a proverb in the modes of speech and thought of all nations. 
And yet every candid man of the world—every moralist will admit 
that among the tribes of the professors and practitioners of the law, 
the very highest names not only in the history of science and litera- 
ture may be met with, but the noblest examples as regards patriotism, 
splendour of efforts for the good of mankind, and high-souled moral 
worth. 

We need not go far for the discovery of several grounds for what 
a mere speculatist might consider a moral as well as social phenome- 
non. First of all we might remark, that the prizes which fall to the 
share of the profession, and the paramount esteem in which it is held, 
are sufficient to invite and to stimulate many whose aspirations are 
loftiest, whose intellects are the most capacious, and whose purposes 
are the most resolved. And when such men meet upon an arena, 
calculated above all others to whet to rivalship, how brilliant and im- 
posing must be the displays! But this is taking the thing as it is— 
the amphitheatre after its renown has been trumpeted forth in the 
ears of all, and from generation to generation,—the championship and 
the triumphs that have been held in admiration for ages. How came 
it to pass that the profession achieved for itself this paramount fame ? 
Now, it is plain, that the mere collision of minds which the law ne- 
cessitates will have its adequate results, in so far as giving readiness 
to the judgment and sharpening man’s natural wit are concerned. The 
contest of tongues must be brought tothe highest perfection among the 
order of lawyers. Inseparable must be the study of resources,—the 
drafts made on the stores of learning,—the fire kindled at the brightest 
shrines. Literature and philosophy therefore, no less than the dex- 
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terity that proceeds from use and practice, must distinguish the 
successful lawyer who aims at the higher honours of the profession, 
Need we dwell on the intense industry, and the habits of unvarying 
protracted regularity, without which natural talent and universal 
accomplishment are of small avail? or need we pronounce an 
eulogium upon the abstract value of the prudential habits referred 
to? 

Thus far as regards the mind and understanding, on the part of the 
aspirant and the profe ssor who entertains the hichest notions of the 
law as a mere science and art. But what of the moral principles, 
the affections and the humanities ? 

Now here, still abiding by the case of the man of lofty aspiration 
and noble resolves, we should say that his daily experience must not 
merely bring him acquainted in the closet, but often in the most 
touching manner, with the realities and the exigencies of life; and 
that supposing his heart to be as manly as his head i is, he must be- 
come a benefactor to his race in principle and in action: in short, 
that his sympathies as well as his intellect being cultured and inspired, 
he must at length be seen to stand forth as an enlightened philan- 
thropist,—a conspicuous friend to his fellow. And ‘such examples, 
several of them still illustrious among the living, might be named ; 
such examples we hold not only to be what ought to be looked for from 
the spirits we have supposed and the training to which they have been 
subjected, but to be the heroes and the monuments that have shed 
around the profession its halo of glory and its tide of renown. 

But there is something more to be noticed ere we can account for 
the fame and the attractions which are identified with the Jaw, taking 
its highest ranks and displays: we must measure the distance which 
these preserve in relation to the lowest,—we must even gothe length 
of declaring that while the one extreme receives exaggerations from 
the violence of its contrast with the other, the highest i is stimulated 
by its opposite to efforts and to the culture of excellences, which, 
were the pettifogger’s degradation not so low, or only dubious, 
might never be so strenuously adopted. It seems to be but a na- 
tural result that the eifted and high-minded should strive to free 
their feet from the mire of the vipers below them, and that these 
pests of society, on the other hand, should fashion for themselves a 
more distinctive notoriety, and if possible tend to a greater depth. 

But with all these admirations and separations, it is a wholesome 
service to have the old constitution and fraternities ofthe law stirred 
up and re-awakened. It is best that these travellers should have 
their eyes called off from the hackneyed ruts of thought and proceed- 
ing to the strict and pure principles of conduct, whatever may be 
their calling: it is needful that even the stars of the profession be 
reminded of fundamental and inalienable axionis of onerals. 

Truth to say, it is therefore that we welcome the work of Mr. 
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O'Brien, an Irish barrister, and lately deceased; who, modelling his 
volume after the manner of Herbert's  Countr y Parson,” has given 
us what he most justifiably calls ‘a sincere book.” 

The author of this work, we learn from the preface, was born in 
1808 and died in 1840. His religion was of a rare and uncommon 
kind ; pervading every action of his life ; inducing him to consider the 
Lawy er’s life and the Lawyer's practice, to be matters of conscience as 
well as of lucre. His reading lay principally among old books, ‘* and 
he therefore wrote naturally i in their manner ; * and we may add, he 
thought and lived upon the model of the older writers. Accordingly 
he acquired that straiter notice of things, which prevailed when 
authority was more revered than it is in these days of materialism, 
machinery, and matter-of-fact. 

The volume relates to difficult and to delicate questions of social 
and personal morals,—questions of deep concernment of virtue as 
well as of public economy,—mooted points. amongst speculatists, 
spectators, and practitioners. In short, the point is ,—has the lawyer 
the right to advocate that which is not only wrong, but wrong to his 
knowledge ? 

The volume in which this and kindred topics are discussed, con- 
sists of four parts,—an Introduction, containing a brief notice of the 
life and character of the writer, with the editor’s estimate of the 
work,—the author's ‘apology for the work,”—the Lawyer itself, being 
the writer’s beau-ideal of a Christian barrister,—and an Appendix, 
in itself highly interesting, exhibiting the opinions of a variety of 
writers, chiefly of the older class, on several subjects relating to legal 
practice. 

The ideal picture of a good lawyer is that which Mr. O’Brien 
draws; and he does it with much of sound judgment as well as right 
feeling,—in short, a high-toned morality, consistently with, and but- 
tressed by, an entensive knowle ‘dge cf life. Still, for his Lawyer, 
the author collects a number and varicty of traits not meeting in any 
one person, and therefore his hero is the ideal of excellence, if not 
of perfection, rather than an ordinary or even possible personage. 

With respect to the question,— can a lawyer justly undertake an 
unjust cause? we think that Mr. O’Brien is neither forcible nor 
explicit. His views are narrow, and his reasoning is captious,— 
meeting cases rather than principles. How is an advocate to know 
from his instructions, whether he has a just or an unjust cause ? 
What is the conscientious pleader to do, even when he is aware that 
his case is untenable in law, or even in justice? For, what is he to 
say to a client who comes forward and declares that Lam ouwé both in 
principle and fact, but that Iam obliged to make a stand, otherwise 
my opponent will not only whelm me, but eect an exorbitant advan- 
tage over me? [| am wrong, but not ne arly so wrong as my enemy, 
my oppressor, would represent. Tle will, at the very least, not tell 
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the whole truth on both sides,—only on his own, and with amplifica- 
tions; am | not entitled, obliged, to meet him with his own wea- 
pons and upon a similar ground? Will society be the gainer if T 
refrain from employing a barrister who will make the worse seem the 
better cause? Is it not profitable that life and society should be 
guarded by an acknowledged display of art and of oratory, so that 
the rapacious and the oppressive may be deterred? 

These and similar points are matters for casuists as well as for 
practitioners to consider. And after all, the custom of taking all 
cases that come, occasions less evil than might be supposed. For, if 
we look to general results, it seems to be productive of good to the 
public to doso, whatever may be the consequence to the profession 
and to individuals. The ingenuity of an advocate with a bad cause 
is opposed by another with a good. ‘There is also the presiding 
judge, and in many cases a jury, to adjust the facts and to arrive at 
the truth. 

Besides, a respectable lawyer will not only not undertake a noto- 
riously bad cause, but he will very soon establish for himself the 
character of a conscientious practitioner. Hence dirty cases go to 
dirty lawyers; the courts measuring their suits according to their 
characters; so that substantial good and benefit spring from the prac- 
tice conducted as it is. 

To come to examples, Sir Matthew Hale, when a young man at 
the bar, was in the habit of refusing to meddle with cases that seemed 
unjust, until he found by experience that such cases were often 
better than they at first appeared. Some great authorities have held 
that an advocate could not “honestly undertake the defence of a 
foul and desperate cause;” and a good argument on the subject is 
that which was put forward by Coke, Solicitor-General of the Com- 
monwealth at the trial of Charles the First, in his ‘ Vindication of 
the Professors and Profession of the Law.” He says— 


The client I look upon as a sick man, distempered, passionate, wilful, and 
extremely in love with his own cause, whatever it be ; and many times the 
best advice to a resolute client is but as a good lesson set to a lute out of 
tune—for affections pre-engaged draw away the judgment. Now the coun- 
sellorin the least measure ought not to feed the corrupt and peccant humour ; 
for that is not to act the honest lawyer but the flattering courtier, who steers 
his advice by the star of his prince’s inclination, as our adversary Satan 
works upon our fancies, and the wind makes the waters rage. Nor is it 
enough to tell the client faintly that he doubts his cause but will do the best 
he can ; but to deal freely with him—“ Sir, thus weuld I do if it were my 
own case; if you will not follow my advice, go to another; you are in a 
fever, and must not eat and drink after your own appetite.” I assure you 
there is a great difference between one counsellor and another; therefore the 
precious ought to be distinguished from others. The shepherd and the 
butcher look upon the sheep with a different eye, the one to do him good, 
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the other toeat him. The client retains two counsel; the one cares not 
for the cause further than he may gain by it; however it succeeds, he de- 
serves little in conscience ; the other desires his client may have his right, 
and what is given him freely he accepts contentedly. 

But to speak truth, many times the clients deserve the blame and not we, for 
they conceal the worst of their cause; and so, for want of a true confession, 
as the priest says, the absolution is worth nothing; for proof being the 
chariot which carries the judge to give sentence, how can the counsel tell 
what the success of a difference will be; which answers a common cavil that 
lawyers will be of any side. Though there is but one side true, the truth 
is many times in such a deep well, that every lawyer hath not a bucket to 
draw. Titles of law are very difficult, perplexed, knotty cases, which will 
hardly be made plain; the judge hath one ear for the plaintiff, another for 
the defendant; but the counsel hath both ears for his client, yet so as if he 
can discover the injustice of his client’s cause (and many times light may be 
seen at a little hole,) I am persuaded many of our great practisers will not 
maintain him in it. For, truly, to speak well in a bad cause is but to go to 
hell with a little better grace, without repentance ; it is buta kind of juggling, 
by an over curious flourish, to make a shadow seem a substance. If any of 
my profession think they may for their fee maintain a side which they think 
is dishonest....[ would fain but ask them such questions, whether the least 
evil may be done to procure the greatest good? And whether every par- 
ticular calling must not yield to the general one of Christianity? And whether 
a Christian may do anything against the truth, or must not do everything 
for the truth? And whether to be willingly instrumental to condemn the 
innocent, and to justify the wicked, be not both an abomination to the Lord ? 
And whether he can answer it at the bar of Heaven, that many a poor man 
should be undone and want food and raiment, because he found out some 
formality of law, or defect in the proceedings, yet persuaded in his conscience 
that the poor man had aright to the thing in question. If any man practise 
upon such principles—I had rather be tongue-tied, or not know how to 
write my name—rather be the hall-sweeper, and should die with more 
comfort. 


Having mentioned that great authority, Sir M. Hale, let us quote 
some of the precise words from his life, by Burnet :—“If he found 
the cause doubtful or weak in point of law, he always advised his 
clients to agree their business; yet afterwards he abated much of the 
scrupulosity he had about causes that appeared at first view unjust. 
Upon this occasion there were two causes brought to him, which, by 
the ignorance of the party or their attorney, were so ill represented 
to him, that they seemed to be very bad, but he, inquiring more 
narrowly into them, found they were really very good and just; so 
after this he slackened much of his former strictness of refusing to 
meddle in cases upen the ill circumstances that appeared in them at 
first.” 

Mr. O’Brien lays down the following principles, for the guidance 
of a lawyer to a Holy Life :—First, the lawyer must make it known 
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that he will defend none but just causes ; and secondly, that he will 
not, even in a just cause, make use of unjust arts. But the author 
goes farther; for he denies that it is the lawyer's duty, let the cause 
be what it may, to put forward that part of it alone which is favour- 
able to his client, suppressing all else, and leaving it to the opposing 
counsel and the judge to find out what they can; and so if counsel 
be ignorant, and the judge simple, to snatch all he can for his 
client. 

But we shall not enter farther into a sphere of discussion of so 
much scope and nicety ; and conclude with a sort of an apology as well 
as explanation for the work which is put forward by the editor in the 
preface,—it being doubtful whether it was intended for publication 
by Mr. O’Brien ; * and this being certain, that it had not received the 
author's final corrections. Now for the promised extract :— 





The object of the following pages is to pourtray in outline the character 
of a British lawyer ; to suggest the motives which should animate him, and 
the principles which should direct him in the exercise of his caliing. And 
here at the outset I shall be asked—What need, at this period of our nation, 
for that which, if ever necessary, should have been accomplished centuries 
ago? The answer to this question involves a censure on the present age, 
the justice of which it can scarce be expected to acknowledge readily. In 
earlier times, no manual (so far as I know) was offered to the professors of 
the law, to direct or control their conduct ; to impugn false or to suggest 
right principles: the chivalric spirit of the profession, which regarded the 
fee of the lawyer as the offering of gratitude, not as wages for labour, would 
have turned with abhorrence from a theory which makes a lawyer the mere 
implement of his client, to be used at pleasure for good or for ill; and though, 
doubtless, there were but too many who by their accursed avarice and unjust 
acts gave occasion to the censures of the satirist and the moralist, such cen- 
sures fell harmlessly upon the profession at large, which defended itself by 
repudiating the principles against which those attacks were directed. Now, 
however, that principles in morals generally, and particularly in regard to 
the professional conduct of advocates which former ages would have shrunk 
from with disgust, are openly avowed, and commonly followed, it seemed not 
an idle task to set forth the portraiture of that character which once was, 
and though too often ridiculed, I trust yet is the property of many; to the 
end that those who may never heretofore have thought seriously upon the 
deep responsibilities which attach to the calling of the lawyer, may look upon 
either picture and choose which they will for their ow n: whether they will 
consider themselves in the exercise of their calling as ‘‘ under no obligation 
to speak the truth :” as paid for affecting warmth, when they have no warmth ; 
and for appearing to be clearly of one opinion, when they are in reality of 
another opinion ;” as ‘“‘men, who with wigs on their heads, and bands 
round their necks, may, without blame, do for a guinea what, without these 
appendages, they would think it wicked and infamous to do for an empire ;”” 
or ‘‘ whether they will not rather, on the other hand, consider themselves as 
the agents of God in the work of justice; as the counsellors, secretaries, 
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interpreters, and servants of justice, the lady and queen of all moral virtues ;” 
as ‘orators bound to use the power of their tongue and wit to shame im- 
pudence, to protect innocency, to crush oppressors, to succour the afflicted, 
to advance justice and equity, and to help them to right that suffer 
wrong. 





Art. VI.—Letters of Mary Queen of Scots. With an Introduction 
by Aanes StrickLanD. 2 vols. Colburn. 


None of our readers would thank us were we to utter a single word 
relative to the question of Mary’s positive guilt or innocence upon 
the great points in her history which have been canvassed so often 
and so intemperately. But this one thing at least will be accorded 
by all,—by accusers as well as the most enthusiastic of her cham- 
pions,—and it is sufficient for our present purpose:—her misfortunes 
must ever enlist in her interest the sympathies of mankind, and pre- 
serve for her hearty apologists; while, on the other hand, the con- 
duct of Elizabeth will continue to be regarded as monstrously cruel, 
inhuman, and unjust. 

The greatest portion of the letters in the present volumes were 
written during Mary’s protracted imprisonment in England. The 
most prominent of the series have been derived from an edition of 
her correspondence collected by the Russian prince, Alexander Le- 
banoff, from the manuscripts in the Royal Library and National 
Archivesat Paris. We are told that a faithful translation of every 
paper in that collection is here presented to the English reader, 
blended with a copious selection of Mary’s intermediate letters, and 
arranged with careful attention to dates, so as to form ‘‘a complete 
and almost autobiographic history of the latter years of what she 
truly calls her ‘troublous pilgrimage.’” ‘ Much of the correspond- 
ence in these volumes is new to the public; and that which is not 
absolutely so is now, for the first time, presented in a collective form 
and in language comprehensible to the general reader. With the 
letters of Queen Mary are interspersed others that were addressed 
to her; likewise several reports of the French ambassadors, which 
tend to elucidate mysterious passages in the life of Queen Elizabeth.” 
These are all linked together by the Russian prince’s minute chronc- 
logy of the Queen’s eventful history. This chronology, which in 
the French edition of the Lebanoff collection prefaced the letters, 
‘has been judiciously divided by the translator of these volumes, so 
as to enable readers, not intimately acquainted with the annals of 
Mary Queen of Scots, to understand the letters and documents for 
which we are indebted to the research of the illustrious northern 
antiquary, as well as those which are derived fom other sources.” 
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It is to be understood, however, that Miss Strickland is not the 
translator, and that she is only responsible for the Introduction; her 
name, of course, having been anxiously enlisted to herald and re- 
commend the publication. But she is familiar with most of the 
letters in the original French, and can bear testimony not only to the 
faithfulness of the translation, but the authenticity of the sources 
whence they have been obtained. Indeed we learn that she has in 
her possession many other letters which may hereafter be added to 
this collection ; or which, at any rate, we muste xpect to find in the Life 
of Mary which Miss Strickland is preparing for the press. But in the 
meanwhile the collection before us must be pronounced a valuable as 
well asa beautiful one; nor do we think that Mary’s share in the cor- 
respondence is overrated, as regards epistolary character, when it is 
designated in the Introduction, ¢ as being of a very superior order,— 
higher and more graceful indeed than her letters have generally been 
considered. ‘‘ No one,” says Miss Strickland, ‘‘ who is capable of ap- 
preciating the beauty and simplicity of her style, and the eloquence 
of her expressions, can deny that her letters very far surpass those of 
her most accomplished contemporaries—not even excepting those of 
Bacon and Sir Philip Sydney.” ‘This is no ordinary eulogy; nor is 
it unmerited, especially when one takes into account the monoton 
of existence which her captivity forced upon her, and the heart- 
wearing severity of its continuance. On occasions, no doubt, as hope 
withered, and a longing for the tomb gathered earnestness, poor 
Mary’s fate necessarily drew forth deeper sentiments anda more 
tragical elevation than can usually be worked from the heart; for 
besides elegance and gracefulness, she had substance in her nature, 
and was politic withal. She could be a pretty trifler, and assuredly 
she had the art to touch the gentler emotions; but she was also en- 
dowed with powerful attributes, and was capable of magnanimous 
deeds. There was much of the dignified heroine about her, just as 
the exigencies of her history must have trained her to perform in a 
queenlike tragedy. 

Among her feminine concerns while a captive, it was natural, and 
no doubt in harmony with early habit, for her to bestow considerable 
— with regard to articles of dress. One of her orders to cer- 

tain French friends, was to let her have patterns ‘of cloth of gold 
and silver, and of silks, the handsomest and the rarest that are worn 
at court.” She sent for, on the same occasion, ‘‘a couple of head- 
dresses, with a crown of gold and silver, such as-were formerly made 
for me;” and they were to procure for her ‘‘ some new fashions of 
head-dresses, veils, and ribbons with gold and silver,” and these were 
to be from Italy. 

She also whiled away her dreary days 1 in rearing and tending “all 
sorts of little birds I can meet with.” She tried if she could bring 
up and keep alive “some turtle doves, and some Barbary fowls,” and 
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‘falso some red partridges.” She took especial pleasure “in her little 
dogs;” and of course she won their attachment and fidelity by the 
most delicate caresses. We are reminded that at her execution, 
“her little dogy crept under her cloathes, and would not be gotten 
fourth but with force, and afterwards would not departe from the 
dead corps, but camme and layde between her head and shoulders.” 
And to her domestics she must have been a considerate and kind 
mistress; of which feature of character there are many significant 
tokens in the present correspondence. 

Along with all these touching delicate notices and proofs, the 
letters before us show that Mary was artful, and practised duplicity 
with a winning adroitness, which none but an Elizabeth could have 
withstood ; and even the imperious Queen of England, Mary felt 
confident, would not have been a match against her witcheries. She 
was an adept at such besecchings as the following :—‘‘ Not to let me 
be lost for want of a safe front; for like a vessel driven by all the 
winds, so am I, not knowing where to find a haven, unless, taking 
into your kind consideration my long voyage, you bring me into a 
safe harbour. But I need speedy succour, for 1am weak with the 
long struggle in which I have been engaged. Receive me, then, and 
enable me to encourage the others; for, as for myself, [ rely so en- 
tirely on your promised friendship that no reports can persuade me 
to the contrary. Would to God you would do the same by me.” 

Mary went beyond words to prove her confidence in Queen Bess, 
sending her little presents, and ‘‘ trifling pieces of my work;” de- 
claring, ‘‘ I cannot refrain from assuring you, how happy I should 
esteem myself, if you would be pleased to permit me to make it my 
duty to recover, by any means whatever, some portion of your good 
graces, in which I most earnestly wish you to be pleased to aid me 
by some intimation in what way you think I can gratify and obey 
you.” Sweetmeats were among the tokens which the captive em- 
ployed to soften the heart of tiie masculine monarch. Did Elizabeth 
trust her palate with them? is a question that may not be easily an- 
swered. It was, however, but natural that Mary should entertain 
no very cordial affection for her “ good sister,” and indulged in a 
very different style when she unbosomed herself to persons of her 
own religion and in her own interest. Take as an illustration a letter 
to the Queen of Spain: 


I will tell you one thing, by the way; that if the kings, your lord and 
your brother, were at péace, my misfortune might be of service to Christen- 
dom. For my coming to this country has caused me to make acquaintance, 
by which I have learned so much of the state of things here, that if I had 
ever so little hope of succour elsewhere, I would make ours the reigning 
religion, or perish in the attempt. The whole of this part is entirely devoted 
to the Catholic faith, and with the right that I have, for this reason, in my 
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favour, I could easily teach this queen what it is to intermeddle and assist 
subjects against princes. She is extremely jealous lest this, and this only, 
should restore me to my country. But she tries, by all means, to make me 
appear guilty of what I have so unjustly been accused of, as you will perceive 
from a statement of all the intrigues which have been directed against me 
ever since I was born, by those traitors to God and to me. It is not yet 
finished. Nevertheless, I must tell you that I am offered many fine things 
tochange my religion; which I will never do. But if 1 am compelled to 
yield in some points, which I have stated to your ambassador, you may 
judge that it will be because I am a prisoner. Now I assure you, and beseech 
you to assure the king, that I shall die in the Roman Catholic religion, 
whatever they may say to the contrary. I cannot exercise it here, because 
they will not permit me, and, merely for having spoken of it, they have 
threatened to shut me up more closely, and to treat me with less considera- 
tion. You have adverted to a subject in jest, which I mean to take in good 
earnest ; it is respecting the ladies, your daughters. Madam, I have also a 
son. I hope that ifthe king, and the king your brother, to whom I beg 
you to write in my behalf, will but send an embassy to this queen, declaring 
to her that they do me the honour to rank me as their sister and ally, and 
that they are resolved to take me under their protection, requiring her at 
the same time, if she values their friendship, to send me back to my kingdom, 
and to assist me to punish my rebel subjects ; otherwise they will themselves 
endeavour to do so, being assured that she will never take part with subjects 
against their sovereign; she will not dare to refuse them, for she is herself 
in some fear of insurrections. For she is not greatly beloved by any one of 
the religions, while, God be praised, I believe 1 have gained the hearts of a 
great many good people of this country, since my coming, so that they are 
ready to hazard all they possess, for me and my cause. If this were done, 
and some other necessary favours, which I have mentioned to your ambassa- 
dor; being in my own country, and in friendship with this queen, whom her 
people will not permit to see me, for fear I should lead her into a better 
track, (for they are of opinion that I should govern her if I studied to please 
her,) I might then hope to bring up my son in devotion to your interest ; 
and if it please God to be merciful to me, and, with your assistance, to gain 
for him that which belongs to us, 1 am sure that, if you grant him one of 
your daughters, whichsoever you please, he will be but too happy. They 
have almost made an offer to naturalize him ; and for the queen to adopt him 
as herson. But I have no wish to give him up to them, and to resign my 
rights, the consequence of which would be to render him of their wretched 
religion. If I had my choice, I should much rather send him to you, and 
risk every danger to re-establish the ancient and good faith throughout this 
whole island. I beg you will keep this secret, for it might cost me my life ; 
yet, whatever you hear, be assured that I shall never change my opinion, 
however I may be compelled to accommodate myself to circumstances. 


We shall now cite a letteror two that will serve to rivet the reader's 
sympathies deeper and deeper in behalf of Scotland’s fated and 
lovely Queen. ‘This is her description of 'Tutbury Castle, and of her 
condition while in captivity there : 
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To give you, then, ocular proof of the situation in which I find myself in 
regard to dwelling in the first place, and that you may remonstrate in my 
behalf on the subject with the said queen (who, I presume has never been 
accurately informed about it), I will tell you that I am in a walled enclosure, 
on the top of a hill, exposed to all the winds and the inclemencies of heaven ; 
within the said enclosure, resembling that of the wood of Vincennes, there is 
a very old hunting-lodge, built of timber and plaster, cracked in all parts, the 
plaster adhering nowhere to the wood-work, and broken in numberless 
places ; the said lodge distant three fathoms or thereabouts from the wall, 
and situated so low, that the rampart of earth which is behind the wall is on 
a level with the highest point of the building, so that the sun can never 
shine upon it on that side, nor any fresh air come to it; for which reason it 
is so damp that you cannot put any piece of furniture in that part without 
its being in four days completely covered with mould. I leave you to think 
how this must act upon the human body ; and, in short, the greater part of 
it is rather a dungeon for base and abject criminals than a habitation fit for 
a person of my quality, or even of a much lower. I am sure that there is 
not a nobleman in this kingdom, nor even one of those who, being inferior 
to a nobleman, wish to reduce me beneath themselves, who would not deem 
it a tyrannical punishment to be obliged to live for a year in so straitened 
and inconvenient a habitation, as they want to force and constrain me to do; 
and the only apartments that I have for my own person consist—and for the 
truth of this I can appeal to all those who have been here—of two little 
miserable rooms, so excessively cold, especially at night, that but for the 
ramparts and entrenchments of curtains and tapestry which J have had made, 
it would not be possible for me to stay in them in the day-time ; and out of 
those who have set up with me at night during my illnesses, scarcely one has 
escaped without fluxion, cold, or some disorder. Sir Amyas can bear witness 
that he has seen three of my women ill at once from this cause alone; and 
my physician himself, who has had his share of it, has several times positively 
declared that he will not take charge of my health during the next winter, if 
I am to remain in this house. As for replastering or in any way repairing 
or enlarging it, you may conceive how wholesome it would be for me to live 
in such new pieces of patchwork, when I cannot endure the least breath of 
damp air in the world; and on this account it is of no use whatever to offer 
me to make any repairs or any new conveniences against the winter. As 
for the house to which it is proposed that I should remove during the said 
repairs, it is a building attached, as it were, to this; and my keeper can 
testify that it is not in his power to lodge the few servants I have; and, 
without them, I have too many reasons to be afraid of living thus apart, 
whereof at this time I will say no more. If I must proceed to conveniences, 
I have not, as I heretofore informed you, any gallery or cabinet to retire to 
occasionally alone, excepting two paltry holes, with windows facing the 
dark surrounding wall, and the largest of them not above a fathom and a 
half square. For taking the air abroad, on foot or in my chaise (there 
being no vacant spot on the top of that hill,) I have only about a quarter of 
an acre of ground contiguous to the stables, wh'ch Sommer had dug up last 
winter, and enclosed with a fence of dry wood; a place, to look at, fitter to 
keep pigs in than to bear the name ofa garden; there is not a sheep-pen 
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amidst the-fields but makes a better appearance. As for taking exercise on 
horseback, during the whole winter, as I experienced, sometimes snow 
sometimes rain, break up the roads in such a manner, that there is no house 
containing so many people of the lower sort as this does, which can be kept 
clean long, whatever pains may be taken with it. Then, again, this house 
having no drains to the privies, is subject to a continual stench ;. and 
every Saturday they are obliged to empty them and the one beneath my 
windows, from which I receive a perfume not the most agreeable. And 
if to the above I may be pemitted the opinion which | have conceived of 
this house, a thing to be considered in the case of persons inferior in station 
to me when in ill health, I will say, that as this house has been my first 
prison and place of confinement in this kingdom, where from the first 1 
have been treated with a great harshness, rudeness, and indignity, so have 
I always held it since to be unlucky and unfortunate, as last winter, before 
coming hither, I caused to be represented to the said Queen of England ; 
and in this sinister opinion I have been not a little confirmed by the acci- 
dent of the priest, who, after having been grievously tormented, was found 
hanging from the wall opposite to my windows, about which EF wrote to you, 
Monsieur de Mauvissiere ; and, then, four or five days afterwards another 
poor man was found who had tumbled into the well; but this I did not 
mean to compare with the other. Then I have lost my good Rallay, who 
was one of the chief consolations of my captivity ; another of my servants is 
since dead, and several more have been sorely troubled with illness. 


As her captivity became protracted, and hope vanished, Mary’s 
letters acquire greater depth and pathos. What must have been 


the frame of the female heart that could resist the following 
appeals ?— ) 


I supplicate you, to permit me to withdraw myself out of your realm, 
into some place of repose, to seek some comfort for my poor body, worn out 
as it is with continual sorrows, that, with liberty, of conscience, | may pre- 
pare my soul for God, who is daily calling for it. Believe, madam, and the 
physicians whom you sent this last summer are able sufficiently to judge the 
same, that | am not for a long continuance, so as to give you any foun- 
dation of jealousy or distrust of me. And, notwithstanding this, require of me 
whatever just and reasonable assurances and conditions you think fit. The 
greatest power rests always on your side to make me keep them ; though on 
no account whatsoever would I wish to break them. You have had suffici- 
ent experience of my observance of my simple promises, and sometimes to 
my prejudice ; as | showed you upon this very point about two years ago. 

tecollect, if you please, what I then wrote to you ; and you will never be 
able to bind my heart to you so much as by kindness, though you keep my 
poor body languishing for ever between four walls; those of my rank and 
nature not suffering themselves to be gained or forced by any rigour. 
Your imprisonment, without any right or just ground, has already destroyed 
my body, of which you will shortly see the end, if it continues there a little 
longer ; and my enemies will not have much time to glut their crucity on 
me: nothing is left of me but the soul, which ail your power cannot make 
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captive. Give it, then, room to aspire a little more freely after its salva- 
tion, which is all that it now seeks, rather than any grandeur of this world. 
It seems to me that it cannot be any great satisfaction, honour, and advan- 
tage to you for my enemies to trample my life under foot, till they have 
stifled me in your presence. Whereas, if, in this extremity, however late 
it be, you release me out of their hands, you will bind me strongly to you, 
and bind all those who belong to me, particularly my poor child, whom 
you will, perhaps, make sure to yourself by it. I will not cease to importune 
you with this request till it is granted. And on this account I beg you to 
let me know your intention; having, in order to comply with you, delayed 
for two years till this time to renew my application forit. In the meantime 
provide, if you please, for the bettering of my treatment in this country, 
that I may not suffer any longer ; and commit me not to the discretion of 
any other whatever, but only your own self, from whom alone (as 1 wrote 
to you lately ) I wish for the future to derive all the good and the evil which 
J shall experience in your dominions. 


The last letter which we shall cite is to the Duke of Guise, and is 
inexpressibly dignified and affecting. 


My good cousin, you, whom I hold most dear in the world, I bid you 
farewell, being on the point of being put to death, by an unjust judgement, 
such a one as never any belonging to our race yet suffered, much less one 
of my rank. But praise God, my good cousin; for situated as I have 
been, I was useless to the world in the cause of God and his Church; but 
I hope that my death will bear witness of my constancy in the faith, and my 
readiness to die for the support and restoration of the Catholic church in 
this unfortunate island. And though executioner never yet dipped his hand 
in our blood, be not ashamed, my friend; for the judgement of these here- 
tics and enemies of the Church, and who have no jurisdiction over me, a 
free queen, is profitable before God to the children of his church, which 
had I not adhered to, this stroke had been spared me. All those of our 
house have been persecuted by this sect ; witness, your good father, with 
whom I hope to be received in mercy by the just Judge. 1 recommend 
then to you, all my poor servants, the discharge of my debts, and the found- 
ing of some annual obit for my soul; not at your expense, but to make 
such solicitations and arrangements as shall be requisite to fulfil my inten- 
tions, which you will be informed of by my poor disconsolate servants, eye- 
witnesses of this, my last tragedy. May God prosper your wife, children, 
brothers and cousins, and especially our head, my good brother and 
cousin, and all belonging to him! May the blessing of God, and that which 
I should give to my own children, be upon yours, whom I commend to 
God not less sincerely than my own unfortunate and deluded son! You 
will receive tokens [rings] from me to remind you to have prayers said 
for the soul of your poor cousin, destitute of all aid and counsel but that of 
God, who gives me strength and courage to withstand alone so many wolves 
howling after me ; to God be the glory! 
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Art. VII.—Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia, with 
some Account of their Antiquities and Geology. By W.'T. Ha- 
MILTON. 2 vols. Murray. 


Mr. Hamiuton is Secretary to the Geological Society, and in 1835, 
instead of making a continental tour, as he at first intended, turned 
his course towards Asia Minor, which he continued to explore in a 
variety of journeys till near the close of the year 1837. His obser- 
vations and facts must have therefore been prior to those of other 
travellers in the same regions, whose reports however have been 
earlier before the public. Nor did he start without considerable 
preparation to facilitate his progress, and to attain the objects which 
he principally contemplated; for he not only refreshed his memory 
with regard to the geography, the history and the antiquities of the 
parts which he proposed to explore, by reading both ancient and mo- 
dern authors, but he studied the use of the sextant and circle, in 
order that his surveys might be conducted with unerring and scientific 
exactness. 

These last preliminaries were fortunately thought of; for while 
large districts of Asia Minor, which at one time were the seats of 
the highest ancient civilization, the spheres of the most renowned 
men’s actions, the sites of stupendous and magnificent works of art, 
the scenes identified even with the origin and propagation of true re- 
ligion, are not only at this day the habitations of semi-barbarous 
races and of tribes who occupy a degenerate scale among mankind, 
who are less known to us than many of the aborigines of America; 
other parts of that once fair, rich, and densely peopled section of the 
globe, which have of late years been frequently traversed and de- 
scribed by enthusiastic and accomplished Europeans, are, we learn 
from Mr. Hamilton, most inaccurately set down in all the maps of Asia 
Minor,—a sufficient evidence of the imperfection of our knowledge 
of many of its most frequent’- trodden paths. Now, however, through 
the carefulness and industry of our author, much of this deficiency 
will be remedied; one of his principal objects being to fix the posi- 
tion of places, their exact distances from one another, and the general 
bearings of the country. In his Preface he says, ‘I spared neither 
time nor labour in making a careful annotation of time, of distances, 
and directions; by which means, together with astronomical obser- 
vations for latitude, I hoped to be able to construct a more correct 
map of those parts of the peninsula through which I passed. With 
this object in wiew, and independently of a very detailed journal, I 
succeeded in keeping, with a very few exceptions, aminuteitinerary of 
every mile of road, noting the exact time of departure, and, with my 
compass constantly in hand, the direction of the road, as well as 
every change, sometimes to the number of twenty or twenty-five in 
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an hour ; adding: remarks suggested by the physical structure of the 
country. A specimen of this itinerary, representing one day's work, 
will be found in the Appendix, vol. IL. p. 397.” 

After his return to England, in order to construct his map, the 
whole of his route, extending over several thousand miles of road, 
was laid down on the scale of one inch to a mile; and with compe- 
tent assistance both this part of the task, and its reduction to the 
scale of five miles to an inch, with the working-in of the neighbouring 
country from geographical notes and cross bearings, and corrections 
for the observations of latitude, appear to have been satisfactorily ac- 
complished. 

So much for one of the traveller’s main objects. But he had 
others in view, not less interesting, either in a scientific, a classical, 
or an antiquarian sense. One of these was, by an anxiously-con- 
ducted examination, to ascertain as precisely as possible the site of 
ancient places, noted in the pages of ancient writers. ‘This exami- 
nation, of course, comprised researches after remains of remote ages, 
comparisons of natural features with such remains or with theancient 
descriptions; and also a consultation of the alleged or real discoveries 
and the opinions of modern tourists. In pursuance of this branch of 
the work, Mr. Hamilton has unquestionably not merely sometimes 
corrected as well as on other occasions corroborated } the accounts of 
recent writers, but he has thrown considerable light upon the narratives 
of such authorities as Xenophon and Strabo. ae object of 
Mr. Hamilton’s journies was to collect antiquities, such as inscrip- 
tions, which in themselves are interesting and valuable. And again, 
as the title of the work promises as well as the author's office as a 
Secretary, the geology of regions explored obtained particular no- 
tice. It is hardly necessary to add, that his pages contain much that 
may be regarded as belonging to the common staple of a traveller’s 
book, viz. * personal incidents, passing descriptions, and frequent ob- 
servations of people and manners. Indeed, our author’s peculiar 
objects having led him often out of the common track, as compared 
with the majority of tourists, brought him among scenes that are 
entirely new to us, introducing him also to persons and society more 
illustrative of the genuine and “unsophisticated Turk, than are readily 
to be met with in towns, or even on the great highways. 

We cannot say that Mr. Hamilton, with such a number and 
variety of important objects in contemplation, and so frequently 
blended in his pages, rather as they came to his hand or as they par- 
ticularly interested himself, than as studying the curiosity of his 
readers, or even simplicity of arrangement, has been altogether so 
satisfactory and engaging as his materials might have been rendered. 
Perhaps the classical might have been kept a good deal more dis- 
tinct from the scientific, to the better appreciation of the author’s 
services as well as to the greater advantage of those who consult the 
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book ; while the itinerary and the information for the general reader 
might have been so disposed of as to have required less trouble in 
tracing of coxnections and also in estimating illustrations. 

We have intimated that Mr. Hamilton’s travels consisted of several 
journies. Of course he husbanded the finer parts of the year, 
directing his steps to different points in his various trips. First, he 
proceeded to Constantinople over land to Smyrna. His next princi- 
pal journey was from Trebizond, through Armenia, to Kars, and 
thence back to Smyrna, partly along the ie of the Black Sea,— 
portions of his route in this trip having never been described by 
modern travellers. And his third grand tour was again from Constan- 
tinople to Smyrna; but in a more southerly direction, —he havin 
principally in view a “fuller examination of the geology of the 
Catacecaumene, a visit to the great salt lake in the centre of Asia 
Minor, and the ascent of Mount Argeus.” During the winter, 
although making Smyrna his head-quar ters, he undertook several 
smaller excursions, some of them to the Grecian Islands. 

Our extracts, which will be taken with little regard to sequence 
of time, connexion of subject, or vicinity of place, will partly bear 
upon the present aspect and conditions of men and things, and partly 
upon what is ancient and monumental. 

The pictures given by our author of Turkish manners, and also of 
the way in which they transact business, are well indicated in the 
following passage ; it being necessary also to mention, that while 
Mr. H. is by no means an enthusiastic admirer of the people, he 
frequently conveys an attractive idea of them :— 


We reached the konak of the Agha of Harmanjik about eleven a. m. ; and 
after going through the usual ceremony of pipes and coffee, and having our 
firmahn read out from beginning to end by the Cadi in the Agha’s reception 
room, we learnt that there were no horses in the village, and were compelled 


_ to wait until they should return from the mountains, whither they were gone 


in search of wood. 

During this delay, I remained in the Agha’s salamlick watching the pro- 
gress of public business, highly interested with the appearance of bold 
independence and the dignified manner of all around me, as well as with the 
perfect silence in which the whole was conducted. But what struck me 
most was the grace and dignity of the peasants who came in to pay taxes, 
or to procure a teskera, or to make some small present to the Agha, who was 
at the same time their landlord ; or, as was the case with some, merely to kiss 
his hand. This ceremony was performed in a peculiar and impressive man- 
ner: the inferior takes the right hand of his master between both his own, 
bowing low at the same time, after which he slowly strokes his beard with 
both his hands, whilst the superior merely touches his own with the hand that 
has been embraced. One man particularly attracted my attention: he was 
a fine athletic figure, and advanced towards the Agha’s secretary with great 
dignity as he presented his petition, accompanied with a gift rolled up in 
paper, containing sugar, coffee, pepper, or some such trifle ; then retreating 
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backwards until he reached the centre of the room, he quietly assumed a 
most dignified attitude, with his right foot a little advanced, whilst both his 
hands rested upon his broad red sash. Although I understood not a word 
of thespeech which he then delivered, I felt that no Young or Kemble, with 
their most studied arts, ever came near the natural dignity and carriage of 
this illiterate peasant. In broad contrast with this man’s appearance was 
that of a feeble old man, the picture of misery, in rags and tatters, who was 
sitting on the floor beside him. When he afterwards rose to make his salu- 
tation to the chief, the proud. Agha himself half rose from his seat to 
receive his welcome, and to spare him the trouble and fatigue of stooping. 
It was a touching instance of respect paid to old age; and the whole scene 
was well calculated to impress upon a stranger a favourable idea (as far at least 
as externals went) of the manners and feelings of the Turks. I was also much 
struck with the ease and publicity with which their business was transacted, 
and their courteous bearing towards each other: but I must confess that, 
when I afterwards became better acquainted with their motives, and with 
their corrupt system of government, I learnt to look with more suspicion 
upon their outward manners, and to judge less favourably of their actions 
and intentions. 


We may remark relative to the general impression which will be 
derived from Mr. Hamilton’s pages, with regard to the character of 
the Turks, and especially the tolerant principles which they are by 
many travellers said to be acquiring and cultivating, that he is by no 
means sanguine; for he sets down to the score of indifference much 
that on a transient glance may be taken for liberality. On the sub- 
ject too of national restoration and regeneration, our author is 
utterly sceptical ; believing that the change is impossible, and main- 
taining that it is contradicted in every manifestation. 

Our next extract introduces us to the Waiwoda of Ispir, who had 
invited our author to spend two or three days with him; and where, 
finding the worthy surrounded by his attendants, seated in an alcove 
built by the road-side over a cool and babbling fountain, a good 
opportunity was enjoyed of seeing how a Turk spends his afternoon, 
this being the period of the day when the visit commenced. 


After smoking a pipe, he proposed walking to see the river, to which I 
gladly assented, expecting a walk along its rocky barks ; but we had hardly 
proceeded 200 yards when we reached the bridge, which was the limit of his 
tether ; and selecting the shady side, we seated ourselves on the grass near 
the water’s edge. Here, while discussing a plate of cherries, my host took 
occasion, in allusion to different articles of my dress, to praise England and 
its productions, admitting that the Turks were an idle, ignorant people, 
whose customs would admit of no comparison with those of Frangistan 
(Europe), and added that the English were very rich and the Turks very 
poor. To this I answered, that one reason was that in England, when a 
man became rich by his industry or exertions, the law enabled him to keep 
his property, and to leave it to his family on his death, and that the govern- 
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ment did not arbitrarily step in and carry off the whole or the greater part 
of it; at which he significantly stroked his beard and looked very grave, 
After another pipe we made a move, and returned to the meadows opposite 
his konac, where carpets and cushions were brought out and spread under the 
trees; and pipes, with the addition of coffee, were again produced. Here 
I was treated with a novel kind of entertainment, being roused by loud shouts 
and cries, and on looking round, I saw an unfortunate wretch lying on his 
back before the door of the konac, with his heels up in the air, tied to a log 
of wood held up by two men, whilst others were inflicting the bastinado on 
his naked soles with great rapidity. On appealing to the governor to know 
the meaning of this proceeding, he was pleased to say that in consequence 
of my presence he would let the man off with a slight punishment, although 
he richly deserved more for his turbulent and quarrelsome behaviour, and 
ordered him to be set at liberty. On being released, he could hardly move, 
and was roughly pushed out of the way into the house. He had been quar- 
relling with and striking an old woman; but the aggravation of his crime 
was having used indecorous language to a woman. 


In parts of Asia Minor, the guards placed to watch the mountain 
passes have the rapacity and the tricks of robbers, were it but as 
the keepers of coffee-shops, which afford a decent excuse for every 
passer-by to halt, where, under the pretence of refreshment, he 
must allow himself to be quietly relieved of a few piasters in the 
shape of bakshish. On the other hand, on all the roads in Asia Minor 
a great number of fountains are to be met with. ‘* They are invalu- 
able to the traveller over the parched and dried up plains, and are 
often the result of the pure benevolence and genuine hospitality of 
the Turkish peasant. In some places where there is no spring or 
supply of water to form a running stream, the charitable inhabitant 
of a neighbouring village places a large vessel of water in a rude hut, 
built either of stone or boughs to shade it from the sun: this jar or 
vessel is filled daily, or as often as necessity requires, and the water 
is sometimes brought from a distance of many miles.” 

Here is a much more cheerful scene in Lydia than others which 
are indicated of the present conditions in the plain of Sardis, once 
so celebrated for grandeur and greatness : 


Passing through the streets we met a gay and noisy marriage procession. 
The old and married men with their long beards were on horseback, followed 
by the young men, about thirty in number, who, marching on foot, picked 
their way in single file along the street. They were dressed a la Xebeque, 
and were armed with long daggers, hangers, and pistols stuck into their 
sashes, and along gun swung over their shoulders. They were followed by 
a band of swarthy, gipsy musicians, which added g-eatly to their picturesque 
appearance. Leaving the town, we traversed a flat and stony plain, sloping 
gently to the north ; and after crossing a low ridge connected with the high 
chain of hills on our left, descended into a wide and fertile valley, watered 
by the Ninfi Chai, which, rising considerably to the west of Ninfi, flows east- 
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ward, until it enters the marshy plain of the Hermus. This valley was well 
cultivated, and the plain covered with fine walnut-trees, sycamores, and 
gigantic plane-trees, the latter flourishing near the banks of the river, and in 
stony spots subject to frequent inundations. Many tents of Turcomans, 
with their flocks and herds, were scattered over the rich pasture. 


Turn to the subject of manufactures fora moment. This of the 
‘Turkey carpets which bear so high a reputation: 


On expressing a wish to witness the process of making carpets, we were 
at first told that it would be attended with some difficulty, as they are en- 
tirely made by women; but after some time, an old man was found who 
agreed to admit us after the women had been sent out of the way. The 
machinery is very rude and simple, and fully accounts for the difficulty 
which, according to the Smyrna merchants, exists in executing orders 
exactly ; and it is impossible, on fixing the loom, to tell the exact breadth 
to which the carpet may stretch in the making. On entering a court-yard, 
we saw a large coarse frame, fixed under an open shed, which served as a 
loom: the horizontal beams of the frame are much longer than the upright, 
and to them the threads of the warp are fastened, being rolled round the 
upper one, and let out as required, when the finished part of the carpet is 
wound round the lower beam; these long threads are then separated alter- 
nately by rude machinery, and the coloured worsteds, which are lying by in 
large round balls, are tied by a peculiar kind of double knot to each two 
threads, according to the pattern, which is left entirely to the memory of the 
worker; after each row of these knots three strong transverse threads of the 
woof are passed by hand in and out alternately between those of the 
warp ; the whole is then beaten and pressed together by a heavy bent wooden 
comb, resembling the fingers of the hand; the ends of the knots are first cut 
off with a large knife, and the whole is afterwards sheared and made even 
with a large pair of scissors. Each woman works a breadth of from four to 
five feet ; consequently four or five women would work simultaneously at a 
carpet twenty feet wide. 


And this of the present commercial condition of Erzeroum: 


The principal manufactures of Erzeroum are in iron and in brass. A 
considerable transit trade is carried on with Persia, to which a great impulse 
has of late been given by the introduction of steam navigation between Con- 
stantinople and Trebizond. Persia exports a large quantity of silk and 
Cashmire wool, both raw and manufactured; in return for which cotton, 
woollen manufactures, and colonial produce are imported. I was informed 
that, on an average, 6,000 packages of British manufactures annnally pass 
through Erzeroum, each valued at 50/. sterling, which gives a total value of 
300,000/. worth of goods, while the value of the exports is nearly the same. 
A large proportion of these goods are subsequently smuggled into Georgia, 
notwithstanding all the endeavours made by Russia to prevent it. The 
workers in brass and iron form a numerous community, and are celebrated 
throughout Turkey. In brass, they make a great variety of drinking: cups, 
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candlesticks, &c., whilst in iron their principal manufactures are swords and 
horse-shoes ; the latter are sent in great numbers to Persia, which is, indeed, 
almost supplied from hence. One family of smiths, known by the name of 
Yedi Kardash (seven brothers), has acquired a very extensive celebrity, 
Good horses may also be obtained here from the Turkoman tribes in the 
neighbourhood. 


Now for a striking landscape: 


From the burial-ground we walked to see the ruins of an ancient castle 
pointed out to us on the banks of the river, nearly two miles off to the south. 
After walking about a mile across the plain, we suddenly reached the edge 
of the deeply excavated valley, through which the Kopli Su flows: a wild 
and fantastic scene presented itself to us on our first coming in sight of the 
ravine, the precipitous and water-worn rocks on each side of it assuming the 
wildest and most extraordinary forms. The river flowed along its winding 
bed at least five hundred feet below us, while immediately in front, perched 
upon a lofty and almost insulated rock, with perpendicular sides, and con- 
nected with the plain on which we were by a narrow ridge of rock scarcely 
twenty feet wide at the summit, and between two hundred and three hun- 
dred feet high, stood the ruined castle we were in search of. Not the least 
curious features of the scene were the remarkable contortions of the river, 
sometimes returning, after a course of two miles, to within fifty yards of 
where it had flowed before, separated from its former bed by a long, narrow 
wall, upwards of three hundred feet in height. The steep chalky sides them- 
selves are worn and weathered into every possible variety of form. Here a 
detached peak, like a Gothic church, raises aloft its tapering spire; there a 
huge mass of perpendicular wall, with its rents and fissures, its dark caves 
and deep-worn crevices, stands forth like a palace or castle of an age of 
giants. There seemed no end to the lofty pinnacles and narrow promonto- 
ries round which the river flowed, and whose fantastic shapes increased the 
peculiarity of the scene. But what added much to the striking effect of the 
view, was the remarkable horizontal stratafication of the white rock, increas- 
ing the illusion of its being a mass of ruined buildings. 


Within the department of antiquities we give what M. Texier, the 
chief of the French expedition, supposed to be the remains of 
Pteria, but what Mr. H. thinks must be those of the ancient 
Tavium. 


Two miles to the north-east of the temple, near the base of the escarp- 
ment of a ridge of limestone rocks, are the remarkable bas-reliefs, which were 
discovered by M. Texier. They are inside a small hollow resembling a 
quarry, but possibly formed by gigantic masses detached from the neighbour- 
ing cliffs ; it opens to the south-west, the rocks being from 30 to 50 feet 
high on each side. The principal bas-relief itself is one of the most curious 
and remarkable monuments yet discovered in Asia Minor, and consists of 
several groups of figures carved upon the surface of the rock a few feet above 
the ground. Many of the figures, however, are much worn and nearly 
obliterated, particularly those furthest removed from the centre ; perhaps, 
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being intended for inferior persons, they were originally less deeply cut. 
The composition seems to represent the meeting of two kings, each of whom 
holds emblems of royalty in his hand, and is followed by a long train of sol- 
diers or attendants, dressed in his own costume, and extending along the 
two sides of the hollow space. The two principal figures, are five feet high, 
the few figures immediately attendant upon them are three feet six inches, 
and the others two feet six inches. The principal figure on the left-hand 
side, coming as it were from the west, is standing upon a nondescript animal, 
and is dressed in a tight close-fitting dress, with a high conical cap and 
beard: while the other principal figure is dressed in loose flowing robes with 
a square turreted head-dress and without a beard. Some of his followers 
are standing upon a lion or tiger, and others upon a two-headed eagle. M. 
Texier considers the subject of the sculpture to be the meeting of the Ama- 
zons and Paplagonians ; but [I am rather inclined to think it represents the 
meeting of the two conterminous kings, and hat it was intended to com- 
memorate a treaty of peace concluded between them. The Halys, which is 


not many miles distant, was long the boundary between the kingdoms of 


Lydia and Persia, and it is possible that in the figure with the flowing robes 
we may recognise the king of Persia, and in the other the king of Lydia 
with his attendants, Lydians and Phrygians, for their head-dress resembles 
the well-known Phrygian bonnet. This spot may have been chosen to com- 
memorate the peace, in consequence of the neighbouring town being the 
chief border city. This opinion is confirmed by the circumstance of the 
principal figure on the eastern side being represented standing on a wild 
beast, probably intended for a lion, and which in fact resembles the animals 
sculptured upon the monuments of Persepolis, while some of his attendants 
are standing upon the wings of a double-headed eagle, a symbol frequently 
met on ruined Persian buildings even of a later period. But what had the 
Amazons to do with a lion ora two-headed eagle ? Besides, this is not the 
locality ever attributed by the ancients to the habitations of that singular 


people. 


Our next scene offers subjects for learned speculation, for it pre- 
sents some of the most remarkable and curious problems, which 
the researches of travellers and antiquaries have ever pointed out. 


On arriving at this edge I witnessed a most curious and extraordinary 
sight : in the several valleys spread out beneath our feet, towards the E. and 
N.E., many thousand conical hills, or rather pointed pinnacles, varying in 
height from 50 to 200 feet, rose up in all directions, so closely arranged that 
their bases touched each other, leaving only a narrow path between them, 
and presenting a most strange and inexplicable phenomenon. In many places 
they were so slender and close together, that they resembled a forest of 
cedars, or lofty fir-trees. As we descended through the village and wound 
round the base of the lofty rock above mentioned on our left, its sides were 
literally covered with caves, some of which, from the front wall having fallen 
away, presented vast apartments supported by columns; on our right was 
an insulated pinnacle, rising up in the centre of the village, to a height of 
more than 200 feet, excavated on all sides, and offcring many windows and 
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openings even near the very summit, an approach to which appears im- 
possible, except by an internal staircase cut in the rock itself. Beyond this 
valley several table-lands of the same rock appeared to the E., N.E., and 
S.E., being portions of that from which we had just descended, and with 
which they must have been continuous, before the valleys were hollowed 
out, and the pumiceous tuff had assumed its present singular state. The 
peculiar nature of the several beds of which it consists has of course had 
some influence in modifying their subsequent forms. In the upper portion are 
several bands of hard stone, which have preserved the horizontality of the 
table-lands ; the middle beds, some of which are slightly tinged with red, are 
worn by weathering and running streams into these pointed cones, while the 
lower beds are still softer, and wear away with a more rounded form. As 
our road led down a narrow ridge from the village and across the valiey, I 
was struck with the fertility of, the gardens and orchards on this dry soil. 
But the apricot was almost the only tree in abundance, producing fruit of an 
excellent flavour, and I should think indigenous to the country. But much 
as I have been struck with the appearance of this valley at a distance, I was 
still more surprised at finding that almost every one of the conical hills was 
excavated inside ; in most cases this had been done in very ancient times. 
Some, which were most elaborately worked, appeared to be tombs. I entered 
one which had an arched or rounded doorway leading into a small vestibule ; 
this communicated with a large apartment, the floor of which was cut into 
graves, long since opened. Another was excavated so as to represent the 
portico of a Doric temple. Crossing the valley, we observed a village 
called Matyas, built amongst these conical hills, the caves of which served 
as dwellings; in other places the grottoes are excavated in the steep sides of 
the cliffs, or extend from the conical hills into the ground beyond: in short, 
no description can convey a sufficient idea of the variety and novel appear- 
ance of this extraordinary tract of country. The most difficult questions 
connected with these places are to ascertain the uses for which they were in- 
tended, and the people by whom they were made. Some appeared to have 
been intended for tombs, while others must have been dwelling-places ; others, 
again, from the paintings with which they are adorned, have evidently served 
as chapels. In the present day many are used as dovecotes, and we saw 
pigeons flying out of the upper openings, to which there appeared to be no 
external means of approach; though even these were decorated with red 
paint, and many Greek letters were inscribed on the outer surface of the rock 
round the openings. ‘This singular formation existed not only in the large 
valley which we crossed, but in all the smaller ones which opened into it. 


We have mentioned that Mr. Hamilton made several winter ex- 
cursions to the Grecian Islands; and we may conclude our specimens 


and vary our matter with certain notices thence derived. This of 
Rhodes :— 


Here we at once found ourselves walking amidst the ancient habitations of 
the Knights of Rhodes; which produced the effect of having been suddenly 
transported into a former age, rather than into a different place. Many of 
the houses were inruins ; some where inhabited by Turks ; but all presented 
the same exterior that they did three or four hundred years ago. Built in 
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the peculiar architecture of the feudal times, a strange combination of the 
contrary qualities of the gay and the sombre, massive yet not devoid of elegance, 
and constructed entirely of stone, they have equally resisted the corroding in- 
fluence of time, and the mischievous effects of Turkish violence and ignorance : 
the escutcheons and coats of arms of the Knights likewise, of different 
countries, several sometimes occurring in the same house, remain fixed in 
the walls uninjured. 

The principal street led up a gentle rise to the west: it was broader than 
is usual in the towns of the Levant, and could boast of a footpath on each side. 
On our left we passed a massive building, now converted into barracks for 
the new troops: it was formerly a college, used as a residence for the poorer 
Knights, and containing rooms for the despatch of public business. On our 
right were ancient houses, inhabited by Turks or left to decay, built in a 
florid Gothic style, with ornamented beadings, and borders of flowers round 
the windows and along the walls. Among the numerous escutcheons with 
which they were adorned were the royal arms of England—three lions pas- 
sant, quartered with those of France, three fleurs de lis. At the top of the 
street we reached the ruined palace of the Grand Master; near it was the 
principal church, dedicated to St. John,—a long, Gothic edifice, now con- 
verted into a mosque. Here the fortifications were of great strength, forming, 
as it were, the key to the whole defence. The wall was very lofty, defended 
by a deep ditch extending round the fortress on the land side, while a high 
covered way connected with the wall by a drawbridge led over the fosse, and 
an intervening raveling to a strong detached fort on the west. 

We were much struck with the breadth and cleanliness of the streets, 
paved with small round pebbles, which abound in the conglomerate at this 
end of the island. Every house had its garden, in which oranges and le- 
mons grew luxuriantly, while the tall and graceful palms added to the Oriental 
character of the scenery., Two churches belonging to the Knights, that of 
St. John and that of the Apostles, have been converted by the Turks into 
mosques. Round the entrance of the latter are some beautiful arabesque 
traceries carved in white marble, representing arms and armour, drums and 
standards, cuirasses, gauntlets and greaves, quivers, bows, and helmets, all 
executed with the greatest delicacy. 


Sponge of Syme :— 


On reaching the town we were surprised at being conducted to a large 
Greek tavern or café; and at seeing many European-looking characters. 
These were agents come to purchase sponge ; which forms the chief traffic 
of the island, and the procuring of which is the principal occupation of the 
inhabitants. In the port were vessels of various sizes, the larger waiting 
for cargoes, which they take to Smyrna, where it is sorted for the European 
market: the finest quality, which sells here for about two hundred piastres 
per oke, or seventeen shillings per pound, is almost exclusively confined to 
the English market. The smaller vessels belonged to the island: in them 
the divers visit the coast of Candia, and even Barbary, in search of this useful 
article of trade, which is also found in the rocky coves round the island 
itself, though not of so fine a quality. The sponge when first detached from 
the rock, where it grows in a cup-like shape, is perfectly smooth and black, 
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sometimes covered with a skin or coating of the same hue, and full of an 
offensive white liquid, which is forced out by pressing it under foot. When 
packed in casks to be sent to Smyrna, the sponges are filled with fine white 
sand, and when dried are compressed into a very small compass. The object 
of the sand is said to be in order to preserve the sponge; it also adds con- 
siderably to their weight ; and as they are always sold by weight, it appears 
at first to be rather a dishonest mode of proceeding ; but it is probable that 
were it not for the sand the fine sponges would weigh so little that they 
would be cheaper than the coarse ones, whereas, if the fine sponge requires 
a greater quantity of sand to fill up its pores, its weight will be proportionably 
increased; thus, the mixing the sand and selling them by weight may be, 


in fact, perfectly fair and honest: however, I must admit I did not hear this 
reason given. 





Art. VIII.—Polynesia. By the Rieut Rev. M. RusseEtt, LL.D., 
and D.C.L. Oliver and Boyd. 


Tuts is the new volume of that distinguished series, the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, being devoted to one of the largest and most ex- 
acting subjects that could be selected, especially when to be compressed 
within the boards of a five-shilling book. What Dr. Russell un- 
dertook was to give “an Historical Account of the principal Islands 
in the South Sea, including New Zealand; the Introduction of 
Christianity; and the actual Condition of.the Inhabitants in re- 
gard to Civilisation, Commerce, and the Arts of Social Life.” Now, 
all this has been accomplished in a manner to meet the highest ex- 
pectations even of those who are acquainted with the earlier volumes 
of the Library, in which we have always discovered adequate 
information, exemplary care, and thorough skill on the part of the 
writers. 

Dr. Russell, like others of his fellow labourers in the Library, 
approaches his subjcct with a mind fully trained for the due perform- 
ance of that which he undertakes. His reading has been complete 
on all the subjects embraced ; his study of human nature in all its 
conditions and in every kind of situation has been ripened and is 
ample ; while his literary craftship is so perfect, that he sets in its 
appropriate and most becoming light whatever has been delivered to 
him and whatever he feels. Of course the work is in one sense a 
compilation ; but then it is not of that sort of joinery, where the 
pieces can be discovered as ever having been separate or sought singly 
after. On the other hand, whatever Dr. Russell has gathered he has 
made his own, moulding, harmonizing, and gilding with ease and 
independence the entire fabric, so as that it possesses essentially the 
character of an original work in respect of tone and opinion, as well 
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ac of general execution ; while, as concerns facts and body of in- 
formation, the work has no one predecessor, and is never likely to 
have acompetitor, upon a similar scale. 

As the title indicates, the subject of the volume is exceedingly 
broad; and it has been treated with a corresponding comprehensive- 
ness; every part, at the same time, being clear, both in arrangement 
and detail. ‘The style itself presents a model for such works, being 
plain, neat, and perspicuous; and when occasion requires, it rises 
into an easy yet concise eloquence, that is particularly gratifying. 
We must add, that while Dr. Russell is a sober writer, he is never 
tame nor dull,—that while he is remarkably impartial, upon points 
too where religionists are apt to be at keen variance, he is never cold 
or lifeless. For example, amid the conflicting accounts of mis- 
sionaries on the one hand, and purely maritime reporters on the 
other, he steers in some respects a middle course, but never with 
a semblance of callousness as respects the conversion of the heathen, 
or the paramount blessings that result from sound and solid Christian 
faith. Indeed, the great feature of the volume is the account, to- 
gether with his measured and _ illustrated views, of the missionary 
efforts made in the South Seas; these considerate, and, we must add, 
encouraging, as well as deeply-impressive sentiments and opinions, 
being the more remarkable in that they come from an Episcopalian 
clergyman “of St. John’s College, Oxford,” and when bearing tes- 
timony to the enterprizes of Sectarians. 

The work commences with a sufficient summary of the physical 
features and nature of Polynesia. ‘The origin of the people forms 
another leading and preliminary subject: our author adopting the 
general opinion, that they are of Asiatic extraction. We have next 
an account of their condition when first discovered by Europeans ; 
and of the influences as also of the effects that have since that time 
distinguished them. ‘The information upon these subjects consists 
not merely of a general description, but the inquiry is carried into 
the several groups, and sometimes into particular islands. The great 
point, however, as already indicated, is the character of the religious 
changes that have taken place among the natives, which, of course, 
is conjoined with speculations not only relative to their present state 
but their future condition and prospects. We do. not, however, 
give any summary of the detailed opinions, statements, or evidences ; 
referring our readers to the samples to be quoted, and with still 
more assurance to the volume itself, for the discussion and elucida- 
tion of many extremely important and interesting subjects; among 
which may be mentioned that of the extinction of certain races 
which seems to attend the advances and encroachments of the white 
man, 

One word more,—Dr. Russell has fortified and enriched his 
‘‘ Historical Account” by means of a manuscript to which he had 
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access, furnished by ‘‘a distinguished officer” who resided many 
years in the regions described. And now for our specimens :—to 
begin with the geological structure of Polynesia : 


Among the thousands of islands which shoot up in the South Sea, some 
rise to a considerable elevation, and generally present a conical form. Many 
of them are basaltic, often containing in their centres wide tunnels or cavi- 
ties, and, at other times, round lakes which might be taken for ancient cra- 
ters. Although the occurrence of volcanic substances has not, on satisfactory 
evidence, been everywhere ascertained, there has already been discovered 
a greater number of volcanoes than in any other part of the world. In the 
annals of early navigation these are sometimes mentioned as the most 
splendid appearance in nature ; while, on other occasions, they are described 
with a feeling of unmingled horror. On one place near New Guinea, the 
flames and smoke rise calmly over a fruitful country; but on the northern 
verge of the Marians, dreadful torrents of black lava darken the shore.—All 
the low islands seem to have for their base a reef of coral rocks generally dis- 
posed in a circular form. ‘The middle space is commonly occupied by a 
sheet of water, on the margin of which the sand is mixed with pieces of 
broken coral and other marine productions. ‘These facts have been em- 
ployed by speculative writers with the view of proving that all the islets 
must have originated in the labours of the diminutive insect already noticed, 
and been afterwards enlarged and raised above the surface of the ocean by 
the accumulation of light substances drifted to them by the action of the 
waves. It is, however, very remarkable, that among the islands so consti- 
tuted, some are almost level with the sea, while others are elevated several 
hundred feet ; though on the summits of these last are found masses of coral 
perforated in the same manner with those found at the water’s edge. Now, 
as the animalcules which raise these submarine habitations cannot live above 
the face of the deep, it is manifest either that the Pacific has sunk to alower 
level, or that the several islands have been raised by an expansive force acting 
from below. There can be no doubt that the latter agent ought to be 
assigned as the true cause of the phenomenon. 


The fact is, that nearly all the regions of the Pacific, and many of 
the South Sea Islands, bear the most unequivocal evidences of having 
been the scene of voleanic action. Volcanoes are at this day to be 
seen in a state of activity in some of them; and the traditions of the 
people bear testimony to the existence of others in former times, in 
localities where their results are only to be discovered. These results 
are unmistakable ; such as the black, burnt, and honey-combed con- 
dition of the rocks,—the nature of the soil spread over the calcined 
masses,—and the proofs found in the great abundance of coral, shells, 
and other marine substances, on the tops of the very highest peaks. 
Some of the islands contain very lofty mountains, varying from 
2,000 to 15,000 feet above the level of the sea, and present scenery 
blending all the varieties of rugged grandeur, wild beauty, and soft 
loveliness. It would appear indeed that the violent disruptions and 
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the marvellous throbs of earthquakes had in certain cases produced 
the magnificent scenery; vegetable life and a teeming fecundity 
having all the advantages which climate and situation can cherish. 
But with regard to the formation of the South Sea Islands, we read 
further as follows: 


It is still a question whether the polypes originate the stony bodies they 
inhabit, or whether they find them prepared for their occupation by the 
hand of nature. Forster, whose experience gives some weight to his opi- 
nions on this subject, was inclined to believe that the little creatures actually 
form the matter which composes the coral masses, and consequently that, 
by their means, new islands are ina constant process of formation. The great 
Captain Cook, after a careful investigation of facts, had arrived at the same 
conclusion. Dalrymple, on the other hand, thinks that these rocks take their 
rise at the bottom of the sea, from which they are detached by currents or 
tempests, and thrown on the sandbanks. This, no doubt, may take place in 
some localities ; but the principle most assuredly cannot apply to those reefs 
which rise like walls in the midst of the ocean. Around New Holland, for 
example, the rocks in question ascend, like perpendicular ramparts, from a 
very great depth. Such structures, it is obvious, must derive their origin 
from the animals themselves, unless we attempt to account for them on the 
ground of a new hypothesis, which intimates that they may grow in a manner 
similar to the common seaweed, and that the insects found on them are 
analogous to those which take up their abode on trees and herbs; a conclu- 
sion to which the arborescent appearance of some corals, and the fungous 
forms of others, are supposed to give a certain degree of countenance.—By 
some authors these animalcules are called saxigenous, or rock-making 
polypes. They are supposed to begin their operations by selecting a suitable 
spot, such as the summit of a volcano, or the top of a submarine mountain. 
Having chosen their site, with a reference, it should seem, to an ultimate 
object, they work with incredible diligence until they reach the surface, 
above which, as we have already stated, their nature and habits do not permit 
them to proceed. Mr. Lyell remarks, that the circular or oval forms of the 
numerous coral isles of the Pacific, with the lakes in tlreir centre, naturally 
suggest the idea that they are nothing more than the crests of submarine 
voleanoes, having the rims and bottoms of their craters overgrown with 
coral. This opinion is strengthened by the conical shape of the islands, and 
the acute angle at which they plunge on allsides into the surrounding ocean. 
It has also been observed, that although within the circular reefs there is 
usually nothing discernable but a lagoon, the bottom of which is covered 
with coral, yet within some of these basins, rocks, composed of porous lava 
and other volcanic substances, rise up, resembling eminences of igneous 
origin, which have »een formed in an epoch not beyond the limits of human 
observation. 


To pass on to the human inhabitants of the islands, we, of course, 
find still more interesting and remarkable subjects for contempla- 
tion; and Dr. Russell does not fail to keep pace with the enlarging 
and yet nice demands of his theme. We proceed to give abstracts 
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and extracts. Going back to the period when the islands were dis- 
covered, especially those of Farther Polynesia, notice is taken of the 
primitive manoers of the inhabitants, and of the happiness which 
at first a visiter would be apt to think them largely possessed of, 
“Phe climate has all the charms which belong to the fairest scenes 
of poetical fancy. A mild sky sheds down upon the inhabitant the 
sweetest influences of the atmosphere; the earth yields to them at 
all seasons a plentiful supply of the necessaries of life, and even 
offers at the expense of little labour, a greai variety of luxuries.” 

 Otalieite, in particular, appeared to the first Europeans who landed 
on its shores as an ea‘ thly paradise.” But what a contrast may the 
amenities of external nature, and the wealth showered upon animal 
life, find in the heart and the ways of the childrenof men! Strange 
to say, that in regions of such spontaneous abundance, theft was a 
practice of almost universal predominance ; nay, infanticide, as if 
hature was niggardly of food and of clemency, widely prevailed. 
Let not any one dream that igrorance is innocence, or that the 
gentleness or loveliness of external nature can never be marred by, 

or combined with, the savageness of man. Dr. Russell thus truly 
discourses concerning the supposed felicity of the Polynesians in a 


_ State of nature. 


No picture is more deceitful than that which exhibits the supposed inno- 
cence and delights of savage life. The child of nature is usually represented 
as being free from envy and all the factitious passions of civilized existence ; 
a stranger to covetousness and ambition; happy in the enjoyments of those 
around “him ; ; content with his present lot, and having no apprehension in re- 
gard to the future. Oppressed by no care, burdened by no toil, tormented 
by no restless desire, séldom visited by sickness, his wants easily satisfied, 
his pleasures often recurring, the Otaheitan was conceived to pass his days in 
uninterrupted felicity, under the magnificent sky of the tropics, and amid 
scenes worthy of paradise. Buta closer view disclosed a very different state 
of things. The lower classes were unmercifully plundered and oppressed by 
their superiors; domestic happiness in its proper sense, was unknown ; the 
females were reduced to the greatest debusement, not being allowed to par- 
take of the sume food with their husbands aud brothers, and not even per- 
mitted to dress it at the sime fire, or place it in the sume basket. It is fur- 
ther asserted, that they were, gene ay speaking, without natural affection, 
implacable, upmerciful, and that, under the dominion of the worst propen- 
sities, they often acicd more like fiendsthan human beings. ‘ That there 
should,” says Forster, ‘* exist so great a degree of immorality ina nation, 
otherwise so happy in its simplicity and in the fewness of its wants, is a re- 
flection very disgraceful to human nature in general, which, viewed to its 
greatest advantage here, is nevertheless imperfect.” That this immorality 
did existis not denied by one of the most ardent cdmirers of the Polynesiuns, 
who to the observation of a philosopher could add the advantage of a repeated 
residence umongst them. ‘l'rue it is, that many who have ceused to do evil, 
after the manner of their unconverted countrymen, have not yct learned to 
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do well, to the full extent of their christian obligations. Where sins are 
gross and shameful, the first step is more easily taken than the second; and 
hence the missionary finds less opposition when he denounces a flagrant 
iniquity than when he enjoins a needful virtue or a becoming grace. Those 
who read with attention the Epistles of St. Paul to his converts, in the most 
refined parts of the Roman empire, will peréeive that, though they had 
abjured the abomination of heathenism and the useless ceremonies of the 
Mosaical Jaw, their conduct did not, in all cases, throw a suitable light on 
the purer principles which they had openly professed. The fifih and sixth 
chapters of his first letter to the Corinthians prove but too clearly that the 
licentiousness of pagan manners did not yield, all at once, to the holy precepts 
of the gospel, nor to the instructive example of its self-denied teachers. 


Strictly speaking, the savage state is not that of nature. It is 
rather that of degradation and degeneracy ; the imprisonment of the 
grander and more enduring part of man ii a grovelling frame ; for- 
bidding the proper expansions and aspirations of his higher attributes 
to have their fair exercise and growth. However, what is generally 
understood by a state o/ nature, viz. its untamed and unweeded 
condition, is necessarily very remote from that of purity and lovely 
production. Nay, we know that the culture merely of the finer 
arts, and the largest acquisitions of secular knowledge, are no guaran- 
tees or certain safe-guar ds against the most polluting practices, any 
more than the dreams about Polynesian innocence are consistent with 
the real facts. It required the introduction of the gospel, or at least 
the evidence of the worldly blessings possessed by those who square 
their conduct by Christian principles, to elevaie and reform in any 
degree these poor islanders; nor has the triumph of true religion 
been so remarkably manifested as ii putting to shame their licen- 
tious depravity ; for, ‘on this important point, where reformation 
was the most hopeless, successhas been the most complete.” ‘‘ You 
may,” said one of the more intelligent of the early ieee con- 
verts themselves, “induce the people to discontinue murdering their 
infants, offering human sacrifices, and practising demon-worship. 
You may induce them to burn their idols, embrace your faith, at- 
tend your prayers, learn your beoks, and possibly even refrain from 
drunkenness and theft; but, the preservation of female virtue, union 
in marriage according to Christian precepts, and conjugal aamny, 
will never be obtained.” And yet what have been the real results ? 
According to the calm, Sntiaiaiiian, and largely-informed author 
of the volumes betore us, the triumph has been that already men- 
tioned. ‘‘ No sooner,’ he coitinues, * was the authority of the Re- 
deemer recognised, even through the somewhat obscure medium in 
which his character and offices were conv eyed, than the more offen- 
sive of the abominations disappeared; the virtue of chastity was in- 
culcated and maintained; Christian marriage was instituted, and the 
inviolable obligations of the bond piously acknowledged. This 
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change, it is added, has been, under the divine blessing, effected 
entirely by the exertions of Christian missionaries, not only without 
any external assistance, but in the face of the most determined op- 
position of many from whom they might have expected both coun- 
tenance and aid.” 

But Dr. Russell does not allow zeal to master his reason, or over- 
wrought pictures to blind his perceptions. He speaks thus measuredly 
and cautiously :— 


‘he most ardent patrons of missions to Polynesia will not maintain that 
in no instance has zeal overstepped the bounds of prudence, or that pearls 
have not occasionally been thrown before swine, who tried to turn again and 
rend their benefactors. But to justify the use of the means which have been 
employed, they point with satisfaction, and even some degree of triumph, to 
the effects which are already produced. They can assert, that wherever 
Christianity has been received, however imperfectly, the habits of the natives 
are improved, their fierce tempers have been mollified, and a respect 
for human life has succeeded to that thirst for blood which formerly oc- 
casioned the most deplorable catastrophes. In all the islands where the 
missionaries have succeeded in establishing a settlement, security is now 
afforded to the mariner of every nation, who either seeks refuge from mis- 
fortune, the intercourse of trade, or the gratification of a liberal curiosity. 
At other places, on the contrary, where the mild spirit of the gospel has not 
yet been felt, scarcely a 'year passes in which we do not hear of murderous 
quarrels between the inhabitants and those by whom they are visited. At 
some of the Marquesas, till very lately, a trading vessel scarcely dared to 
anchor. In the Friendly Islands, according to the statements of a recent 
author, while the chiefs were manifesting the strongest attachment to Captain 
Cook, they planned the assassination of himself and all his officers, and with 
this view invited them to an entertainment by torch-light. Even on the 
shore of Otaheite, when Bligh’s vessel arrived, the people cut the cables, in 
order that, being drifted on the beach, she might fall into their hands as plun- 
der. Some years afterwards, the Society Islanders seized an English brig, 
murdered the officers, killed or disabled the crew, and took possession of 
her ; but since the lessons of the Christian teachers have been given, every 
ship that has touched there, or at any other in the adjacent groups, has been 
as safe as in the Thames or the Weser. 


Missionaries to any benighted quarter of the globe, as well as to 
the South Seas, will do well to weigh deliberately Dr. Russell’s views 
of the qualifications necessary for them, together also with the 
method—and the resulting views—of his estimate of what has been 
done, or is likely to be done in certain ways. While holding that 
no means, separated from religion,—that simple instruction in letters 
and the arts, will not suffice to reform morally the people, and that 
the fittest pioneers for the production of this regeneration, are not the 
learned or refined,—he yet looks to the next age for the full effects 
of the present hardy exertions; and ‘ who, that is at all acquainted 
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with the progress of our holy faith in past ages, could expect it to oi 
be otherwise?” Therefore, the complete triumph, or even systema- 
tizing of the elements at first scattered, is not to be looked for in i! 
the first generation of Christian labourers; neither should implicit ih 
reliance be placed in the sanguine and enthusiastic representations HH 
which sometimes fill their accounts of converts. We must cite a | 
passage or two relative to the success of Polynesian missions gene- 
rally, and their progress also in particular islands. 


Enlightened by the experience of many years, the Christian philanthropist 
must now be convinced, that success in missionary enterprise is not always in 
proportion to the extent of the means employed; and moreover, that the 
path which, in most cases, has led to a triumphant issue, was opened by cir- 
cumstances which, to the human eye, appeared entirely accidental. Generally 
speaking, conversion among the South Sea Islanders has been preceded 
by a deep excitement arising from suffering or fear; by the ravages of war 
or famine ; or by a bold innovation on the part of the chiefs, who had already 
opened their minds to infidelity relative to the power of their national gods. 
It seems absolutely necessary that, before his conscience can be affected with 
the sense of guilt, the spirit of the savage must be agitated by some external 
cause; and it is a singular fact, attested by evidence which cannot be ques- 
tioned, that the first intercourse of Europeans with the natives of Polynesia 
has usually been fatal to the latter. Fever, dysentery, or other diseases H| 
which carried off great numbers of them, have in most cases attended the |! ul 
introduction of our people into all the groups; and at Rapa, more especially, | 
about half of the population were by such means swept away. These painful Ht 
losses induced reflection among the survivors, who, in many instances, were fi, 
disposed to forsake their ancient faith, either because their gods were unable nf 
to protect them in the presence of white men, or were utterly indifferent to Hi 
their interests. Hence, under the direction of Divine Providence, a way was a} i 
paved for the missionaries, who laboured to withdraw their confidence from 
the ‘lying vanities” in which they had formerly trusted, and to raise their 
thoughts to the contemplation of the great Creator. 
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With regard to the introduction of Christianity into Otaheite, we ii 
have the following statement: i 


Seldom had any enterprise commenced under auspices more favourable, or 
that could promise more certain or speedy success to its authors, than the 
introduction of Christianity into Otaheite: and yet, after the labours, j' 
sacrifice, and anxiety of twelve years, it arrived at a termination alike dis- He 
astrous and fruitless. The missionaries had left their native land to save the ‘1 
remnant of an interesting people from destruction, and to promote their 
temporal as well as spiritual welfare. But notwithstanding their utmost 
endeavours, they had seen the process of depopulation urged on with a fearful 
rapidity, by causes which, though they regretted them, they could neither 
diminish nor controul ; and amidst anarchy, bloodshed, and all the other : 
horrors of barbarian warfare, they were ultimately driven from the field 








where they had trusted to gain a triumph for the gospel and the benign 
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spirit of civilisation. There were many grounds to conclude that, during 
the time the mission had existed in Otaheite, the experiment of raising a 
savage people to the rank of a Christian community had been tried and 
completely failed ; and the result, according to the oidinary grounds of cal- 
culation, might be supposed to demonstrate the impropriety of expending 
more labour or money upon an object for the accomplishment of which it 
might be asserted that the time had not yet come.—But as the darkest hour 
.of night is that which precedes the dawn of a new day, so the gloom now 
cast over the missionary cause was about to be followed by a brighter light 
than had yet shone upon their exertions in the South Sea. Pomare, who 
felt that when the European settlers left his shores one of the principal means 
of improvement had beén withdrawn from his people, no sooner saw affairs 
in a somewhat more settled state, than, in the most earnest manner, he in- 
vited them to return. He was still, indeed, an exile in Eimeo, excluded 
from his paternal dominions, and, consequently, had less power than formerly 
either to protect them from danger, or to aid their endeavours for spreading 
civilisation among his subjects. It is doubtful, too, whether his favourable 
thoughts towards the Christian brethren ought to be ascribed to his late re- 
verses, and to an impression thereby produced in regard to the inefficacy of 
idol-worship for obtaining supernatural aid; or whether adversity did not 
lead him to reflect on the declarations he had so often heard respecting the 
true God, and to connect his present condition with a sinful life, of which he 
had not yet seriously repented. Dut whatever may have been the motive, 
there is no doubt that his fallen estate had subdued his spirit, and, at the 
same time, weakened the influence which his native superstition had till then 
exercised over his heart. In the Autumn of 1811, the missionaries left 
their retreat in New Holland, and set sail for the Georgian Isles, the original 
scene of their labours. They joined the king in Eimeo, where they now 
established a school, and so far as circumstances would permit, resumed their 
wonted course of instruction in public and im private. It was not long be- 
fore their pious efforts were rewarded by a signal triumph of the Christian 
faith over the absurdities of idolatry. In July, 1812, the king publicly 
professed his belief in Jehovah, and his desire to be baptized into the sublime 
doctrines and hopes revealed by the gospel. 


Even the changes that have been produced already in the outward 
observances, but which have not yet reached either the decisions of 
the understanding or the feelings of the heart, offer a wonderful 
and highly gratifying spectacle. ‘True, the tree planted amongst 
the islanders by the missionaries “has brought forth fruit both good 
and evil; tares have grown up with the wheat; but the land is no 
longer a desert; and the ample produce denotes at least the inherent 
powers of the soil.” 

But we must withdraw from this paramount subject, having cited 
some of the most interesting facts and important views which it is 
possible to contemplate or suggest, and pointed attention to the 
volume where much more will be met with of equal value. Let us 
now attend to some of the graphic and striking sketches which Dr. 
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Russell furnishes of particular islands ; giving also his estimate of 
the prospects which may be fairly taken, commercially and socially. 
The following relates to the present state of the Navigators’ Is- 
lands; and, while bearing highly delightful testimony to the triumphs ~ 
of missionary enterprise, encouragingly indicates other gratifying 
and indeed inseparable results :— 


In the year 1830, when the missionaries Williams and Barff first landed at 
Savaii, one of the Navigator’s Islands, a dreadful contest was about to take 
place owing to the murder of Taimafainga, a powerful ruler. By the in- 
terposition of these benevolent men, the period of hostility was shortened, 
and a better spirit infused into the minds of the leaders. The happy change 
confirmed the influence of the new faith, and led to the desire for new 
teachers, which was gratified to a certain extent, at least in 1836, when several 
from England arrived on their shores, Ata meeting of the chiefs, among 
whom was Malietoa, these servants of Christ entreated that the war should 
not berenewed. They were assured that it should not, and, moreover, that 
if any quarrel arose among the leaders, a reference would be made to them 
as umpires. The author of a letter from Upalu, dated two years later, cal- 
culates that the number of Christians there is about twenty thousand; that, 
in Savaii, there are between twelve and thirteen thousand ; in Tutuila, shout 
six thousand ; ; and in Manono, all the people, amounting to not less than 
one thousand, have openly professed the faith of the Redeemer. In one of 
the districts of Anna was held, in 1837, the first missionary meeting in the 
Navigators’ Islands. It was attended by two thousand five hundred persons ; 
the conquerors and the conquered mingling together. Chiefs of each party 
delivered speeches on the occasion, in which, while they did not forget the 
main object of the assembly, they severally made touching allusions to their 
former contests, contrasting with those sanguinary scenes their present 
delightful harmony. On the very spot where the last destructive war was 
waged, a number of flourishing villages now stand, each of which has one or 
more schools, and divine worship is regularly performed on Sunday, Wednesday 
and Friday. Even in their unconverted state, as already noticed, the man- 
ners of the Samoans, and their skill in the construction and management of 
canoes, were greatly superior to those of the Marquesan and the Society 
Islanders. Now there is farther observed a considerable degree of dignity 
in their behaviour towards visitors and strangers. The common dress of the 
men was formerly very slight, consisting of nothing more than a girdle of 

‘leaves, while the women satisfied themselves with a shaggy mat, on which 
they displayed all the ingenuity peculiar to the sex in matters of dress. At 
present the greater number wear decent wrappers of calico, with shirts and 
gowns; and when they cannot afford these, they appear in garments of a 
coarse though not unseemly cloth, manufactured from the bark of trees. 
Formerly, when vessels arrived, muskets and beads were the articles most 
in demand ; but now the principal inquiry is made for wearing apparel, slates, 
pencils, and writing paper. The master of a whale ship recently confessed 
that he had carried to the Navigators’ group forty muskets for barter, and 
had only soldtwo. In a word, the history of modern missions does not 
supply a more powerful inducement to christian zeal, or a more gratifying 
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reward to the intrepidity with which their great objects have been pursued. 
A few years ago the European who casually landed on those islands, saw 
everywhere prevailing rapine, murder, cannibalism, and other crimes at which 
his heart sickened! at present, he may contemplate, at least in the christian- 
ized districts, morals comparatively pure, the exercise of a rational worship, 
peace, confidence, and brotherly kindness, all heightened by the assured 
intercourse of social enjoyment. 


This of the trade of the Sandwich Islands :— 


The success in the Sandwich Islands of the chief Tamehameha, whose 
wisdom was equal to his courage, and who was known to be desirous of an 
intercourse with civilized nations, opened the path to traders of every class, 
more especially from England and America. Indeed the discovery of some 
excellent harbours in the island of Woahoo, which had escaped the notice 
of Vancouver when examining the coast, made them become the resort 
of ships from all countries, which, during a lengthened voyage in the 
Northern Pacific, might require repairs, water, or provisions. Sandalwood, 
an article of great value in the Chinese market, was found in the mountains, 
and soon proved the means of an extensive commerce with foreigners. In 
return for this production, the natives at first were satisfied with pieces of 
iron, nails, and coarse cloth ; afterwards, as their notions of exchangeable value 
expanded, they required axes, guns, muskets, powder, and shot; next they 
bargained for Chinese, American, and British manufactures; and finally 
aspiring, as we have said, to the possession of ships, they purchased with 
the fruits of their industry schooners and brigs measuring several hundred 
tons. Without doubt, the local position of the Sandwich Isles renders them 
highly important to all the great trading communities of either hemisphere. 
On the north are the Russian settlements along the coast of their Asiatic 
territories ; towards the north-west are the dominions of Japan; due west 
are the Marian Islands, the Philippines, and Canton; and on the east are 
California and Mexico. The establishment of the independent states of 
South America has of late greatly increased their value as an emporium for 
the commerce of that remote section of the globe, as they lie in the very 
track pursued by vessels passing thence to China or Calcutta. They are 
visited too, as has already been noticed, by those who trade in furs in the 
countries bordering on the Nootka Sound, as well as by the whalers, who 


having found the sperm whale on the coast of Japan, annually frequent the 
Northern Pacific. 


New Zealand alone is a large subject, and one of great promise; 
as Dr. Russell’s performance in his treatment of it in the present 


pages forcibly displays. This is his account of the existing state of 
the natives: 


Nothing can be more agreeable to those who are interested in the welfare 
of a people still in the earliest stage of civilisation, than to be informed that 
their wandering, thievish propensities are gradually giving way to more 
settled, honest, and industrious habits. The New Zealanders are now in- 
clined to build better habitations for their households, and to connect the 
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enjoyment of comfort with the idea of home. A deserted village is now 
rarely observed. Everywhere the men are seen cultivating the ground or 
improving their dwellings, while the women are employed in some way 
calculated to be beneficial to themselves or their families. Religion has 
taught them to extend their interests into the future ; to reflect on the past ; 
and to anticipate events for which they now labour to prepare the way; in 
’ a word, to discharge the functions of reason with reference to their own well- 
being in this world and the next.—The advantages of religjous knowledge 
having become so manifest, new stations were established in various places, 
in particular, at Kaitai and Puriri, on the Thames, both fertile and very 
improvable districts. The former is placed in a beautiful valley, situated 
nearly at an equal distance from the eastern and western coasts; the island 
at this point being so narrow, that the roaring of the surf on both beaches 
ean be distinctly heard. In connection with this settlement, there are many 
natives who can be regularly visited ; and they themselves have cut roads in 
order to facilitate their intercourse with the missionaries, whose instructions 
they highly value. In regard to the other, it is mentioned that the banks 
of the Thames are remarkably fruitful. Thousands of acres of the finest 
flax flourish there undisturbed ; and nothing but machinery is wanted to 
render this production extremely valuable. Farther up are found large 
fields of potatoes and corn, the result of European cultivation, interspersed 
with native villages, where the rural labourers reside. 


Again, and relative also to the prospects of the aborigines of New 


Zealand: 


There is a striking peculiarity in the character of the New Zealanders, 
which is very encouraging to the hope cf their ultimate civilisation ; namely, 
the eagerness they have shown to visit foreign countries, and to see with 
their own eyes whatever might gratify curiosity, or prove subservient to 
usefulness. Even in the days of Cook this spirit of research displayed itself ; 
and every one is aware of the difficulties which in more recent times have 
been overcome by the enterprising islanders, in seeking an acquaintance with 
distant lands. Mr. Marsden remarks, “ My opinion is, that if half the New 
Zealanders were to die in their attempt to force themselves into civil life, 
the other half would not be deterred from making a similar effort; so de- 
sirous do they seem to attain our advantages.” It is well known, too, 
that they are proud to array themselves in the dress of Europeans, and en- 
deavour, as far as they can, to imitate their manners, and even their modes 
of feeling and thinking. The natives, so lately.separated from the cultivated 
portion of their species, not more by their geographical position than by the 
deep barbarism in which they were involved, are now brought into the 
light of knowledge and religion, and are no longer ignorant that there are 
other pursuits than those of war, and other enjoyments than those of revenge. 
Christianity, which is in every sense of the word the religion of civilisation, 
has gone forth among them attended by literature and the arts, and it is not 
possible that she should not eventually triumph over all the ignorance, pre- 
judice, and ferocity with which she has here to contend. Such is the mild 
sway which her sublime faith is exercising over their rude minds, that it can 
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hardly fail to restrain their destructive animosities, and abolish their sangui- 
nary superstitions. Perhaps no feeling less ardent than a sense of religious 
duty could have supported the labourers in such a cause, surrounded by the 
difficulties and discouragements which met them at almost every step. But 
their task has gradually become easier and more cheering ; while few grati- 
fications can be equal to that which they must enjoy, when they contemplate, 
as the fruit of their efforts under a benignant Providence, a general amend- 
ment of manners and a great increase of comfort among the savage people 
whom they had undertaken to instruct. 


We conclude with an account of the productions of the South 


Sea Islands, and a glance at the capabilities of the trade of the 
Pacific. 


The trade of the Pacific has hitherto been nothing compared to its capa- 
bility of future extension under judicious management. The Society 
Islands, in particular, have been long celebrated for their prolific soil and 
beautiful scenery. Replenished with luxuriant woods and a splendid vege- 
tation, and enjoying, at the same time, the benefit of numerous streams, 
Otaheite, from the summit of its mountains to the sea shore, produces every- 
where in abundance choice food for its inhabitants, as well as the materials 
of an extensive traffic. To the breadfruit tree may be added the sugar-cane, 
said to be superior to that of any other country, the vegetables called panare 
and ape, and the vee, a delicious kind of apple; all of which are indigenous 
and grow spontaneously. Sweet potatoes, yams, plantains, arrow-root, the 
ti-plant, the pine, the custard-apple, the mulberry, guava, orange, lime, 
citron, grape, Cape-gooseberry, and water-melon, are also among the gifts 
which come from the hand of nature. Pigs, goats, poultry, and horned 
cattle are now sufficiently numerous; and the pork is celebrated among sea- 
men for its fine flavour. The same islands furnish also a variety of excellent 
timber for building, whether ships or houses. The tamonee, the trunk of 
which is sometimes eight feet in diameter and twenty in circumference, gives 
a close fine-grained wood, being more durable and of better appearance than 
mahogany. It is so hard, indeed, that the joiner finds great labour in con- 
verting it into furniture. The purou, another species of tree, supplies an 
excellent material for boats, being so tough as never to split, and so elastic 
as hardly ever to wear out. Both kinds grow in great abundance, and might be 
exported to avery largeextent. It is, perhaps, of more importance to ob- 
serve, that both the earth anc the atmosphere are favourable to the growth 
of the vine, cotton, coffee, and sugar, the cultivation of which would afford a 
lucrative employment to the people, augmenting the small returns which 
they already derive from arrow-root and palm-oil. 
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William Langshawe. By Mrs. Stone. Bentley. 
The Nabob at Home. Colburn. 


i. 
2. 
3. The Neighbours... ‘Translated by Mary Howirr. Longman. 
4, Evelyn Howard. Saunders & Otley. 

5. Father Oswald. Dolman. 


WE never find any labour less self-satisfying than when a batch of 
novels call for our report. Aware that, be it by the fireside of a 
winter night, or the window of a summer ‘afternoon, not a few of the 
sedate and middle-aged, as well as of the young and imaginative, 
love to recreate themselves over the pages of a stirring fiction, and 
that they must often trust to the regular channels for signals to guide 
their ules from among the multitude of candidates that each 
month present themselves for our pilotage, we strive in vain, within 
the allowable space, to cram sufficient illustrations of each author’s 
manner and merits, or confirmations of our necessarily curt and very 
general opinions. But not to waste room with observations apart 
from such as directly bear on one or other of the works before us, 
we go on at once to introduce them seriatim, however brief be the 
service. 

“William Langshawe, the Cotton Lord,” of course smacks of 
Manchester; and most probably the reader may presume on taking 
up the book, of the Factory System, against which every sentimen- 
talist will be supposed to run a tilt. Mrs. Stone, however, does not 
appear to be extravagantly ill-minded towards steam, or the fabrics 
fashioned by mills and machines. It is rather against the gentlemen 
who are made in Manchester, and who are Lords of Cotton ; assailing 
along with this mushroom zoblesse, the whole frame of society in the 
middle classes, that is created and controlled by them. 

According to Mrs. Stone, the Manchester gentry are not only, as 
every one knows, the creation often of sudden growth, and to an 
enormous importance,—and must therefore have very generally 
vulgar tastes and coarse manners, be these displayed in the worship 
of money, purse, pride, or gaudy ostentation ; but they are offensively 
boastful of their rapid exaltation, and extraordinary merit in fortune- 
making; the fact, on the other hand, being, as will ever be the case, 
that men of sudden w ealth, whose origin has been humble, are for 
the most part foolishly forgetful of their rise, or at least ridiculously 
solicitous to hide it from the public eye or to have it known. 

We believe there is nothing peculiar to the exclusiveness of the 
Manchester lords, or to the offensive shapes which the social circles 
take throughout any part of the manufacturing districts, as compared 
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with any parts of the world of Great Britain where fortunes are 
rapidly made, where wealth becomes frequently overgrown, and 
where all the most striking and questionable manners of an aristo- 
cracy made by mechanical power are begotten. Mercantile and 
manufacturing cities will offer to the philosophic and common-sense 
observer much the same thing in respect of social as well as business 
life, be it in the north or at the south. To be sure it may be very 
well for the moralist or the satirist to select some great focus of 

upstart pride and opulence for exposure. But when a writer like 
the present indulges principally in exaggerated caricatures, and to 
the manifest violation of nature and of truth,—when her story in 
regard to plot and construction is feeble and meagre,—when her 
characters are individually uninteresting,—and, above all, when the 
general tone is coarse and the reverse of elevating,—we cannot either 
pay a compliment to her purpose or her power. For examples of 

er misconception and mismanagement we need not travel farther 
than one or two of those which some of our contemporaries have 
selected; nor can we present a shorter and less truthful portrait 
than that of the Cotton Lord, William Langshawe, himself: 


** Frank, you cannot form an idea how that man’s heart is wrapt up in his 
ledger ; he lives on figures by day, he dreams of pounds, shillings, and 
pence by night—nay, his very aspirations to heaven are mingled with the 
intricacies of debtor-and-creditor accounts. In former years, he attended 
the old church ; our pews joined, and I have seen him—seen him, sir—not 
one time, nor twenty, but a hundred times, when on his knees, steal a small 
pencil from his waistcoat-pocket, and while his voice ejaculated as loud as 
any in the church, ‘ Lord have mercy upon us, miserable sinners!’ the blank 


leaf of his prayer-book was rapidly filling with a myriad of complicated 
figures.” 


And this is Mrs. Stone’s picture of the class of whom Lord Lang- 
shawe is to be held as the type: 


The love of ostentatious display, which is so prominent a feature of the 
Cottonocracy, is dignified and adorned by a hearty and genuine hospitality, 
which is a prevailing characteristic of the country. The magnificence of the 
cotton lords has become a theme for general satire, and deservedly so; still, it is 
admitted on all hands, that their magnificence, however ostentatious, is real: 
their gold is gold; their silver, silver: they do not sport tinsel. And it is 
not to be wondered at that he who in his youth dined off pewter, or made 
one at his master’s table where a round bowl of porridge in the centre served 
alike for the master of the house, his family, and his apprentices,—it is not 
wonderful that such a one should look with more complacency on the 
gorgeous service of plate which his own hands have procured, than if, from 
being accustomed to it from his cradle, it should hardly have struck him to 
remark its beauty. The rising generation, educated in a better style and 
habituated from childhood to more civilized usages, may redeem this flaw in 
the character of the race, if, indeed,—and this is the opinion of many well 
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qualified to judge, —if, indeed, gentlemanly habits, delicate feelings, and culti- 
vated minds are not inconsistent with success in Manchester trade. That there 
are successful tradesmen who possess these refining characteristics is well 
known, but they are considered only as the exceptions that prove the rule ; 
and so strongly does this prejudice—if prejudice it be—still exist, that on 
‘Change a man of education and refined manners is looked on as an animal 
to be stared at and pitied. And so long as the cotton trade exists, it is very 
possible that the gentleman will be surpassed in the race by the low-born 
mechanic, whose powers of calculation are not checked, and whose shrewd- 
ness in worldly things is not clogged, nor his “‘ push-on, keep-moving”’ course 
impeded, by any of those delicate embarrassments which might arise in a 
refined and cultivated mind. 





There are passages and strictures frequently in the pages of Mrs. 
Stone’s inconsistent fiction, that have truth and pungency in them; 
but these have a general rather than a local application. Take the 
following in ridicule and castigation of the modern education of 
middle-class girls :— 


A modern fashionable education seems to be the perversion of everything 
reasonable, at least for the middle classes of society. We were supposed to 
be ignorant (and by tacit agreement we each concealed our home-acquired 
knowledge of the fact) that ladies’ fingers could contaminate themselves by 
compounding mixtures of butter and flour and suet; and as to shaping and 
seaming such garments as from their universal adoption we may fairly sup- 
pose to be most useful—this was never dreamt of. Plain sewing was 
forbidden by the rules of the school. Now, if this had been a school—if 
there be such an one—for duchesses, countesses, and baronesses in embryo, 
all might have been very well; but it was one specifically for the middle 
classes; the parents were all tradesmen; and though the pupils might be 
spoiled children in their parents’ houses, they had no prospect but of being 
necessarily active housekeepers in their own. Why then did parents in 
those days pay a high price for boarding-schools? Grammar, geography, 
history, and accounts, were taught, parrot-like, from the book; but by far 
the greatest portion of time was given to bad music, worse drawing, and 
trumpery fancy-work, all which were probably laid aside immediately, and 
most certainly were so with the first occurrences that entailed responsible 
duties. Where, then, was education? The very principle of useful 
knowledge had afterwards to be learnt. 


We have to commend Mrs. Stone in that she has kept her story 
within a pair of volumes. We shall have occasion to congratulate 
the reader again in similar terms before we conclude our paper. 


‘The Nabob at Home; or the Return to England,” is by the 
author of “ Life in India.” Like the former work, it reads rather 
as a narrative of real occurrences and actual experience, than as a 
combination of inventions. ‘There are no inflated sentiments in the 
story ; no startling and improbable events; no endeavour, by means 
of extraordinary incidents, clap-trap arts, or feverish writing, to 
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excite. On the contrary, the story, while full of facts, stored with 
sound feeling, wholesome information, and interesting lessons, ex- 
hibits such a conscious command of materials, and “such an easy 
power of detail, that it never loses its hold on the mind, nor its 
design with respect to the movement of the heart. 

The merit of the work, however, does not reside in the concep- 
tion, the cast, and distribution of the story, which is deficient in all 
these respects ; having been adapted app: arently rather as the vehicle 
of a great varicty of facts and also of didactic matter, than for the 
sake of presenting an exciting fiction. It is therefore too attenuated 
to keep up a bustling interest, and too divided to be readily per- 
ceived to have unity and compactness. But the book is one that 
may be taken up or laid down with pleasurable profit at any time, 
or consulted with rational enticement at any place; as our samples 
will demonstrate, these having for their features not merely charac- 
teristic matter but manner. ‘Take first certain observations, which 
might with propriety have found room in Lieut. Postan’s ‘* Hints 
to Cadets,” recommended by us last month. ‘The dialogue quoted 
is supposed to have taken place over the sudden death of a cadet, 
who had rashly exposed himself to the sun. ‘This incident is made 
the text of a variety of pertinent observations on prevalent parental 
ignorances and youthful imprudences. 


‘It is much to be regretted,” said Mr. Curzon, “that parents at home 
generally know little of how their sons are situated when they come to this 
country. Here is another instance among the many I have met with, of 
these poor boys falling a sacrifice to their own inexperience ; and the climate 
gets the whole credit, when only half is due. Yet what can be done to pre- 
vent it? A man’s fate must be always in a measure in his own hands: the 
anxiety of parents, or the providence of the legislature, cannot make _ pro- 
vision against the thoughtlessness and presumption of their years. It isal- 
most impossible to keep a great schoolboy, wearied with having nothing to do, 
and often unprovided with any rational pursuit, within doors for a whole 
long day.”’ 

** Ay, ay,” answered the Doctor; “people at home often think that if a 
youth is idle and expensive, and will not settle to any business, he will do 
well enough for India. And if the truth were known, man or woman need 
to have industry that no languor will relax, and courage that no climate will 
subdue, todo any good here. Qh, if they would but consider what a young 
man is todo with himself from five in the morning, his parade-time, until 
six in the evening, when he may go out with safety, or how he is to pass 
over so many dull hot hours in quarters by himself, without getting into one 
folly or another, they would take more pains than they sometimes do to fit 
them for the scene they are to act in; and, instead of sending those that 
have little education, they would at least strive to give every one some fixed 
pursuit. Health is compounded of many things ; and among them the em~- 
ployment of the mind, Curzon, is not the least important.” 

‘* These ideas are too philosophic to be generally acted upon in our ex- 
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pensive country: friends are glad to find a situation fit for a younger son, 
without too scrupulously considering whether he be fit for it. Kvery man 
sent to this country is provided for; the service is sure ; he rises if he lives, 
and if he does not he does not require it. It may be that many letters are 
presented which are but of little use to the bearers; but when that is the 
case, it may be traced, with few exceptions, I fancy, to the way in which 
they are procured, and the manners of the youth who delivers them. Friends 
and parents at home ask letters from those with whom they have little ac- 
quaintance, and send raw, uneducated schoolboys to present them, who in 
many cases cannot be pleasant guests in any house; so that, perhaps, the 
formal invitation to dine, which young Ouseley mentioned, or the general 
invitation to come at any time, which is only understood by those acquainted 
with the manners of the country, is all the fruit of it. The climate, the 
occupations of the day, languor of mind the concomitant of both, and the 
driving-hour, being generally all that men in public life have for the enjoy- 
ment of family intercourse, prevent them taking the trouble of going to see 
how these poor boys get on in the fort; and their situation is often deplorable 
when they are left to themselves.” 

** Yes,” said the Doctor ; “ and, like this poor boy, they often make quick 
work of it. You will find fifty, aye, a hundred deaths among the cadets, 
for one among the young ladies: and the reason is, that the last are under 
the advice ond direction of others, while the first are left to their own. 
They run about in the heat of the day all over the place, drink Madeira and 
water, try their dogs and horses in the sun, and a thousand follies of the 
same kind. A man need have a constitution of iron to go through with it. 
There is manya dear bargain in this world, Curzon, but experience is the 
dearest of all. We most of us act first, and think how we ought to have 
done afterwards ; and seldom, very seldom, any experience can serve us but 
that which we have purchased for ourselves. We may give our heirs 
all that we possess in the world, but we can never give them our ex- 
perience.” 


We put into our larger type a few observations, which attractively 
point out the origin and character of the Anglo- British sentiments 
which prevail in our vast eastern empire. ‘“ What is it,” it is asked, 
** preserves our superiority of character and feeling in India, but that 
we are all brought up Britons? It is our proud boast, that where- 
ever our children are born, we send them home to be educated: we 
give them the sentiments, and the pride, and the independence of 
our natural character. Whereas, in all the Dutch, French, Portu- 
guese, and other foreign settlements, they keep their children with 
them, and in two generations they are natives in their minds, if not 
in colour. We make healthy, vigorous settlements in India, carry- 
ing along with us the refinement, knowledge, and improvements of 
our mother-country: they establish colonies, and dwindle into 
natives.” Again, “ We keep up our intercourse with home by as 
regular an interchange of person and things as is carried on by the 
coaches to and from the metropolis of Britain to the outskirts of the 
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kingdom. There's not a book printed in our country that we have 
not here five months after it comes from the press. Whereas, among 
foreigners, they know no more of what is doing in France or Hol- 
land, than the inhabitants of the South Seas; unless it may be when 
a new functionary arrives among them once in ten years, to open 
their mouths in gaping wonder at the great things that have come 
to pass since they were last there.” But we must give a speci- 
men of the author’s incidents and style of coupling them with telling 
force. 


The Doctor got into the long-boat and received his half-dead domestic 
from the hands of the stout seamen, who lowered him down, benumbed by 
cold and wet. 

The boat pushed off. ‘* We are too heavy,” said the officer, “‘too deep 
in the water,” as drawn by the currents they passed close under the bow of 
the ship. 

A native Portuguese, in an agony of fear, caught a rope, and threw him- 
self with it from the bowsprit, in hopes of attaining the boat. The rowers 
made every effort to shoot ahead; but he swam stoutly, and had just attained 
his object, and laid his right hand on the side of the boat, which his weight 
brought to a level with the water. 

** We are gone!” shouted the helmsman, with a fearful oath. 

The officer in command of the boat, snatched an oar, and with a tremen- 
dous blow broke the clinging arms of the swimmer; who fell off, with a 
look on the face of the officer which curdled the blood of those who beheld 
it. The women covered their eyes; the boat righted ; and the sufferer, 
with one strong convulsive gasp, sunk like a stone and was seen no more. 
For an instant the whirling waters eddied round the spot where he disap- 
peared, and then a bubble broke, as the breath of life, over which they 
closed, rose to the surface. 

** An unblessed deed,” said the Doctor : ‘‘ I would not have the expression 
of those eyes turned upon me for all the sun looks down upon.” 

“‘T have done my duty,” said Manning, resting upon the oar he had just 
used. “ The lives ofall here were intrusted to my care, and if it had been 
my own brother I must have done the same; another instant would have 
sent every soul to the bottom.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” answered the weather-beaten helsman ; ‘‘a seaman’s duty is 
sometimes harder than a landsman dreams of.” 

** As God knows this night can testify,” said the Doctor, whose strongly- 
agitated countenance showed the agony which was within. 

Mrs. Cheapstow continued to rest her head on her hand, while her fingers 
covered her eyes. Manning in the stern, conscious that he had done his 
duty, attended only to the movements of the boat under his care. 


This much for duty at sea, as taught by the story. 


It is not easy to give a correct or communicative outline of the 
plot of the ‘‘ Nabob at Home.” <A Dr. M‘Alpin returns from India 
to Scotland, when well advanced in years, and after a long ab- 
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sence in the East, where he has amassed riches. In his native land 
he consequently finds that most of his old friends and kindred are 
either no more, or widely removed from the spheres in which they 
formerly moved; while their offspring and those of his own relatives 
who have grown up since he left the Highlands, are, with hardly an 
exception, as greedy as they are poor, and as eager for his death and 
legacies as he is rich. The Doctor, however, is one of the worthiest 
of men, witha mellow humour; and rejoices besides in one nephew, 
who has all the amiability and fine spirit that such an uncle can 
desire,—a love story of the youth with the protégé of the man of 
medicine adding to the interest of the narrative. We only add, 
that the scenes of this novel are sufficiently diversified ; varying from 
those of India, St. Helena, and over the ocean, to the highlands of 
Scotland. The volumes are three in number, according to the cus- 
tomary complement. | 


Come we next to “ Life in Sweden,—The Neighbours ; a Story 
of Every-Day Life,” by Frederika Bremer, the most popular 
novelist, and, we believe, authoress, in her country. The work is 
in two volumes; and, judging from the point and ease of the transla- 
tion, has been done into English by one who has wrought con amofe, 
as well as with adequate skill. We learn that Mrs. Howitt has 
three other stories by the same writer ready for the press, which, we 
trust, will speedily be given to the public, encouraged by the recep- 
tion that ought to attend “ ‘The Neighbours.” 

It is not often that we find a tale answer more truly to the pro- 
mise of its title, than the one before us. It is, in truth, “a story of 
every-day life,”—a fiction of reality, so far as we can judge of veri- 
similitude, and of Swedish scenes, character, and incident; these 
belonging chiefly tomanners, domestic society, and rural modes. To 
be sure, there is something of romance interspersed; but this seems 
to us to be not only the least worthy part of the performance, but 
the least characteristic. However, there is enough to redeem even 
its worst-conceived and executed parts in the characters, such as 
that of Lars Anders the physician, who, in his middle-age, woos 
and weds a patient, on the borders of thirty, whose family has been 
reduced in circumstances. ‘The doctor removes his wife to a country 
residence ; and many of the best portions of the work consist of her 
experience and feelings in her new position, and of sketches of 
Swedish country life, as witnessed and felt by a gentlewoman, and 
among the educated and accomplished, in a much more primitive 
state of society than can now be met within England. Yet there is 
a goodly variety of persons, feelings, and situations of a quiet nature 
in the book; the pictures being relieved by an appropriate and 
entertaining diversity of shades, the whole not only most minutely 
detailed, but with charming touches, and delicately-combined colour- 
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ing. Franziska Werner's cookery has its character, just as the smok- 
ing and other habits of the Doctor have their nicely-picturesque 
points. We begin, in our extracts, with the lady’s picture of her 
husband : 


Now to your questions, which I will endeavour to answer fully ; and first 
of all for my husband—for my own Bear: here then you shall have his por- 
trait. Of a middle size, but proportionably, not disagreeably, stout and 
broad; a handsome, well-curled peruke, made by the Creator’s own hand ; 
large countenance, couleur de rose ; small, clear, gray eyes, with a certain 
penetrating glance, under large, bushy, yellow-gray eyebrows ; the nose 
good, though somewhat thick; the mouth large, with good teeth—but 
brown, alas! from tobacco-smoking; large hands, but well made and well 
kept; large feet, the gait like a bear: but this gives no idea of his ex- 
terior, if you do not take into account an expression of open-hearted goodness 
and cheerfulness, which inspires a joyful confidence in the beholder. This 
speaks when the mouth is silent, as is most frequently the case; the fore- 
head is serene, and the bearing of the head such as reminds one of an astro- 
nomer ; the voice is a deep bass, which is not at all amiss in singing. Here 
then you have his exterior. His inward self, best Maria, I have not yet 
myself studied. Betrothed to him only within two months, wife since four- 
teen days, I have not had great opportunity to become acquainted with a 
man who is generally silent, and whom I have not known more than half a 
year. But I trust and hope all for good. 


A good deal of the work consists of portraits, by the new-made 
wife, of her ‘‘ Neighbours.” Take this of the head of the family, as 
described by Madame Werner, at the close of her wedding journey : 


It was Sunday, and as the carriage drew up I heard the sound of a 
violin. ‘* Aha,” said Lars Anders, for such is my husband’s christian name, 
‘so much the better!” leaped heavily from the carriage, and helped me out 
also. There was no time to think about boxes or packages: he took my 
hand and led me up the steps, along the entrance hall, and drew me towards 
the door, whence proceeded the sounds of music and dancing. ‘* Only 
see,” thought I; “ how is it possible for me to dance in this costume?” O 
if I could only have gone in somewhere, just to wipe the dust from my face 
and my bonnet, where at the very least I could have just seen myself in a 
looking-glass! But impossible! - ad In the same moment we 
two stood in the hall, when my terror was considerably abated by finding 
that the great room contained merely a number of cleanly-dressed servants, 
men and women, who leaped about lustily with one another, and who were 
so occupied with their dancing as scarcely to perceive us. Lars Anders led 
me to the upper end of the room, where I saw sitting upon a high seat, a 
very tall and strong-built gentlewoman, who was playing with remarkable 
fervour upon a violin, and beating time to her music with great power. 
Upon her head was a tall and extraordinary cap, which I may as well call 
a helmet, because this idea came into my head at the first glance, and after 
all I can find no better name for it. This was the Generalin (wife of the 
General) Mansfeld, step-mother of my husband, Ma chére mére, of whom 
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[ had heard so much. She turned instantly her large dark brown eyes upon 
us, ceased playing, laid down her violin, and arose with a proud bearing, but 
with, at the same time, a happy and open countenance. I trembled a little, 
madea deep courtesy, and kissed her hand ; in return she kissed my fore- 
head, and for a moment looked on me so keenly as compelled me to cast 
down my eyes, whereupon she kissed me most cordially on mouth and fore- 
head, and embraced me as warmly as her step-son. And now came his 
turn; he kissed her hand most reverentially, but she presented her cheek ; 
they regarded each other with the most friendly expression of countenance, 
she saying in a loud manly voice the moment afterwards—‘‘ You are wel- 
come, my dear friends. It is very handsome of you to come here to me 
before you have been to your own house. I thank you for it.” 


Again, and still of Ma chére mere. 


I found Lagman H6k with Machére mére. He comes regularly once a 
week, and brings from the city where he lives, newspapers and law docu- 
ments, for Ma chére mére, who has a strong sense of right, has many law- 
suits. She talks with him a great deal about her affairs, in which he takes 
more interest than in his own; and so talk they till coffee comes in, during 
which meal she shows herself a most agreeable hostess. This lasts till six 
o’clock ; thensays Ma chére mére, ‘*‘ Now, Lagman, we will walk,” and the 
two parade, side by side, up and down the large room. ‘This time may be 
regarded as one of rest; for the two never speak a word, excepting that Ma 
chére mére, who goes with her hands behind her back, says unceasingly, yet 
almost inaudibly, and only by the movement of the tongue, “ trallala, tral- 
lala, trallal! trallala, trallala, trallal!’’ ‘This walk, which has come to be 
called trall, lasts probably half-an-hour, on which Ma chére mére says, 
‘** Now, Lagman, let us sit!” on which the two sit down and begin to chat 
again—but not of business, but of the good old times; of the then living 
remarkable people ; relate anecdotes and drink tea. So have they paraded, 
tralled, and chatted, above twenty years. * * 

Ma chére mére seated herself at the top of the great saloon; called me 
to sit near her; and then ordered Lars Anders, Lagman HO6k, and Tuttin, 
to arrange themselves in a half circle around her. I saw by all this that she 
was bent upon a great scene, which should be imposing to the young ladies ; 
for thus, in order to approach, they would have to pass up the long saloon. 
I assure you that my heart was full of sympathy for them; and in the 
depths of my soul, I thanked my husband for his kindness in letting me make 
Ma chére mére’s acquaintance in the improptu manner.] did, thus prevent- 
ing me having to pass the ordeal of a solemn presentation, which would have 
been a horror and a stumbling-block tome. Ma chére mére’s strong nerves 
prevented her having any idea of such feelings; and while we sate at our 
post, she merrily and graphically told of her first presentation at court ; and 
how, for along time beforehand, she had practised making her reverences, 
before five chairs; and then how these reverences, after this, were performed 
before the crowned heads themselves. She described the whole scene and 
the principal persons with so much life and spirit, that I forgot where I sate, 
and why I sate there, when a carriage was heard approaching. Ma chére 
mére paused, and I started up, so did my husband, but she laid immediately 
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her heavy hand interdictingly upon my arm, and said to us both, “ Sit still! 
The old one shall be first to bid them welcome, and the old one will await 


9 


them here! 


We must have a moral of the Doctor's discourse with his better 
half: 


Yesterday afternoon we were at home, and rejoiced on that account. 
Lars Anders worked liked a regular joiner, and I read to him what I had 
written about our visiting-days. It gave him pleasure: he laughed; and 
yet he blamed me at the same time for having spoken with so much severity 
of some persons; neither was he quite satisfied with the judgment I had 
passed on the Von P’s. 

* You call them,” said he, ‘a collection of unfortunate pretensions ; and 
yet you have seen them only once. It is very difficult, my dear Fanny, to 
pass judgment on men after a long acquaintance, and quite impossible to do 
so after one visit. Beyond this, many persons under different circumstances 
exhibit such different sides of their character.» I have seen people affected 


and ridiculous in society, whom | have admired by a sick-bed; many, in . 


one case wearisome and assuming, who in another have been discreet and 
agreeable. Others, again, have eccentricities at one time which they lose 
later in life; many turn their best side inward, and perform the noblest 


actions, whilst the world is laughing at the fool’s cap which they seem to — 


exhibit. It may be so with this family.” 

‘Granted, granted, dear Bear,” said I; ‘‘and I promise you that as soon 
as I become aware of the fair side, I'll paint it in my best colours.” 

‘* But were it not better till then,” argued he, ‘‘ to place the faults more 
in the shadow? It is exactly by such over-hasty judgments that man injures 
his neighbour ; for nobody reflects that one fault does not spoil the whole 
person.” 


Take now a specimen of Swedish homely rules and maxims, with 
evidences of kindness to animals: 


My first employment will be to arrange my house so that cortentment and 
peace may dwell in it. I will endeavour to be a wise lawgiver in my small 
but,not mean world: and do you know what law I mean first of all to pro- 
mulgate and enforce with the most rigorous exactness? A law for the treat- 
ment of animals, thus— All domestic animals shall be kept with the utmost 
care, and treated in a friendly and kind manner. ‘They shall live happily, 
and shall be killed in that mode which will make death least painful to 
them. 

No animal shall be tortured in the kitchen; no fish shall be cleaned while 
alive, or be put alive into the kettle; no bird shall while half dead be hung 
up on a nail; a stroke with the knife shall as soon as possible give them 
death, and free them from torture. 

These, and several other commands, shall be contained inmy laws. How 
much unnecessary cruelty is perpetrated every day because people never 
think of what they do; and how uncalled for, how unworthy is cruelty 
towards animals! Is it not enough that in the present arrangement of 
things they are sentenced during their lives to be subject to us, and after 
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their deaths to serve us for food, without our embittering yet more this 
heavy lot? We are compelled in many cases to act hostilely towards them, 
but there is no reason why we need become cruel enemies. How unspeak- 
ably less would they not suffer, if in all those circumstances in which they* 
resemble mankind, in the weakness of their age, in the suffering of their 
sickness, and in death, we acted humanely towards them ! 

There were laws in the old world which made mildness towards animals 
the holiest duty of man, whilst the violation of such laws was severely 
punished : and we, Maria, we who acknowledge a religion of love, shall we 
act worse towards the animal creation than the Heathen did ? 


Mr. Bruno is the romantic personage of the piece; and question- 


able are sundry of his practices. We give a wild scene and an act 
that is desperate. 


As we slowly wandered onward, we heard, at first dull, then more dis- 
tinctly, a treading and stamping as of a wild horse which some one was 
endeavouring, but in vain, to master. I for my part have no great fancy for 
unbroken horses ; but Lars Anders, on the contrary, must have had, for he 
hastened his steps towards the place from whence the noise proceeded. We ad- 
vanced to an open space, and there making halt, were fascinated, as it were, 
by tne wild, but fine spectacle. 

The same man and the same horse which we had seen once before wander- 
ing together in such Idyllian peace, we here beheld again; but now in 
violent contest. The man sat commandingly on the back of the horse, 
which he would compel to leap over a broad ditch. The beautiful creature 
trembled and backed. It threw itself to the left and tothe right; it pawed, it 
would not take the leap! and the foam fell from its black and shining body. 
But, like an intrepid, despotic will, the man sat firm, admonishing, punish- 
ing, compelling. 

The noble animal developed in this wild strife the whole beauty of his 
race. THis eyes sparkled, his wide outspread nostrils seemed to dart forth 
fire, while he struck the earth with his hoofs, and-with a hundred leaps 
sought to escape that one leap which he was urged to. The rider sat with 
unexampled skill, moving himself to the motions of the horse, and ever 
again was the refractory animal brought to the same spot. The same de- 
mand was made, and ever again began the same contest. Thus certainly 
for a whole hour did the two strive together. The horse then appeared 
weary, became still, but made no attempt to obey the will of his master. 
The blood ran down his spur-fretted sides ; the man dismounted, and threw 
the bridle loose ; the horse stood quiet and looked at him ; he took some- 
thing from his breast-pocket, held it to the forehead of the horse. “ It is 
the third time we have striven,” said he sullenly ; ‘farewell !” 

There was a flash before the horse, a shot was fired, and he fell at the feet 
of his master. We saw it stretch forth its head when dying, as if for a 
_ caress; we heard a dull groan, and then all was still. 

My husband pressed my arm to him, with a violence which I had never 
seen before, struck his clenched fist to his brow, and drawing back, exe 
claimed to himself, “It is Bruno! Lord, my God! yes, it is he!” 
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“ Evelyn Howard, or Mistaken Policy,” is a domestic tale, dealing 
in pathetic sentiment and the incidents of real life, rather than over- 
crowded action and improbable character, for which the modern 
appetite of English readers of fiction has become so grossly greedy. 
To many the scenes in this novel will appear but common-place, the 
descriptions wire-drawn, and the lessons sought to be taught, mawk- 
ish. But the more discerning will perceive that great care has been 
taken in the composition, and that there is such an earnest belief and 
purpose entertained by the author, as to place the work in a much 
higher rank than that to which the greater number of those imagina- 
tive productions aspire which sneer at tender sensibilities, poetic 
purity, and the whole host of refined sympathies; preferring the 
worldly and the material, and violent excitement to literary refine- 
ment as well as to those numerous minute touches that finish a por- 
trait, and give us the gradual and complete growth of character and 
feeling. 

At the same time we could have wished that in this story of trial 
and suffering,—of a mother’s “ Mistaken Policy,” and the heroine’s 
endurance, that more worthy personages had surrounded Catherine, 
or that at least the authoress had displayed a higher appreciation of 
the sense as well as value of the exquisite creation than to allow her 
to be very heedful or subject to sorrow through so brutish a husband 
asishere pictured. Still, we repeat that Catherine is a sweet, ex- 
quisite creature, in whom indeed the interest of the story centres, 
and who has worth and beauty enough to outweigh whatever else is 
disagreeable, unnecessary, or unnatural in the piece. We quote one 
scene which we have heard much praised, and which forms a fair 
specimen of the more stirring as well as touching passages in Evelyn 
Howard’s history. 

The period in the story is about a fortnight after the inexperienced 
girl’s uuion with the man in whom she trustfully confided, and is 
represented to have truly loved; by which time, however, she had 
begun to learn that her future life was not likely to prove of a roseate 
hue; and the high spirit of the wild, thoughtless, and unsuspecting 
girl had become considerably sobered. She is seated in one of the 
smallest rooms at the Ship Hotel at Dover, listening for her husband's 
step ; and when at length it is heard, her tearful eyes happen to be 
fixed on a letter that lay before her. 














It was evening, and more for cheerfulness than warmth, a fire burnt in 
the grate. Douglas sat down by the fire, and Catherine knelt on the foot- 
stool by his side. 

_ “T have not seen you all day,” murmured Catherine, with an accent of 
sorrow rather than reproach. 

a and I have been engaged elsewhere,” replied Douglas, 
coolly, 

“I detest M‘Naughten,” said Catherine, pettishly. 
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‘“‘ Very possibly,” said Douglas, resuming the whistling which the pro- 
nunciation of those two words interrupted, and then proceeded to arrange 
his hair and cravat by the glass over the mantel-piece. ‘* That Pepysknows 
no more aboutcutting hair than an ass; he has shorn my locks as completely 
as ever Samson’s were, though I expressly told him not to cut the curls. 
He has so transformed me, that I no longer think I am my mother’s son, 
but changed at my birth, as was a transatlantic neighbour, who was so per- 
suaded he was a changeling, that he spent a whole life seeking his original 
self. By-the-by, I forgot to say that M‘Naughten dines with us to-day.” 

“Is he always to be at our fireside? Can you never dispense with his 
society ?” asked Catherine. 

‘* Not easily ; for I find him both useful and agreeable. I suppose you 
have not yet heard from Mr. Sydney.” 

‘Speak kindly to me, Douglas; remember what I have forsaken for your 
sake-—friends, wealth—”’ 

‘“‘T hope not, or I shall find it difficult to testify my gratitude. I never 
asked you to forsake wealth for me—on the contrary ; but where is the let- 
ter? I see you have received one.” 

**Do not break my heart with unkindness, Douglas ; it is cruel to blame, 
for had I the wealth of India I would gladly resign it to you.” 

Without replying, Douglas snatched the letter from her hand, and began 
to read, but had scarcely perused half-a-dozen lines when throwing it 
down with an exclamation that made her shudder, he paced the room like 
one distracted. 

Affection, as well as a sense of duty, prompted Catherine to soothe and 
lull the violence she witnessed, and laying her hand gently on his arm, she 
said, in as cheerful a tone as she could assume— 

‘Let us not be cast down; darkest clouds will sometimes pass over with- 
out breaking. People are not the less happy for being less rich. I shall 
soon learn to be poor, if that is my fate; and you will never hear me mourn 
departed luxuries.” 

‘* Away,”’ said Douglas, roughly shaking her off; ‘‘ you deceived me, and 
have consequently ruined yourself, and me also. Had you dealt with me 
fairly and candidly as you ought, and revealed the particulars of your uncle’s 
will, neither you nor I would have been placed in the situation in which we 
now stand.” 

“It appears that J have deceived myself,” said Catherine, bitterly. ‘I 
neither suspected you of interested motives, nor believed my guardian could 
be inexorable. You said then that you loved me—say so again, Douglas ; 
do not let me think you so base and cruel as to have lured me from a home 
where I was happy, from no other motive than to possess my gold. Say 
that you had other feelings—that you did not deceive me—and that I have 
not been the victim of cupidity.” 

“My gold!” repeated Douglas, with a laugh that congealed the blood in 
her heart—“ my gold! Where is it? There seems little chance of handling 
that ; but produce it, and I will tell you again that I love you.” 


“‘ Heaven forgive you, Douglas,” said the heart-stricken wife, and rushed 
out of the room. 
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“ Father Oswald ; a Genuine Catholic Story,” fortunately is com- 
prised in one neat volume. We say fortunately, not only because it 
has saved us a considerable amount of trouble, but that religious, 
especially controversially theological, fictions, can neither be very 
faithful pictures of life or character, nor attractive reading to neutral 
parties, even when truthful representations. ‘To be truthful, how- 
ever, is next toimpossible ; so that they generally serve to aggravate 
and to embitter that which was before offensively virulent. "When 
a partisan sets about feigning personages, actions, and situations, 
how can he avoid making them to suit exactly his own notions and 
purposes? And seeing ‘that in nothing do men adopt more narrow 
and false notions than when they have to figure to themselves what 
are the religious creeds and practices of other classes, one may be 
sure that truth, although intentionally sought, can hardly ever be 
attained in this way. 

Still, ‘‘ Father Oswald” had a fairer excuse than most religious 
tales, for claiming a niche in the novelist’s library, seeing that it is 
intended as a genuine Catholic counterpart and answer to a little 
work called ‘* Father Clement,” in which, with much tact and 
cleverness, the Protestant cause is advocated, and its professors con- 
trasted even with the most amiable but erring adherents of the 
Church of Rome. This at least is the duty of every person who 
has perused the one,—let him also read the other, when perhaps 
the truth may be discovered to reside pretty nearly on the neutral 
ground between the two. We must add, that merely as a fiction 
and a piece of literary workmanship, Father Oswald has very con- 
siderable spirit and action; at the same time that the tale is simple, 
direct, and interesting ; although hardly equal in regard to style and 
construction to the Protestant story, in which also the controver- 
sial parts are more skilfully interspersed in regard to literary art, 
than in the volume before us. 

The groundwork story of “ Father Oswald” is as follows :—An 
English Protestant gentleman, of large possessions and influence, 
has a wife, who leaves the establishment and becomes a zealous and 
cordial member of the Catholic church ; her conversion being in the 
face of many trials meekly but steadfastly encountered. At length 
she is repudiated by her husband, Mr. Sefton, and is obliged to sepa- 
rate herself from her children ; her austere and harsh partner enter- 
taining hopes that severity and time will bring her back to the true 
sheepfold. In the meanwhile, however, he passes over to France. 
This is at the period of the revolution of 1880. Here he forms in- 
timacies with the patriots, and the most ardent liberals, who are also 
the most opposed to what they consider to be the tyranny and soul- 
constraining dogmas of the Romish faith. Accordingly, they not 
only push their doctrines to extremes, but drive Mr. Sefton to con- 
clusions which he dreads and yet cannot avoid. Afterwards he finds 
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himself in Geneva, the fortress, as he imagines, of Protestantism ; 
where, however, the difficulties which beset his creed are increased, 
both by the errors and the indifference of the professors. He there- 
fore finds himself obliged to prosecute still further his inquiries after 
Christian truth, and luckily passes into Italy, where an end is put to 
his perplexities, and he is received into the bosom of the ancient 
and genuine ——— On his return to England, he is of course 
reconciled to Mrs. Sefton, and everything henceforth goes on 
smoothly and s satisfactorily with the ood Catholics. 

In the development of the story, a considerable variety as well as 
number of characters and situations are introduced, among others 
certain Protestant divines. In the portraiture of two personages of 
this order, we think that the author has neither given a fair account, 
nor one most favourable for his own purpose; for he has not merely 
presented to us bad specimens, but caricatured the class that he un- 
dertakes to portray; the bishop being as stolid and vulgar as he is 
overbearing and proud; while the sporting parson is more thoroughly 
devoted to the good things of this life and to field pastimes than can 
exist together, or than in our day would be tolerated in any corner 
or county of England. It is at any rate impossible that the stern 
and penetrating Mr. Sefton could have reposed any confidence in 
Dr. Davison, or thought it worth his while to consult him and im- 
plore his services in behalf of a perverted wife. Our extract will 
sufficiently illustrate the exaggeration and caricaturing mode of the 
author. 


In the meantime, Dr. Davison received Mr. Sefton’s letter, desiring him to 
go to Sefton Hal', and endeavour by every effort to reclaim his wife from the 
errors of popery; when this letter was brought to the good parson, he was 
sitting after his dinner dosing over -a large fire, with the ‘‘ Sportsman’s 
Annals” in his hand, or rather on his knees, whither it had inadvertently 
slipt, after many vain endeavours to keep bis attention fixed on its animat- 
ing contents. 

‘*The Lord be merciful to me, a sinner !’’ muttered he, with an indes- 
cribable groan of dismay, as he perused the zealous contents of Mr. Sefton’s 
letter. 

‘Did you tell me to ring for the tea, my dear ?” said his wife, who was 
sitting with her back to her w orthy mate, engaged ona tambour- frame. 

**1 did not say so, Mrs. Davison, I did “not say so,” said the doctor, 
shaking his head, ‘ though God knows I have need of something to keep 
up my courage at this particular trying moment ; a fine job cut out for me, 
indeed! as if I could do any good! as if I could stop popery, or hinder folks 
following their own mad ideas! but he always was, and always will be, a 
fiery zealot.’ 

* Doctor Davison, are you raving, or are you dreaming?” said his wife, 
who, not having percieved the entrance of the letter, really thought the 
worthy doctor was suffering from uneasy dozing. 

‘Yam neither raving nor dreaming,’ answered he, ‘‘I wish I was: but 
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here is a letter from that hot-headed zealot, Edward Sefton, who wants me 
to neither more nor less than go and bring that poor wife of his back again 
from popery.” . 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Davison, ‘‘she has too much popish blood in her 
veins.” . 

** Yes; her father was a Catholic.” 

** However,” said Mrs. Davison, “you know she had a worthy, pious 
mother, who gave her an excellent Protestant education.” 

** Aye, aye, and great trouble had I in securing that point; you remem- 
ber her mother promised her husband on his death-bed, to send their only 
daughter to a nunnery for her education, and how I had to labour before I 
could quiet her scruples. But all labour in vain! What is bred in the 
bone will never be out of the flesh. What hopes, then, can there be of her 
conversion? Now, my dear, think of my difficulties, think of the folly of 
attempting such a thing; ill as she is, too, and, what is worse, guarded by 
that Cerberus of an uncle, whose very bark is enough to terrify one.” 

** Aye, and what is still worse,” said his wife, ‘‘ constantly visited, as I 
am informed, by that sly, hypocritical Jesuit, Father Oswald, as they call 
him ; however, for all that, Dr. Davison, I should certainly think it my 
duty, were I in your place, to make a trial at least, to bring her poor 
deluded soul back from the horrors of popery.” 

** Bless me ! how you talk, Mrs. Davison ; you had best take the Bible to 
her yourself, think. How unfortunate is this business, just at the time 
when the grand coursing match is to come off; I should be sorry to lose 
that ; for you know our greyhound, Spanker, is entered, and I must be 
there to see fair play. I will thank you, however, to order my tea; that 
will perhaps throw some light on this difficult matter.” Mrs. Davison did 
as she was desired to do, and called out to Jenny at the top of her voice to 
bring the tea, and, added she, ‘‘ bring also, Jenny, at the same time, the 
doctor’s Cogniac.”’ 

After a few cups of the refreshing beverage had been consumed, Mrs. 
Davison recommenced her observations. 

“Well, doctor, and what line of conduct do you mean to adopt in this 
very difficult matter ?” 

‘Why, Mrs. Davison, something I must do, that is certain, or I fear 
Mr. Sefton is capable of going to the bishop about it. I will write to him, 
however, and endeavour to soothe him, and persuade him that I will do my 
best; and I really think, my dear, the most prudent way to begin will be 
for you to go and call on Mrs. Sefton first, as it might be to inquire after 
her health.”’ 

** Well, I think so too,” answered his wife, ‘‘ and I will take, at the same 
time, the Bible with me, in case an opportunity should occur.” 

** No, my dear, no,” interrupted the doctor, “the Bible at the first visit! 
no, it requires the greatest possible prudence, Mrs. Davison ; for betwixt 
ourselves I may tell you, I cannot approve of that mania for Bible-reading 
which has seized upon the people of the present day so universally.” 

** How so?” exclaimed his wife, with a look of great astonishment. 

“Why, do you not percieve that the Church is in danger ; that it is 
frittered away into a thousand discordant sects? and, believe me, the true 
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cause of all this is the imprudent distribution of the Bible amongst the 
illiterate and vulgar. Every madcap reads it, and invents a new religion 
for himself and his silly neighbours! No, no; it is high time we should 
exert the authority of the Church to put down these accursed heretics.”’ 

** Really, Dr. Davison, you astonish and confound me, to hear you talk 
in this style; why, I thought to read the Bible was the glorious privilege of 
Protestants.” 

‘*No doubt, no doubt, as far as reading goes I can have no objection; 
but then people should read it in the sense of the Church.” 

* Well, really, I can see no use in reading the Bible at all, unless people 
try to understand it, and form their own judgment on it,” interrupted 
Mrs. Davison; “ and pray, doctor,” continued she, ‘how can you bring 
authority to bear upon Mrs. Sefton ?” 

** Aye, there is the rub,” replied the doctor, with a sigh, ‘‘ truly, we live 
in awful and perilous times. If we proclaim authority, the Papists silence 
us ina moment. If we assert the right of private judgment, the sectaries 
must undermine us. ‘The Church has been brought into a false position, 
and I do not see how it can stand long.” 

“Come, come, doctor, do not let your courage down; I can see a 
remedy. Why, can you not harass the Papists with the Bible, and awe the 
Dissenters with authority ?”’ 

“‘ Humph,” groaned the doctor, ‘‘ that is an awkward business; yet 1 see 
no other way of proceeding.” 

** Well, then, I will take the Bible with me to Mrs. Sefton.”’ 

** No, no, that will not do at all; Mrs. Sefton has read the Bible for 
years, and she will tell you she understands it as well as yourself. Besides, I 
should not wonder if that red-hot general was to throw the pure translation 
of the Word of God in the Protestant Bible out of the window. I have 
heard him say such things on that subject; you little know him, I assure 
you.” 

** Well, my dear, I will be guided by you; only I would not wish to act 
too tamely in such a cause,” answered his wife. 





Art. X.— Observations on the Admission of Medical Pupils to the 
Wards of Bethlem Hospital, for the Purpose of Studying Mental 
Diseases. By Joun Wexsster, M.D., &c. Churchill. ~ 


WE are sure it requires no apology, our returning so soon to the 
subject of Dr. Webster’s pamphlet in this its third edition, revised ; 
for it is one of very pressing importance, having already, we have 
reason to believe, been brought before the public in the pages of the 
Monthly Review, so as to draw to it earnest attention, while the 
enlightened philanthropist whose name we have just uttered, has 
so enlarged and strengthened his position by recent investigation and 
experience, that we think the service is well-timed if we again hold 
up to our readers the substance of these new ‘ Observations,” and 
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direct their minds to the practical, and also to the philosophic doc- 
tirnes that are here indicated or developed. 

One important doctrine which our author is anxious to inculcate, 
is this, that public asylums for lunatics, on a large and systematized 
scale, are vastly preferable towards the cure of mental ‘diseases to 
private and limited establishments of the kind; and he earnestly 
strives through the influence of his own professional authority, by 
the result of his personal inquiries, and by the testimony and opinions 
of other competent witnesses, to fortify his grounds, which he does 
most conclusively. And yet it will demand, we believe with Dr. 
Webster, a considerable lapse of time, many arguments zealously 
urged, and the publication of numerous actual results, to convince 
the many, regarding the advantages of large systematized institutions 
over those where mystery and seclusion in the treatment of the in- 
sane are recognized principles. 

It is necessary to have such authorities quoted as that of Dr. 
Jacobi, physician to the Hospital for the Insane at Seigburg, who, 
in his recent work on the construction and management “of hospitals 
for the insane, observes, “‘ that any inherent reason should exist, to 
prevent a well organized public establishment from appropriating to 
itself all the excellences and comforts with which a private one may 
be adorned, and indeed, in a degree so much the greater, as its means 
are properly more extended, would be very difficult to establish.” 
M. Foville, a French physician of celebrity on all subjects connected 
with mania, has likewise recently said, that ‘‘ it is no longer a ques- 
tion, whether it be proper to treat a lunatic at home, or to isolate 
him from his family and his habits. Experience has shown how many 
inconveniences are attached to the first mode, and how many advan- 
tages result from the second.” These and similar testimonies are 
adduced by Dr. Webster with a view of disabusing the minds even 
of well educated and benevolently disposed persons on this subject. 
The following, in short, are the facts which he holds to be well es- 
tablished and fully confirmed both by experie 
“that mania is generally augmented by solitude,—that insane 
patients often become worse when they are deprived of the society of 
their fellow creatures, or shunned like outcasts from society,—and 
that so far from the tendency to mental alienation being augmented 
by congregating lunatic patients together in the same asylum, the 
very opposite result in many cases supervenes,—the maniacs generally 
have little disposition to adopt as their own the delusions of other 
lunatics, but on the contrary, are often accurate observers of, and 
even will endeavour to correct, hallucinations and foibles of those 
mad men with whom they associate.” Such are the general results 
of actual experience ; and they seem to be in perfect harmony with 
the truths taught by the philosophy of the human mind. 

‘The new matter in the present edition of Dr. Webster’s Observa- 
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tions has been gathered chiefly in France during a recent visit to that 
country. 

Our Gallic neighbours indeed deserve great credit for the reforms 
and improvements which they zealously continue to introduce into 
their public lunatic hospitals; the ordonnances of the King, the 
laws of the legislature, the science of the physicians, and the phi- 
lanthropy of the public combining to extend the knowledge of 
insanity, and to ameliorate the miseries consequent on mental aliena- 
tion! We quote some account of the alterations which have lately 
been effected in the French laws relative to lunacy and asylums; 
these recent changes bearing upon the number of institutions of the 
sort, as well as upon the modes of their administration; at the same 
time that the consequences with regard to the study of mental dis- 
cases, and amongst a larger proportion of medical practitioners, must 
be considerable :— 


By the Act of 30th of June, 1838, each department is obliged to pro- 
vide a public establishment, especially destined for the reception and 
treatmeat of lunatic patients belonging to the district ; or to arrange, under 
the sanction of the Minister of the Interior, with a public or private asylum 
in the same or a neighbouring department, to receive their insane paupers ; 
and it is permitted in certain cases to appropriate a separate division, in civil 
hospitals, for lunatics, provided there is sufficient accommodation for not 
less than fifty patients. As every lunatic establishment is placed under the 
direction of the Préfet of the department, the President of the Tribunal, 
the King’s Procureur, the Judge of the Peace, and the Mayor of the Com- 
mune, and as they must be visited by the King’s Procureur of the Arron- 
dissement, at least every six months (in addition to the visits made by the 
Préfet, and the other official persons delegated by him, or the Minister of 
the Interior, for that purpose,) there is some guarantee that they will be 
properly conducted ; but besides these regulations, before an establishment 
can be opened for the admission of insane patients, all rules for their in- 
ternal administration must be approved by the Minister before they can be 
put in foree. By another clause of the same Act, it is expressly forbidden 
for any person to establish, or even to superintend a private insane asylum, 
without the authorization of Government; and in such cases it is also 
enacted, that every house intended for the reception of lunatic patients, 
must be entirely separate from any private establishment receiving inmates 
affected with other diseases; and the King’s Procureur of the Arréndisse- 
ment must visit all the private asylums in the district, at least once every 
three months, at undetermined periods. 

According to the King’s ordonnance of the 18th December, 1839, which 
regulates many details not to be comprehended in the previous Act of 1838, 
it ordered, that every public asylum for the insane shall be administered 
under the authority of the Minister of the Interior, and the Préfet of the 
department ; assisted by a commission of five members, acting gratuitously, 
and appointed by the Précet. The Director of the establishment, and the 
Physicians, both chief and assistants, are, in the first instance nominated 
by the Minister; but if vacancies afterwards occur, the Minister must ap- 
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point from a list of three candidates proposed by the Préfet. However, the 
patronage still remains, in reality, with the Minister, as he may add certain 
parties, of his own free will, to the list of candidates, and then nominate the 
favoured protégé to the vacant office. Besides, as the Minister may revoke 
the appointments of director and physicians, upon the report of the Préfet, 
as he alone settles the amount of the salaries of these officers, and farther, 
as the Préfets are the servants of the Minister, by whom they are appointed, 
and at whose pleasure they retain their offices, the Minister of the Interior 
is, in fact, the sole patron and dispenser of all the important appointments 
now attached to the public insane asylums in France; much in the same 
way as the Minister of Justice has the patronage of those in the law. 
Although the chief physician must reside, according to this ordonnance, 
within the asylum, he may, nevertheless, by favour, obtain a special per- 
mission from the Minister, if he chooses, to live elsewhere; but in that case, 
he must visit the lunatics confided to his care, at least once every day, and 
in case he is prevented doing so, this duty must be performed by a resident 
physician. | 

Such are some of the gencral regulations respecting public insane asylums ; 
but when any person is desirous of obtaining a licence to open a private 
establishment, the applicant must petition the Piéfet of the department in which 
the proposed asylum is to be situated, to whose satisfaction he must prove, 
that he is twenty-one years of age, and in the enjoyment of all his civil 
rights; that his conduct and morals have been good during the three pre- 
vious years, as shown by the certificate of the Mayor of the Commune in 
which he has resided; and lastly, that he is a Doctor of Medicine. But in 
cases where the petitioner does not possess this last qualification, he may 
produce an obligation from some physician, who must engage, with the 
Préfet’s approval, to undertake the medical duties of, and to reside in, the 
asylum ; and as the Préfet can, at any time, revoke this appointment, it is 
not likely the treatment of the patients will be much neglected. 


So much concerning the general administration of lunatic asylums 
in France. It may be added, that besides the official persons already 
mentioned, there isalso an Inspector General of all the lunatic asylums 
of the kingdom, whose duties amongst others, are to visit and report 
upon these establishments to the Minister of the Interior, which 
office is at present filled by M. Ferrus, formerly physician at 
Bicétre, and to whom as well as to other eminent medical gentlemen, 
Dr. Webster returns hearty thanks for their kindness to him in 
facilitating his inquiries while in France. 

Bicétre for males, and the Salpétriére for females, are the only public 
hospitals for insane patients in Paris. But there is another, the 
Maison Royale at Charenton, for all of eter sex who can pay for 
their treatment and maintenance. Each of these institutions was 
visited by Dr. Webster, and is the subject of statements and re- 
marks in the publication before us; some account also being given of 
the means medical students possess of advancing their knowledge of 
mental diseases in these establishments. 
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The Salpétriére hospital is on a very ample scale, being described 
as the largest of the kind in Europe; and it is not only an asylum 
for pauper insane females, but a workhouse for infirm women. 
There were in the house at the period of our author’s visit, 1602 
insane and epileptic patients. ‘The following are some of the parti- 
culars gathered in the course of our author’s investigations with 
regard to this vast institution: 


During the repeated visits which I made to the Salpétri¢tre, many op- 
portunities were of course afforded me of secing the mode of treatment 
pursued in that establishment ; but as the object proposed in these Observa- 
tions is not so much the medical management of insane patients, as to urge 
the necessity of giving every member of the profession an opportunity of 
acquiring practical knowledge en insanity, I will only now observe, that the 
principle of occupying and amusing insane patients has recently been carried 
out more extensively in this- hospital, than at any former period; and 
although many of the patients are occupied in needle-work, spinning, and in 
other manual occupations adapted to women, improvements are still going 
on, as the following amount of the progress recently made will sufficiently 
demonstrate. The statement is taken from the report of cases belonging to 
the division of M. Baillarger, which comprises, on an average, about 350 
patients, most of whom are incurable. In 1840, the proportion of patients 
engaged in some kind of manual occupation, was only 23 per cent. In 1841, 
it was 50 per cent.; but in January last, the number of work-women had 
increased to 60 per cent., and one insane patient actually gained 77 francs, 
in two months, by the work of her own hands. ‘These are gratifying cir- 
cumstances, and notwithstanding many instances of a similar kind might be 
mentioned, one will suffice. It was that of a poor infirm woman, an incu- 
rable idiot, who was often so dangerous that formerly it became necessary to 
watch her constantly, lest she might commit suicide, to which there existed 
a strong propensity. This unfortunate creature having been gradually taught 
to spin, she has become so tranquil, and apparently so attached to her mecani- 
cal employment, that she now sits in the ward quietly spinning at her wheel, 
although only very loosely tied to the back of the chair, to keep her from 
falling ; both her hands being perfectly free. The improvement is quite ap- 
parent ; nay, when I saw her, she even showed some dawnings of returning 
intelligence. 

Formerly the patients were left much to themselves; but now every 
means are taken to occupy and amuse them. In one chamber, from 120 to 130 
incurable lunatics often assemble together to dine at the same table, when knives 
and crockeryware are used without any evil consequences. In another 
apartment, from 40 to 50 frequently meet to play at dominoes, back-gammon, 
or to work, converse, or learn music from notes chalked upona large black board 
placed in the room. Again, three times a week, after the visit of the phy- 
sicians, those patients who are able, or whom it is thought advisable to give 
permission to attend, meet at what is called the réunion, under the direction 
of a music mistress, who presides at the piano. On these occasions, some 
sing, others recite, and the rest sew or knit at the tables round theroom; and 
frequently from 70 to 80 in each division will thus pass mn Ree very 
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pleasantly, and behave quite as well as.some more sane_and fashionable 
audiences occasionally do. 

M. Falret, one of the physicians, being a great advocate for the cultivation 
of music as a subsidiary means in the treatment of insanity, zealously pro- 
motes the regular réunions held in his division. I attended several of them, 
and was always much gratified with the performances. The room was 
generally quite full, and many patients locked in at the windows or listened 
at the doors. At one of these musical réunions, 80 insane patients were 
present, besides spectators, some of the latter being ladies. M. Falret oc- 
cupied the centre of an elevated table, having before him the programme of 
the exercises for the day, with the necessary books. ‘The Abbé who super- 
intends the religious instruction of the patients, sat on one side, with 
the schoolmastcr and the mistress on the other; whilst one of the 
house pupils presided at the harpsicord, and a patient led the singing. 
The performance began with a solo, then duets were sung by different 
patients, and others recited fables or amusing stories; afterwards, the 
school-master declaimed an heroic poem, which was followed by three 
patients reciting the third scene of the third act of Moliére’s ‘‘ Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.” This they did very correctly from memory, and to the 
great amusement of the audience. Another song was now sung, a dialogue 
by two of the paticnts was then recited, and the day’s: amusement concluded 
with a canticle, in which nearly every one present appeared to join, when 
all quietly retired, apparently well pleased with their morning’s recreation. 
As a proof that music is considered very beneficial, not only are these ré- 
unions encouraged, but a music-master comes regularly, three times a week, 
to give lessons in singing to the patients; indeed, every means are now em- 
ployed to engage the minds of the afflicted inmates of the Salpétritre in 
some agrecable or useful occupation, and to gain their confidence by gentleness 
and kind treatment. This is constantly kept in view; for it is well known 
that the insane are generally grateful when well treated, —will often become 
attached to those showing them kindness, and frequently testify their 
gratitude by endeavouring to check any propensity they may feel to behave 
absurdly, or commit extravagancies. I might easily dilate at considerable 
length upon the musical réunions held at the Salpétriére, but it will suffice 
to observe, that these meetings not only appeared to give much satisfaction 
to the patients, but also to act efficaciously in their treatment. In many, 
the effect produced by the music upon their countenances and behaviour was 
often quite apparent; and I could cite several instances of its beneficial in- 
fluence, but one will be sufficient, which I met with in a young female who 
had beed admitted the previous evening. At the first visit of the physician, 
only an hour before, this poor girl was morose, stupified, and could scarcely 
answer questions distinctly ; but now, she seemed pleased with the entertain- 
ment, talked to her neighbour, and looked cheerfully up to the physician ; 
indeed, she appeared altogether a changed creature, and no one from her 
appearance or conduct would have said she was either insane, or the inmate 
of a madhouse. 


The Bicétre is also beth a poor-house and an asylum for the in- 
sane, the number of lunatics seldom exceeding 12 200, includin; o g pa ira- 
lytic and epileptic cascs. As in the other and larger establishment. 
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great efforts, both in respect of general system and the individual 
exertions of medical officers, are said to be employed to ameliorate 
the condition of the patients. The principle and practice of occupy- 
mg them in bodily labour have been observed there for almost four- 
teen years, and with the most gratifying results; there being now 
two-thirds of the patients constantly engaged in some kind of employ- 
ment, out-door work being particularly attended to, on account of 
its suitableness to males. ‘They are often sent to cultivate the gar- 
dens at the Salpétricre; and the “ Farm of St. Anne” has been 
recently formed for the purpose of carrying out the agricultural and 
out-door work principle. 


On the morning I visited the Farm of St. Anne, under the guidance of 
the director, M. Mallon, who kindly came from Bic¢tre on purpose to show 
me over the establishment, I found 82 insane patients sitting at breakfast, 
after their morning’s work, and behaving with as much propriety and order 
as could be expected from any other men of the labouring class. They 
were divided in messes of six at each table, in the large room appropriated 
for their meals ; and if one might judge from their apparently good appe- 
tites, all were in excellent bodily health, and had been well employed that 
morning. ‘The breakfast consisted of beef, bread, and wine, with other ac- 
cessories, all of which were of excellent quality. The custom of eating in 
common is justly considered far better for lunatics than taking their meals 
separately, because not only does the company of other maniacs often restrain 
individuals disposed to be noisy or extravagant, but all are thereby more 
likely to be well fed, than if they had distinct portions ; because, if one 
member of the mess does not eat his due portion, another may; and 
there is then less chance of the provisions*being wasted, or disposed of irre- 
gularly. 

This establishment of St. Anne has fully realized the expectations of its 
founders, and has proved of much advantage to the numerous insane patients 
sent to it from Bicétre, as well by giving them plenty of out-of-door em- 
ployment, as by enabling them to gain a little money by their own exertions, 
with which to purchase snuff, or obtain additional comforts ; besides, and as 
a reward, those employed in active bodily labour are always better fed than 
the idle or indolent. M. Mallon stated that the work of the insane patients 
of Bicétre had realised 120,000 francs (4,800/.) during the year 1841, and 
that 20,000 frances had been paid to the labourers themselves, as an en- 
couragement to industry. To M. Mallon such a result must be highly 
gratifying, especially when it is contrasted with the first eflort he made in 
1828, to occupy the insane patients of Bicttre in manual employment. 
Prior to the experiment made with the six wheel-barrow labourers already 
mentioned, nothing was gained; now 120,000 francs are realized, besides 
the great benefits thus accruing to the patients, their increased comforts, and 
likewise the additional means which can be now brought to bear upon the 
treatment conducive to their recovery. ‘The system adopted at St. Anne’s 
seems to have answered so well, even in a pecuniary point of view, that it 
is to be desired that every lunatic asylum should have an establishment 
annexed of a similar description. 
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The importance, asa prophylactic means of cure, of giving em- 
ployment to the insane, has been tested in this country as well as on 
the continent; the tendency of the patients to injure themselves or 
others with the implements which they handle, being not only mueh 
slichter than might be supposed, but to be lessened by the practice. 
The principle of affording them judicious amusements Is also heartily 
recognised at Bicétre ; and after the daily occupations, with the va- 
riatious of musical entertainments are over, many of the insane are 
to be seen assembled in the evening in a large room, fitted up with 
forms and writing-desks. This is a school in which reading, writing, 
arithinetic, history, drawing, &c. are taught. Even occasional short 
theatrical pieces are represented, without, so far as Dr. Webster 
could Jearn, any injurious consequences from what might be supposed 
to be amusement of too exciting a character. Our author cites a 
particular case in illustration of the benefits to be derived from a 
considerate application of the oecupying and recreative principle. 


As an instance of the advantages arising from mental recreation in the 
treatment of insanity, I think it will be gratifying to allude in this place, to 
a case which I saw at Bicétre. This individual having shown an inclination 
for drawing, he was supplied with all the materials necessary for such an 
employment. At first, he was so apathetic that he would scarcely do any- 
thing; however, he soon not only amused himself with making sketches and 
copying drawings, but he also began to give lessons to other patients with 
advantage both to himself and to his pupils. Some of the drawings made 
by this patient were pointed out, which were exceedingly well executed. It 
was indeed truly delightful to see this poor lunatic amusing himself in the 
cultivation of almost the only talent still left him amidst the wreck of nearly 
all his other mental faculties ; and to know that he was induced by kindness, 
and the exhortations of those placed over him, to attempt to instruct other 
insane patients, who had a similar taste with himself. This case is an ex- 
cellent example not only of the advantages of engaging the lunatic in some 
occupation congenial to his habits or disposition, but likewise of employing 
the particular talent of an individual patient in the teaching of others; for 
if this principle were as fully carried out as it ought to be in insane asylums, 
the beneftcial results accruing to all parties, would be so much the more 
marked and extensive. If a maniac hasa talent for music, he might try to 
teach other patients who enjoy music; if he has a taste for drawing, he 
ought to employ it in the same manner ; or, if the lunatic is a master of lan- 
guages, he should be encouraged to occupy his time in giving instruction to 
those who are fond of literary occupations. This system of mutual instruc- 
tion is most useful, and it might be more generally adopted than at present 
without much difficulty, and would be followed by very great advantages. 


Lectures have been delivered at both of the great lunatic hospitals 
of Paris, on diseases of the mind, and not only to large assemblages 
of students, but some of the lecturers have introduced to the students 
the insane person upon whose case he lectured, without, it is asserted, 
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any bad effects resulting from these demonstrations. Indeed, an 
official report made by the director of the Salpétriére to the supreme 
council of the Parisian hospitals, in consequence of that officer having 
been appointed to attend the lectures, states that the patients intro- 
duced “did not appear to feel any disagreeable impression from 
finding themselves in the presence of the public.” Then with regard 
to Bicétre we have this account: 


During these lectures, an insane patient was frequently introduced into 
the class-room, in order to illustrate to the pupils the variety of mania which 
might be then under investigation. On such occasions, the lunatic often 
described his own case to the auditors, or he answered the questions put by 
the professor, but the pupils were never allowed to interrogate the patient. 
The history of the case being finished, and the symptoms sufficiently ex- 
plained, M. Ferrus would request a pupil to state, in the hearing of all pre- 
sent, his opinion of the patient’s malady. In questioning a student, M. 
Ferrus had other objects in view, besides the instruction of the former ; for 
the professor had often observed, when a lunatic was plainly told that ‘he 
was mad,” such a mode of examination so far from being pernicious to the 
patient, was often very beneficial ; and I am glad to be able to say, on the 
authority of M. Ferrus hiinself, that he thought the circumstance of the 
lunatic being brought into contact with the audience often produced good 
effects upon his intellect, whilst it acted as a moral agent in assisting the 
eure. The opinion pronounced by the student would sometimes produce 
this important result upon the patient, that it made him disbelieve in the 
reality of his particular delusions, or induced him to endeavour to restrain 
his extravagancies, whereby a decided advance was made in the remedial 
treatment ; so that the introduction of an insane patient into a glass-room, 
for the purpose of illustration, would appear to be not only not injurious, 
but even useful. Indeed, sometimes a patient would request as a favour to 
be taken to the lecture and shown to the students; but if met by a refusal, 
he generally felt disappointed. 


If all this interesting and striking statement be correct, surely no 
injurious results would arise from a judiciously systematised practice 
of admitting medical pupils to the wards of all public lunatic asylums. 
Dr. Webster besides states that he found the unanimous opinion of 
the French physicians to be in favour of their admission; while from 
his own observations, having made repeated visits with the attending 
physicians, although the party was sometimes numerous,—on one 
occasion seventeen persons going round at the same time,—no con- 
fusion, excitement, or unusual effect was produced on the patients ; 
on the contrary, many of them scemed pleased, some of them striv- 
ing to conduct themselves as rational beings before the strangers, 
others talking to the house-pupils, with whom they seemed to be 
well acquainted. 

The establishment at Charenton is for the reception of patients 
belonging to the better class of society; the total number of in- 
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mates varying from 450 to 500; there being a female as well as a 
male side belonging to it. This asylum, of course, did not afford so 
many opportunities or points for observation as the more public and 
extended hospitals. We go forward to cite some particulars con- 
cerning the kind and extent of medical attendance paid in these 
institutions, and also a few facts of a statistical nature. 


In order to give some idea of the medical attendance which insane 
patients receive in the public hospitals at Paris, it may be interesting to 
state, that each physician visits all his patients at least once a day, and 
usually in the morning before breakfast, when he will sometimes be so occu- 
pied for two hours consecutively, besides the additional hour spent, three 
times a week, at the musical réunions. Indeed, patients cannot be more re- 
eularly or better attended, than they are in those institutions; and as a 
majority of all the hospital physicians are resident in the establishment, be- 
sides the house pupils, who are upon the medical staff of the establishment, 
and one of whom is constantly on guard in each division, there cannot be 
any difficulty of obtaining prompt assistance in cases of emergency. At 
the Salpétri¢re, there are “five physicians for the insane patients alone, three 
of whom are resident. At Bicétre there are four, two being resident. At 
Charenton two, of whom one is resident, besides the inspector of health, 
and the house pupils. In fact, there is no deficiency of medical attendance ; 
and as there appears to be considerable emulation betwixt the different es- 
tablishments and the various medical officers, the patients and the public 
benefit accordingly. In regard to the number of public insane asylums in 
France, it may be stated there are at present upwards of sixty; and ac- 
cording to the most authentic information, the total amount of recognised 
lunatics throughout the country, is 17,000; that is about one-third of the 
number in England relatively compared with the population, of whom more 
are females than males. In proof of this opinion, and as a curious fact, it 
' was mentioned to.me, that the gross number of insane patients admitted, 
during a period of twenty-four years in the present century, at Bicétre, the 

Salpétridre, and the Charenton, was so marked as to be conclusive on this 
point, since the admissions indicated avery great disparity of the two sexes, 
in regard to their comparative liability to insanity. For it appears, during 
the specified twenty-four years, 10,275 insane women were received into 
these hospitals, whilst only 7,532 male lunatics were admitted, that is about 

one-third less male than female patients. According to these data, lunacy 
is therefore not only more common among women than men (the ratio is 14 
to 1] throughout the kingdom), but, judging from the observations which I 
was cnabled to make, when visiting the insane hospitals in France, the for- 
mer sex always appeared to be more violently affected than the men, were 
more noisy, and also required to be placed under the restraint of a strait 
waistcoat, muchoftener than the male patients. 


The provincial insane asylums of France, Dr. Webster was led to 
understand, are gener ally as well conducted as those in the mctro- 
polis; some of them having been spoken of by the Parisian physi- 
clans In strong terms of approbation. 
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Our author bears grateful testimony to the fact, that great im- 
provements have taken place recently in this country as well as in 
france and throughout many parts of the continent, both in the study 
of insanity and the treatment of the insane. And yet it appears 
that very considerable diversity of opinion exists even among our 
Gallic neighbours, regarding the essential nature of insanity. At 
present they are divided, tospeak generally, into two sects, the Ana- 
tomists and the Vitalists; the former affirming this principle, “ thaé 
lunacy always exhibits specific alterations of structure in the brain 
and nervous system, which characterize the disease ;” the latter, on 
the other hand, asserting “ that the changes of structure met with in 
the brains of certain lunatics, so far from being characteristic, or 
the real cause of the symptoms met with during life, are merely 
effects.” “ Each party think their opponents quite wrong;” Dr. 
Webster being of opinion that both facts and reasoning “ greatly 
preponderate in favour of the anatomists.” 

But to come back to something less speculative, and bearing im- 
mediately upon the practical treatment of the insane in the two great 
Parisian asylums, we quote a few words relative to the manner of 
feeding the patients in both of these institutions. 


The dietary constitutes, with French physicians, as it always ought to do, 
a very important part of the treatment of lunatics, especially in those re- 
maining within doors, or who Jabour under any physical disease, in addition 
to their mental malady; and it is likewise attended to, whether the patient 
be employed or not in bodily occupation. In all French hospitals, both 
general and for the reception of lunatics, the same alimentary regimen is 
adopted ; and as it is divided into eight distinct gradations, the physician 
can thereby easily regulate the exact quantity, or the kind of food, which 
he wishes a particular patient to receive during the twenty-four hours subse- 
quent to his morning visit. This is immediately written down by the at- 
tending pupil, and I must acknowledge, that the great attention paid to the 
diet and regimen of insane patients in the French asylums, is a very import- 
ant and useful feature in the treatment ; and the system they adopt is well 
worthy of our imitation, since the dietary is occasionally, I fear, too much 
neglected in this country, and even is insufficient in some establishments, 
from false if not reprehensible notions of economy. 

As a remarkable instance that the sufficiency of food, its good and nutri- 
ticus quality, have much influence on the health of lunatics, I ought to men- 
tion, that at Bicétre, during the first Revolution, when the constituent 
assembly of France reduced the quantity of bread distributed to the inmates 
from a kilogramme (2 Ibs. 1-5 oz.) to seven hectogrammes and a half 
(24 oz.), a great number of the old convalescents relapsed into a state of 
raving madness ; but this system of retrenchment having been afterwards 
carried to astill lower grade, and even to half a kilogramme, the conse- 
quences to the poor maniacs were most disastrous; for in two months of the 
fourth year of the Republic, twenty-nine deaths occurred among the 
patients ; whilst, in the whole of the year Two (that is, when the allowance 
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of bread was one kilogramme per patient), only 27 deaths were reported 
during the entire twelve months. ‘These facts furnish a very instructive 
lesson regarding the dietary of insane patients, and they point out the neces- 
sity of attending to the kind and quantity of nutriment which the inmates 
of lunatic asylums ought to receive. For whatever may be the moral or 
remedial treatment pursued, unless due attention is paid to such an import- 
ant point as the diet and regimen of insane patients, any plan of manage- 
ment, however beneficial it might otherwise prove, will not likely realize the 
expectations of relatives, or fulfil the wishes of a conscientious practitioner. 


We have now gone through the principal parts of the new and ad- 
ditional matter to be found in Dr. Webster’s Observations, which 
not only will be felt by the general reader to abound with whole- 
some suggestions, but to give promise of great improvements in 
medical study and the treatment of the insane, working out a 
beneficial revolution in public estimation on these topics, even in 
conservative and precedent-loving England. In fact, our author 
gladly acknowledges that a highly encouraging reformation of opinion 
is taking place with regard to all the main points and subjects 
touched on in his pamphlet, and this among the medical profession 
as well as the visiting magistrates, and also the officials in our asy- 
lums, even to the already practical improvement of some of the 
largest of these establishments, as our regular readers must have 
learned in our pages. To the production of the great, good, and hu- 
mane results referred to, few have laboured more zealously and 
efficiently than Dr. Webster in the pamphlet before us, which we are 
gratified to know is attracting more and more notice among non- 
professionals as well as the medical world. 





Art. XI.—The History of the Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Greece. By J. A. St. Jonn. 3 vols. Bentley. 


Mr. St. Joun’s object has been to lay before his readers the practical 
life, the social and moral character, and the national institutions of 
the celebrated people of ancient Greece. He says,— It has been 
my aim to open up, as far as possible, a prospect into the domestic 
economy of a Grecian family; the arts, comforts, conveniences, and 
regulations affecting the condition of private life; and those customs 
and manners which communicated a peculiar character and colour to 
the daily intercourse of Greek citizens. For, in all my investigations 
about the nature and causes of those ancient institutions which during 
so many ages constituted the glory and happiness of the most highly- 
gifted race known to history, 1 found my attention constantly directed 
to the circumstances of their private life, from which, as from a great 
fountain, all their public prosperity and grandeur seem to spring. 
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As could not well be avoided, however, and indeed as necessary to 
a just and comprehensive view of his subject, Mr. St. John has 
glanced at larger and more public topics, in a historical sense, than 
can strictly be understood under the terms domestic economy and 
private life; for, whether the institutions of a politieal and religious 
nature moulded the family condition and private customs of the 
Grecks, and were the source of their flourishing fortunes aud glorious 

performances; or whether these institutions were the results and 
offspring of social manners and the habits and modes cherished by the 
people in their individual, household, and retired positions, it is 
certain that there must have been an intimate connexion between 
their public and private feelings, character, and manifestations; the 
distinction indeed being necessarily of a most shadowy nature in 
many cases, and the separate relations often decidedly reciprocal. 
Our author, therefore, appears to us to have adopted the proper 
course, when even in the history of the domestic manners and the 
private customs, or personal condition of the ancient Greeks, he 
begins with an inquiry into the question, who were the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Greece ? of what character their moral and intellectual 
peculiarities ? and what the geographical features of the territory ?— 
Athens and Sparta being the cities to which he principally directs 
his search for evidences and illustrations in regard to the people. 
After this it was right to give a summary of Grecian displays in the 
large departments, so amply filled by them, of literature, art, and 
philosophy; nor could a sketch of their principles, attainments, and 
practices in regatd to religion, navigation, commerce, agriculture, 
and such broad subjects, be consistently overlooked. Slavery, for 
example, could not but form a broad theme, in a public as well as in 
a private point of view: and accordingly it has been discussed and 
illustrated with particular care. 

But after these larger and more embracing topics, there was room 
for a vast number and variety of themes which properly belong to 
the domestic and private life of any people; and which again may 
be divided and subdivided under many suggestive heads, and arrayed 
into separate chapters. Why, the manners and customs that were 
exemplified by the female portion of the community, as compared or 
contrasted with those which were characteristic of the males, offer a 
clear and important line of distinction. Even the females, again, 
are to be divided into the unmarried, the married, and another more 
questionable class that figured prominently in ancient Greece. The 
occupations of the sex, their position in relation to the lords of the 
creation, and a multitude of matters offer themselves for description. 
Then, what of the males, take them in their boyhood as pupils, as 
young men, or as husbands and fathers, &c.? Here such topics as 
sports and pastimes, as well as education, must have a place. Besides 
all these, we must expect to find many descriptions and details con- 
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cerning professions and trades, a number of these being separately 
handled, some of them of a useful and necessary kind, others of them 
the servitors of ornament and luxury. Household furniture, food, 
entertainments, fall within this miscellaneous class of subjects, so as, 
in fact, to convey distinct ideas of the manners that obtained among 
different classes, and also to exhibit or pretty clearly indicate the 
condition and habits of the lower as compared with those of the 
higher ciasses, 

Now, all these and kindred topics are comprised in the pages 
before us, and discussed in a more popular and entertaining manner 
than has been usual with antiquaries and archeologists who have 
addressed themselves to the history and remains of ancient Greece ; 
learning and elaborate criticism having predominated in these works, 
so as to repel and baffle the general reader. Not that Mr. St. John 
is without classical and ancient erudition, or that his research and 
that his consultations of the best and the original authorities have 
been hurried or limited. On the contrary, he has been occupied for 
many years in gathering from every source which books, relics of 
art, monuments and treasured remains, could furnish, materials for 
his work; having also travelled in the countries described, as well as 
in others where he could still find living and actual illustrations of 
ancient usages and things; and hence he has had his imagination 
awakened, together with giving stricter accuracy of detail than can 
be expected from the mere book-worm, or the scholar who studies 
by the fireside. But as we have mentioned, our author’s studious 
researches have not been confined, nor have they been conducted with 
a patch-work compiler’s haste; the ancient and the modern authors, 
the foreign and the English, having been ransacked by him with ex- 
emplary diligence; until, we are concerned to have it to communicate, 
his eye-sight has gone, so that to his children he was obliged to have 
recourse for assistants, as amanuenses, towards the conclusion of the 
History. 

Such has been the purpose and objects of Mr. St. John in this 
large and elaborate work ; and the question with us now is,—has the 
execution come up to his aims ?—do his details fulfil his plan? Here, 
we think, a distinction is to be made: these details in so far as facts, 
—as manners and customs, with their apt illustrations, are concerned ; 
and also in so far as the author’s style, with regard to ease, perspicu- 
ity, and tone is to be measured, are not only generally satisfactory but 
highly pleasing. His composition has force, fluency, polish, and sufficient 
variety ; being well adapted to the needs and even the ornaments of 
his diversified subjects. But when we come to consider his con- 
clusions, the principles he seeks to develope or establish, and the 
doctrines which he fancies he has established in a better or more novel 
manner than his predecessors ever did, we must pronounce him to be 
frequently at fault, and characterize his philosophy and logie as un- 
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equal to the mass of his materials he had to work upon. He seems 
at times to speculate at perfect random, and without any firm certi- 
tude as to the precise point he wishes to evoke and fix; on other 
occasions he is strongly opinionative upon the mere basis of loose or 
enthusiastic conjecture ; while again his conclusions are sometimes 
not only unwarranted by his facts, but aside from them or directly 
opposed. This last criticism will be found to hold just, even as re- 
vards the great principle with which Mr. St. John sets out,—viz., 
that the public prosperity and grandeur of the Greeks were the 
offspring of their private manners and domestic customs; for such a 
conclusion, whether right or wrong, does not follow from his details. 

But these details, as already stated, are exceedingly minute and 
numerous, and very pleasantly conveyed; there being indeed, no 
other work in our language, in which so much of Grecian life and 
manners is to be met with in a popular shape, or perhaps in any shape 
whatever. At the same time it is always needful that the discerning 
and reflecting reader should reason upon the facts for himself, and 
not be led blindfold by the warmth of the author’s panegyric when 
he is in moods of admiration, and when handling a pencil of strong 
and brilliant colours. 

Mr. St. John adopts a natural course in arranging his subjects: 
beginning, as soon as he properly enters upon Manners and Customs, 
with the Birth of Children, and closing with Funeral Ceremonies,— 
the intermediate ages and subjects being with sufficient regularity of 
treatment and sequency of order observed. ‘Take first something 
relative to Nurseries : 


Our readers, we trust, will not be reluctant to enter a Greek nursery, 
where the mother, whatever might be the number of her assistants, gene- 
rally suckled her own children. Their cradles were of various forms ; some 
of which, like our own, required rocking, while others were suspended like 
sailors’ hammocks from the ceiling, and swung gently to and fro when they 
desired to pacify the child, or lull to sleep,—as Tithonos is represented in 
the mythology to have been suspended in his old age. Other cradles there 
were in the shape of little portable baskets, wherein they were carried from 
one part of the harem to another. It is probable, too, that, as in the East, 
the children of the opulent were rocked in their cradles wrapped in coverlets 
of Milesian wool. 

Occasionally in Hellas, as everywhere else, the nurse’s milk would fail or 
be scanty; when they had recourse to a very original contrivance to still 
the infant’s cries—they dipped a piece of sponge in honey, which was given 
it to suck. It was probably under similar circumstances that children were 
indulged in figs; the Greeks entertaining an opinion that this fruit greatly 
contributed to render them plump and healthy. They had further a super- 
stition, that by rubbing fresh figs upon the eyes of children, they would be 
preserved from opthalmia. 

The Persians attributed the same preventive power to the petals of the 
new-blown rose. When a child was wholly or partly dry-nursed, the gir! 
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who had charge of it would, under pretence of cooling its pap, commonly 
made of fine flour of spelt, put the spoon into her own mouth, swallow 
the best part of the nourishment, and give the refuse to the infant; a 
practice attributed by Aristophanes to Cleon, who swallowed, he says, 
the best of the good things of the state himself, and left the residue to the 
people. 


On the subject of superstitions we have this account: 


There was not in later times, perhaps, that boundless faith in spells and 
transformations still subsisting in the East. But in the earlier ages, and in 
the gloomy mountain-recesses of Arcadia, events equally strange were sup- 
posed to have happened. Thus Lycaon having sacrificed an infant to Zeus 
Lyczeos, and sprinkled the blood upon the altar, immediately became a wolf; 
and it was reported that any one who performed this dreadful sacrifice, and 
afterwards by accident tasted any of the human entrails, when mingled with 
those of other victims, forthwith underwent the same transformation. Thus 
we find the gloomy legend of the Breton forests existing in the heart of the 
Peloponnesos, where there can, I fear, be little doubt that human victims 
were habitually offered up. Another ancient superstition, which found its 
way into Italy, was, that a person first seen by awolf lost his voice ; whereas 
if the man obtained the prior glimpse of the animal no evil cnsued. 

The belief in ghosts, coeval no doubt with man, flourished especially 
among the Greeks. Hesiod entertained peculiar notions on this subject, 
which some suppose to have been borrowed from the East; that is, he be- 
lieved that the good men of former times became, at their decease, guardian 
spirits, and were intrusted with the care of future races. Plato adopts these 
ghosts, and gives them admission into his Republic, where they perform an 
important part, and receive peculiar honours. When they appeared, as 
sometimes they would, by day, their visages were pale and their forms 
unsubstantial, like the creations of a dream. But, as among us, they 
chiefly affected the night for their gambols, and in Arcadia particularly, 
would appear to honest people, returning home late in cross-roads and 
such places ; whence they were not to be dislodged but by being pelted, 
apparently by pellets made from bread-crumb, on which men had wiped 
their fingers, carefully preserved for this purpose by the good folks about 
Phigaleia. 

The most remarkable prank played by any ancient ghosts, however, with 
whose history I am acquainted, did not take place in Greece, but in the 
Campagna di Roma; where, after a bloody battle between the Romans and 
the Huns, in which all but the generals and their staff bit the dust, two 
spectral armies, the ghosts of the fallen warriors, appeared upon the field to 
enact the contest over again. During three whole days did these valiant 
souls of heroes, as the Homeric phrase is, carry on the struggle; and the 
historian who relates the fact is careful to observe that they did not fall short 
of living soldiers either in fire or courage. People saw them distinctly 
charge each other, and heard the clash of their arms. Similar exhibitions 
were to be seen in different parts of the ancient world. In the great plain 
of Sogda, for example, spectral armies of mighty courage, but voiceless, 
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were in the constant habit of engaging in mortal combat at the break of 
day. Caria likewise possessed a favourite haunt of these warlike phan- 
toms. But here the apparition was only occasional, and all its evolu- 
tions were performed in the air; which was the case in England, as we 


have been assured by very old people, before the breaking-out of the 
American war. 


We have in the present volumes not only many proofs of the num- 
ber of written details which have descended to us, relative to the 
manners and private life of the ancient Greeks, and of the inferences 
which have been drawn from relics of sculptures, monumental frag- 
ments, and other illustrative remains, but, as already stated, of the 
industry with which they have been collected by our author, being 
generally marshalled with demonstrative clearness and compactness. 
All this may be observed, if the reader will turn to the toys provided 
for children in classical times, or to the account of the games and 
sports that occupied the people at different periods of life. Take a 
passage relative to playing at ball. 


Playing at ball was common, and received various names—Episkyros, 
Pheeninda, Apporaxis, and Ourania. The first of these games was also 
known by the names of the Ephebike and the Epikoinos. It was played 
thus: a number of young men assembling together in a place covered with 
sand or dust, drew across it a straight line, which they called Skyros, and at 
equal distances, on either side, another line ; then placing the ball on the 
Skyros, they divided into two equal parties, and retreated each to their 
lines, from which they immediately afterwards rushed forward to seize the 
ball; the person who picked it up then cast it towards the extreme line of 
the opposite party, whose business it was to intercept and throw it back ; 
and they won who by force or cunning compelled their opponets to overstep 
the boundary line. 

Daniel Souter contends that this was the Iinglish game of football, into 
which perhaps it may, in the course of time, have been converted. This 
rough and, it must be confessed, somewhat dangerous sport, originally, in all 
probability, introduced into this country by the Romans, may still on Shrove 
Tuesday be witnessed in certain towns of South Wales. 


We proceed to another branch of the history, which displays the 
results of careful scholastic research,—viz. in collecting notices about 


fish : 


But the Hesiod of Euthydemos (a creation probably of his own) is but 
very poor authority compared with Archestratos, who made the pilgrimage 
of the world in search of good cheer, and afterwards for the benefit of pos- 
terity, treasured up his experience in a grand culinary epic. In his opinion, 
a slice of Sicilian thunny was a rare delicacy, while the saperda, though 
brought from the Pontos Euxinos, he held as cheap as those who boasted of it. 
The scombros, by some supposed to be a species of thunny, though others 
understand by it the common mackerel, stood high in the estimation of this 
connoisseur. He directs that it be left in salt three days, and eaten before 
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it begins to melt into brine. In his estimation, the horaion of Byzantium 
was likewise a great delicacy ; which he advises the traveller who might 
pass through that city, to taste by all means. It seems to have been there 
what macaroni is at Naples. 

Alexis, in one of his comedies, introduces the Symposiarch of an Eranos, 
(president of a picnic, ) accounting with one of the subscribers, who comes to 
demand back his ring; and in the course of the dialogue, where something 
like Falstaff’s tavern-bill is discussed, we find the prices of several kinds of 
salt fish. An omotarchios (shoulder-piece of thunny) is charged at five 
chalci; a dish of sea-mussels, seven chalci; of sea-urchins, an obol; a 
slice of kybion, three obols ; a conger-eel, ten; and another plate of broiled 
fish, a drachma. This comic writer rates the fish of the Nile very low: 
and he is quite right, for they are generally muddy and ill-tasted; though 
the Copts, who have considerable experience during Lent, contrive, by the 
application of much archestrastic skill, to render some kinds of them palat- 
able. Sophocles, in a fragment of his lost drama of Phineus, speaks of salt- 
fish embalmed like an Egyptian mummy. Stock-fish, as I know to my 
cost, is still a fashionable dish inthe Mediterranean, especially on board ship ; 
and, from a proverb preserved by Athenzeus, we find it was likewise in use 
among the Athenians. 


Again :— 


Like the sepia, of which excellent pilaus are made at Alexandria, the por- 
phyra or purple-fish was very good eating, and thickened the liquor in which 
it was boiled. There was a small delicate shell-fish caught on the island of 
Pharos and adjacent coasts of Egypt, which they called Aphrodite’s ear ; 
and there is still found on the same coast, near Canopos, a diminutive and 
beautiful rose-coloured conch, called Venus’s nipple. On the same shore, 
about the rise of the Nile, that species of mussel called telliné was caught 
in great abundance ; but the best-tasted were said to be found in the river 
itself. A still finer kind were in season about autumn in the vicinity of 
Ephesos. The echinos, or sea-chesnut, cooked with oxymeal, parsley, and 
mint, was esteemed good and wholesome eating. Those caught about 
Cephalonia, Icaria, and Achaia were bitterish, those of Sicily laxative; the 
best were the red and the quince-coloured. A laughable anecdote is told of 
a Spartan, who, being invited to dine where sea-chesnuts were brought to 
table, took one upon his plate, and not knowing how they were eaten, put it 
into his mouth, shell and all: finding it exceedingly unmanageable, he turned 
it about for some time, seeking slowly and cautiously to discover the knack 
of eating it; but the rough and prickly shell still resisting his efforts, his 
temper grew ruffled: crunching it fiercely, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Detestable beast ! 
well, I will not let thee go now, after having thus ground thee to pieces ; 
but assuredly I will never touch thee again. 


Food, its mode of preparation, and entertainments, afford many 
curious points for description. Slaves, for example, were frequently 
instrucied so as to perform many domestic dutics in the kitchen, 
such as bread-making and cooking. It appears that ingenious and 
even odious methods were resorted to, in order to preserve the vic- 
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tuals from the polluting touch and the devouring mouths of these 
servants. One philosopher, to keep the bread pure from the fingers 
of the slaves, caused them to knead the dough with gloves on their 
hands, and to prevent their breath reaching the food, to wear some 
sort of gause over the mouth; while some individuals, ‘‘ who grudged 
their domestics a taste of their delicacies, obliged them, while em- 
ployed at the kneading-trough, to wear a broad collar, like a wheel, 
which prevented them from bringing their hands to their mouths.” 
We have these further particulars with regard to slaves: 


Their food was commonly, as might be expected, inferior to that of their 
masters. Thus the dates grown in Greece, which ripened but imperfectly, 
were appropriated to their use ; and for their drink they had a small thin wine 
called Lora, by the Romans made of the husks of grapes, laid, after they had 
been pressed, to soak in water, and then squeezed again, like our bunnel in 
the perry country. That they generally ate barley-bread in Attica was no 
peculiar hardship, since the citizens themselves frequently did the same. 
We find, moreover, that to give a relish to their coarse meal, plain broth, and 
salt fish, they were indulged with pickled gherkins. In the early ages of 
the commonwealth they imitated the frugal manner of their lords, so that 
no slave who valued his reputation would be seen to enter a tavern; but in 
latter times they naturally shared largely in the general depravity of morals, 
and placed their summum bonum in eating and drinking. Their whole creed 
on this point has been summed up in a few words by the poet Sotion. 
‘** Wherefore,” exclaims a slave, ‘‘ dole forth these absurdities, these ravings 
of sophists, prating up and down the Lyceum, the Academy, and the gates 
of the Odeion? In all these there is nothing of value. Let us drink, let 
us drink deeply, O Sicon, Sicon! Let us rejoice, while it is yet permitted 
us to delight our souls. Enjoy thyself, OQ Manes! Nothing is sweeter 
than the belly, which alone is to thee as thy father and thy mother. Vir- 
tues, embassies, generalships, are vain pomps, resembling the plaudits of a 
dream. Heaven, at the fated hour, will deliver thee to the cold grasp of 
death, and thou wilt bear with thee nothing but what thou hast drunk and 
eaten. All else is dust, like Pericles, Codros, and Cimon.” 


This with regard to footmen : 


Travellers among the higher Alps are almost invariably attended by Swiss 
guides, who, laden with their employers’ baggage, climb before them up the 
rocks, and are less fatigued at the close of the day’s journey than the rich 
pedestrians who carry nothing beyond their own weight. ‘This is an exact 
image of thestyle of travelling in antiquity. It was then common even for 
opulent men to ‘make their own legs their compasses,” as Scribblerus 
phrases it; but not to load their own delicate shoulders with a knapsack, 
they were attended, like Bacchos in the Frogs, by a steady slave, who carried 
the luggage, mounted on a porter’s knot, upon his shoulders.. ‘To employ 
more than one valet in the service, was esteemed a mark of luxurious habits ; 
and therefore Aischines reproaches Demosthenes that, during his embassy, he 
was attended by two domestics with each a carpet-bag. Both by Theophras- 
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tus and Xenophon this attendant was called an acoluthos, or follower, because 
it was his duty to walk behind his master; but this name in general signified 
a youthful valet, kept in personal attendance on the great. ‘The simplicity 
of republican manners at Athens, condemned the habit of maintaining many 
of those elegant youths ; which, moreover, was prohibited by law. 

From the severity of manners, however, one evil arose—the single slave 
was sometimes condemned by vanity to carry the burden of two; and 
their grumblings were proportioned to their hardship, their case was soon 
taken up bythe comic poets: not, I fear, so much for the sake of humanity, 
as because it often furnished them with a good joke or two. By degrees, as 
no writers dwell so constantly on a fruitful topic, or so frankly imitate each 
other, it became the fashion of the stage to introduce a miserable devil into 
every comedy, whose misfortunes, like those of the clown in our pantomimes, 
usually kept the theatre in a roar. The picture, however, had already 
grown stale in the time of Aristophanes, who both ridiculed and followed it ; 
for, while his sneers at the grumbling valet are repeated usque ad nauseam, 
much of the humour and interest of the F rogs arise out of the tricks and 
adventure of a melancholy wag of this des scription, as Casaubon long ago 
observed. 

When men have usurped an undue dominion over their fellows, they sel- 
dom know where to stop. The Syrians themselves, enslaved politically, and 
often sold into servitude abroad, affected when rich a peculiarly luxurious 
manner: female attendants waited on their ladies, who, when mounting 
their carriages, required them to craw! on all-fours, that they might makea 
footstool of their backs. 





We conc! wget with a specimen of Mr. St. John’s literary eriticism 
and character-drawin 


cr 
— * 
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Passing next to comedy, of which Aristophanes must be regarded as the 
representative, we have a cep artment of literature peculiar to Greece, for 
{ t 


its comedy resembles that of movather whine, t has never, perhaps, been 
fairly characterised. They who take part with the poct against the philoso- 
pher, exaggerate his merits ; - admirers of Socrates, in revenge for the 
unjust death of that great man, generally undervalue them. Let us endea- 


vour to be just. Aristoph anes was a poct of vast genius, qu ick to perceive 
and powerful to paint the imperfections, viccs, follies, weaknesses, miseries 
of man in society. He was greedy too, of reputation ; in the acquisition of 
which he spared neither men nor institutions. ‘The youthful, the gay, the 
thoughtless, reckoning laughter and amusement among the real wants of 
life (as to the weak and frivolous perhaps they are), he undertook to build 
his fame on ea sing the human character of those moral execrements which 
pass off in grinning and mirth. There is, in fact, a load of small malignity 
and mischief in most mental constitutions s, Which, if not expelled, might 
obstruct the healthful play of the facultics. Mirth is the form it assumes in 
its exit, and comedy is one of the meansprovided by nature for promoting 
its discharge. 


Now, it appears to us that here are words which indicate a striving 
after the enunciation and illustration of some new and grand theory, , 
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without, however, any obvious precision or accuracy, force or truth. 
There is a similitude, besides, in the laboured and indistinct pas- 
sage, that might with advantage have been shunned, to make room 
for something more apt and agreeable. However, to proceed with 
the improved account of the comedy of Greece : 


Aristophanes, who comprehended at least this part of philosophy, (that 
is, the discharge of mirth,) found an abundant harvest of follies in his fellow 
citizens. Ile saw, too, that of all men, they possessed the most inexhaust- 
ible good nature—to forgive if they could not profit by the satire which was 
directed against themselves. No one could complain of them on this score. 
Their risible muscles were at every man’s service who could coin a joke or 
make faces, or draw a caricature, or enact one. Athens was, in fact, the 
home of laughter; it was the weak side of the national character; and 
never since merry-making was invented did a more skilful manufacturer of 
this autochthonal produetion exist than Aristophanes. He could make round 
things square, or straight crossed ; he could invest the noblest and most sacred 
things with burlesque and ridicule; he could convert pattiotism into a laugh- 
able weakness, genius into pucrility, virtue intoa farce. He knew how to 
5) seem to be a mere easconacer ; the man 


make the brave man (as 
of genius (as Euripides) a dealer in rhythmieal jingles: the possessor of 


' ‘ 
the highest Wiscom and most unsullied integrity, a babblne impostor and a 
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thief. Such were his predigicus powers. Another excellence he had, not 
>> 1, Cay ? — Y : ‘a. % ! m — lang ee : 
unakin to the io mers ne COUIG, Wie t suited hits purpose, piace the most 
. . , ©, 2 ey 4 , } , 
nefarious vices on the same level with very harmless foibles, so that both 
should appear equally laughable and equally edious. 


? ’ ? «? 
‘ 
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But the Athenians must have been a base people had these been the 
qualities which rendered him popular. They were not: on the contrary, 
they formed the great drawback on his reputation. His attack on Socrates 
caused the first cast of the Clouds to be hooted off the stage. But great 
and crying as were his delinquencies against morals and philosophy, his 
genius triumphed, and became popular in spite of them; and in spite of 
them he has continued to be a favourite among scholars down to the present 
day. No mean amount of creative power could have achieved a triumph 
like this. He possessed, in fact, the quality, whatever it be, which confers vitality 
in the offspring of the mind. Each of his plays, however extravagant its 
conceptions, however improbable the plot or wild the scene, or fantastic the 
characters, sti!l developes a distinct cycle of existence, into which the breath 
of everlasting life has been breathed. To every individual whom he brings 
upon the stage has been assigned a distinct type of character, a marked in- 
dividuality, a moral and intellectual physiognomy as peculiar to himself as 
his mask. No one exhibits greater vanity in a smaller compass. When he is 
working out a character, every word tells; and his ease is infinite. Nothing 
appears to have proceeded from him in a hurry. Like the wind, which now 
rises in gusts, now sinks to a whisper, but never suggests the idea of weak- 
ness,—Aristophanes may trifle, but always because he desires to trifle. 


This part of the account of the character of the great comic poet 
of Greece appears to us to be much more satisfactory than the dim 
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and feeble theory, or random conjectures contained in the paragraph 
first quoted. The following is also geod :— 


Moreover, however barren the subject may be, however rugged, bleak, in- 
tractable, he pours over it the dews of poetry, and clothes it magically with 
flowers and verdure. Look at the comedies of the Frogs and the Birds. 
By whom but Aristophanes could they have been rendered tolerable? And 
yet what marvellous effects grow out of them in his hands! How completely 
is the imagination detached from the common every-day world, and sent 
drifting down the dreamy intoxicating streams of poetry. Not in the island 
of Prospero or Philoctetes, not in the savage-encircled nest of Robinson 
Crusoe, not in the most visionary vale that opens before us its serene bosom 
in the Arabian Nights, do we breathe more at large, or more fresh and 
wholesome air, than among the fogs and fens of Acheron, or the eternal 
forests of the Hoopoo King. 

With an art in which Shakespere was no mean proficient, he opens up a 
more culpable source of interest in the frequent satire of vices, condemned 
as commonly as they are practised. He unveils the mystery of iniquity 
with a fearless and by no means an unreluctant hand. No abyss of wicked- 
ness was too dark for his daring muse. He ventured fearlessly upon themes 
which few since or before have touched on, despising contemporary envy 
and vindictiveness, and the stern condemnation of posterity. 





NOTICES. 


~——— 


Arr. XII.— Chess Exemplified. By the late President of a Select Chess- 
Club. Part I. 


So far as we can judge of the scientific game of chess, this little volume, 
with a chess-board, presents not only a new method, but professes nothing 
more than it performs, when the author says that the exemplification is in a 
‘concise and easy notation, greatly facilitating practice,” and that it will 
prove ‘‘an introduction to the game, on a system of progressive instruction 
and exercise.” This at least is manifest to us, that while the elements of 
the subject are laid down, so as to appear simpler and calculated to be more 
readily understood than we ever found them before, the description and ex- 
planation are not less clear and neatly conveyed, at the same time that the 
new notation for elucidating the written directions has adequate and kindred 
qualities ; the instruction and the manceuvres mutually assisting and illus- 
trating each other. This little book affords a striking proof of how much 
may be accomplished by a clear head, a sound judgment, and sufficient 
knowledge, how difficult soever the task. 
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Art. XIII.—The Parents’ Hand-Book. By J. C. Hupsoy, Esq., Author 
of ‘* Plain Directions for Making Wills.” 


A “*GuripE to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations ; 
containing Useful and Practical Information on the Subject of Placing out 
Young men, and of Educating them with a view to Particular Occupations.” 
All true,—a hand-book that should not merely be thoroughly consulted by 
every parent and guardian, who has any share in the directing of a young 
man to the choice mentioned, but which should be studied anxiously by 
every youth who meditates taking perhaps the most decisive step he ever can 
do, in relation to his future as well as present welfare and happiness. The 
liberal are the professions which have engaged Mr. Hudson in this Guide ; 
and although he may not be equally enlightened and competent, so as to 
give the fullest and soundest directions on every branch which the book 
comprises, we are convinced, that as respects each one of them, nowhere 
else will so much that is good and accurate be found in.a printed shape ; 
while, taking the whole circle of his subjects, which of course it is neces- 
sary for those persons to do for whom the work has been written, nothing 
at all approaching to its usefulness, in the same way, can be found in our 
language. One wonders how it was and where it was Mr. Hudson or any 
one else, could gather so many minute and practically-valuable facts, extend- 
ing even to a close account of necessary expenses. The book is the pro- 
duction of a sensible, prudent, philanthropic, earnest, and widely-informed 
man. 











Art. X1V.— Miscellaneous Poems and Essays of Rozsert Biessy, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Ge. &e. 


Ir is not possible to convey to the reader by any general statement, or any 
samples for which we can find space, an adequate notion of these Poems and 
Essays ; for, unlike almost every collection that has fallen under our notice, 
we are bound to declare that there is not one piece in this stately volume 
that is not beautiful, graceful, and rich, and therefore deserving of being 
pondered and preserved. And yet Dr. Bigsby has given them birth and to the 
world, as mere relaxations, in the intervals of grave and severe pursuits. 
Still, the poetry presents all that can be sought for under the general lauda- 
tory terms which have now been used,—a fine perception of the lovely and 
impressive in nature, a warm sympathy with all that is touching and noble, 
an abounding soul of thought, and a taste chastened in the purest school of 
classicism, characterizing the pieces. The language and modes of expression, 
have the coy winningness, the apt ease, the swelling wealth, that meet and 
most welcomely surpass expectation,—for our poet is master of great variety. 
If these indeed be his pastimes and sportings, what must be the offspring of 
his utmost and long-cogitated efforts? Itis in short manifest to us that all 
his scientific pursuits must be not only softened and gladdened by a poetic 
sentiment, but based on the throne of poesy. 

We had intended to have devoted considerable room to these Poems and 
Essays ; but having had too many of our pages occupied by Mr. Macaulay’s 
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ballads, and being too much pressed for room for a variety of works which have 
arrived towards the close of the month, to do more than speak of them in 
vague terms, while others of mark have to stand over for a future opportunity, 
we trust that what we have said will be sufficient to attract attention to the 
enviable volume before us. Indeed, the moment that it is opened, or that 
our short specimens are seen, the competent reader will pronounce that the 
mint is full of invaluable treasure which has issued such sterling and 
excellent coin. 

We have already alluded to Mr. Bigsby’s fine perceptions of the natural, 
—and whether internal or external, they are exquisite as well as intense ; 
nor can the reader who is desirous of testing his qualities do better than 
turn to the poem entitled ‘‘ Repton, or Hours of Rural Solitude ;” having 
for its origin, its matter, and its emotions, the author’s visit to scenes en- 
deared to him in childhood, most fondly cherished by memory, and lovingly 
decked with all the resources of a teeming and cultivated imagination. 

Our attention has been called to one of the most becoming features and 
attributes that can belong to the poetic temperament, as exemplified in these 
pieces,— we mean their charmful gladfulness ; and we quote an illustration, 
—hbeing an address to the sun :— 


“Oh! glorious to the fair, green earth 
Is the Sun in its noontide power, 

He lights up her mountain-halls in mirth, 
And gladdens cach forest bower. 

The sea his wide-siretched mirror is, 
And he laughs at his dancing rays, 

As they sport in the pride of their purple bliss, 
O’er Ocean’s foam-clad ways. 

Then let others boast of the mimic Moon, 
With her feeble and borrewed light ; 

But I will sing of the mid-day Sun, 
Full-robed in his splendour bright ! 


** The night’s pale host in his rays are lost, 
And the chilly moonbeams die, 

Oh! he sitteth alone, like a king on his throne, 
And filleth the boundless sky ! 

The lord of all bright things is he, 
From the rainbow’s fleeting pride, 

To the comets which trace their fiery race 
Through the realms of creation wide. 

Then let others praise the Moon’s dull rays, 
Or the dim stars’ twinkling light ; 

But I will sing of the giant Sun, 
In the strength of his wondrous might ! 





“Oh! the sweetest joys which our bliss bespeak, 
Through his generous care we prove ; 
He plants the rich rose in the virgin’s cheek, 
And moves her young heart to love! 


———— eee 
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He ripens the stores of the vintage bowers,— 
Then blest be his beam divine! 
For love gilds the flow of life’s darkest hours, 
And the brightest are cheered by wine ! 
Then let others boast of the starry host, 
Or the dim-robed Queen of Night ; 
But I willsing of the Day’s proud King, 
In the blaze of his glory bright.” 


Ife who wrote thes¢ verses must walk in joy andsunshine. Akin to, and 
indeed inseparable from, such a white and smiling soul, is his earnestness for 
humanity’s sake, for the exaltation of man’s nature and pursuits, and for the 
enlargement of the aspirations and sympathies of the entire people. Take 
as a proof and illustration, his suggestion of a national museum, as charac- 
terized and so far furnished with specimens, by the prose passage from one 
of the essays, which we conclude with : 


* Amongst the more important and well-authenticated memorials pre- 
served in the halls and cabinets of the nobility and gentry, and in our royal 
and public collections, may be enumerated the sword of that great and wise 
monarch, Edward the Third, rep — in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and 
the armour of his illustrious son, the Black Prince, lately retained in the 
King’s Guard Chamber. The sword of Henry Hotspur, Lord Perey, who 
was killed in. the battle of Shrewsbury, fighting against King Henry the 
Yourth, is preserved at Petworth, while that of the immortal Wallace re- 
mains at Dumbarton Castle. The armour of Sir Philip Sidney is shown at 
Warwick Castle; and aft Buckland Abbey are the sword and shield and 
other relies of the famous Sir Francis Drake, whose astrolobe, presented by 
myself to his late Majesty, is established at Greenwich Hospital. At the 
IIerald’s College, London, may be seen the dagger of the gallant and unfor- 
tunate James the Fourth of Scotland - the crozier of the celebrated William 
of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester, appears in the chapel of New College, 
Oxford; and in the Ashmolean Museum are deposited various interesting 
relics of different periods. We lIcarn from Granger that the Duchess of 
Monmouth had a lock of Lady Jane Gray’s hair, which ‘looked as if it had 
been powdered with gold-dust.’ He also informs us that the Duchess of 
Portland had a pearl taken ont of the ring of Charles the First’s ear. The 
late Sir George Bromley possessed a ring containing a lock of that monarch’s 
hair. The sword or dagger with which Sir William Walworth oe 
Wat Tyler in the presence of King Richard the Second, in Smithfield, 
still extant at Fishmonger’s Hall, the worthy knight having been a neatian 
of that worshipfal fraternity. To come down to later times, it may be 
noticed that the refracting ielescope invented by the immortal Newton, the 
tube of which is constructed ont of the cover of an old book, is preserved 
with great veneration by the Royal Society. I might add various other 
relies of different periods, such as the sceptre of Mary Queen of Scots, dis- 
covered a few years since in Lock Leven; the tobacco-box and pipes of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in the collection of the late Mr. Thoresby of Leeds ; 
the celebrated ring given by Queen Elizabeth to her favourite Essex, still 
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in the custody of one of his lineal descendants; but 1 shall conclude the 
list with the notice of an object of curiosity in my own possession, viz. the 
tobacco-box of Sir Francis Drake, constructed of the horn of some foreign 
animal, and bearing his arms beautifully and elaborately carved upon the 
lid, and having his name subscribed above the crest.” 





Art. XV.—Scotch Couwrtiers, and the Court. Dedicated to the Poet 
Laureate. By Catherine Sinclair. 


In a few prefatory remarks to a short historical account of northern palaces 
and castles which her Majesty honoured with a visit, Miss Sinclair says that 
she ‘* has ventured to bring before the public a slight sketch (it is in verse) 
of all she saw, trusting that it may afford some amusement to the many who 
witnessed those scenes with herself, and to the few also, who did not.”” ‘The 
Highland portion however of the Queen’s tour the author had not an op- 
portunity of sketching from personal inspection, and therefore she does not 
attempt to describe it, “‘ as all she could paint must be gathered from hear- 
say, or from contemporary descriptions already in the press.” But ‘‘ Fancy 
itself must fall short of the reality in attempting to conceive the Queen’s 
reception among the Highland hills, and would have exhausted a pen of 
forty-Scott power to give the faintest idea of it.”’ 

But we cannot discharge our duty either to the reader or to the author 
otherwise than by declaring that this attempt is a failure, the best things 
in the publication being the prose parts; for the metre is sheer doggrel, 
without humour, poetry, or felicitous spirit anywhere sufficient to prove 
deservedly a passport to popular favour. We shall be glad to meet Miss S. 
in her old walks; but let her eschew verse, whether the vein be facetious or 
serious. A few lines will afford convincing evidence of the justness of our 
verdict. The Drawing-Room :— 


** August was that scene, when the presence was enter’d, 
And raising our eyes now, our passing glance ventur’d; 
’T was not the bright circle of talent and rank ; 
Mere splendour and pageantry there seem’d a blank. 

’Mid all that is greatest and noblest in man, 
Frail mortals they are who exist but a span ; 
For better and deeper emotions the time, 
For man’s highest feelings,—the moral sublime. 

Yes! there stood the Monarch,— 

* * * * 
The names that adorn’d her ancestor’s court, 
With pristine allegiance the throne yet support ; 
When James the Vth’s nobles attended his levee, 
This congress of titles appeared in the bevy. 
. * * * * 

Hopetoun, Scott, Selkirk, and Lauder- 
dale, Primrose, Lord Roseb’ry,—the Thane too of Cawdor ; 
A chess-board besides, of knight, bishop, and pawn, 


With many, like limpets ou rocks, to court drawn. 
* » * . ¥ ‘ 
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Here’s Alison, first of historians and writers, 
As sheriff, a hero mid colliers and fighters ; 
Our bishop, whose talents adorn his station, 
De-n Ramsay, well known and admir'd in the nation. 

Next comes Patrick Robertson, grave as a Judye, 
The master of wit, icst, humour, and fudge ; 

Draws tears, smiles, and verdicts from juries at will, 
While sombre himself, he all others can kill. 

Like diamond cut diamond, here Wilson he hails, 
Their humour bespangled with wit that ne’er fails ; 
Their eagle-ey’d genius fo stranger may scan, 

The brighter their hun sour, the graver the man. 
Here Allan, whose Turkish scenes give such delight, 
Is made now at length an Arabian knight. 





Art. XVI.—Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap -Book, for 1843. 


FinpincG that we cannot this month do anything like justice to the merits of 
the number and variety of Messrs. Visher’s pictorial publications, each of 
which demand particular notice at this season as well as very high com- 
mendation, we have arranged so as to leave room for an article in the next 
number of our journal, on the subject of [lustrated Works in general, and 
where the splendid productions before us will constitute the more definite 
text. In the meanwhile, thercfore, we profess little else than to announce 
the due and punctual appearance of the following :— 

the Juvenile Scrap-Book, by Mrs. Ellis, the author of ‘‘ The Women 
of England” and a long list of justly-esteemed voiumes, contains this year 


sixteen beautiful and highly finished engravings, to which is wedded letter- i 
. . e (! 
press articles that cannot in shorter and truer phrase be characterised, than 


to say, that sweet amusement, pure entertainment, and inspiring instruc- 
tion, are skilfully blended, and with all the interesting reciprocities which 
can be interchanged between these elements. The binding is very elegant, ; 
having rich and elaborate designs in gold on both sides. “A nd yet with all | 
these attractive and valuable features, ‘the price of the volume is only eight | 
shillings. i 


——— 





Art. XVII.—Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book ; with Poetical Illus- 
trations. By the Author of ‘The Women of England.” 


~~ 


As in the case of the preceding Annual, it can hardly be necessary to utter 
another word in the present brief notice, than to state that the Drawing- 
Room Scrap-Look, for 1843, will bear out a comparison with any one of 
the series that has ever yet been submitted to our opinion. Another occa- 
sion, however, is to occur for a specification of the merits and attractions 
of the poetry, as also of the thirty-six plates that here gladden us. Nor 
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must the binding be forgotten, which is not over-rated when called unique 
and unusually splendid. It is covered with a design, wrought in gold, but 
perfectly chaste, including the portraits of the Queen, Prince Albert, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal. This may well be designated 
The Royal ‘* Favourite Annual.” 





Art. XVIII.—Jtaly, Greece, and the Rhine, Illustrated. 


Messrs. Fisner stand pre-eminent as the projectors and publishers of 
Foreign Views, and other Illustrated works ; and which would fill a number 
of portfolios with varied and splendid scenes. ‘The series now named fills 
two quarto volumes, accompanied with historical, classical, and picturesque 
descriptions by the Rev. G. N. Wright, author of the ‘* Life and Campaigns 
of the Duke of Wellington,” &c.; and altogether the work is one of the 
most desirable that can be imagined. It is unnecessary to specify what are 
the peculiar kinds of interest which attach to the subjects and the parts 
mentioned in the title,—these having no rival in regard to their combined 
attractions of natural scenery, productions of art, and poetic as well as 
historic associations. With regard to the engravings,—they, like the whole 
of the Foreign Views which the spirited publishers undertake to furnish, 
are executed by engravers of celebrity from drawings taken on the spot by 
competent artists; and when, as in this instance, the accompanying des- 
criptions are not only furnished by a scholar, but a writer accustomed to 
provide popular reading, it cannot but result, that information of the most 
agreeable and also useful nature will be provided; embracing such facts and 
features as familiarize the eager mind with the most remarkable and character- 
istic objects, names, and events of other countries and communities. This 
is truly one of the foremost of the class of publications to which it belongs, 
and must be pronounced cheap beyond what could be presumed to be the 
price of so much labour and enterprize. 





Art. XIX.—Rev. Thomas Scott’s Family Bible, Divisions 8 and 4. 


FisuEr’s illustrated edition of this elaborate and practical work, is to be 
completed in about eight divisions, or in forty monthly parts. Each part is 
embellished with a steel engraving of high finish, the views consisting of 
the principal places mentioned in scripture, and from drawings taken on 
the spot. 





Art. XX.—Historic Illustrations of the Bible. 


Tuese Illustrations, after the best originals of the old masters, together with 
a judicious selection of the scriptural pieces of some of the modern paint- 
ers, have reached the seventh division. When the number of pictures 
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are considered, their definite and diversified subjects, the excellence of the 
originals, the truth of the plates, and the explanatory accompanying matter, 
it will be gratefully acknowledged that, besides being a rich collection of 
pictures, whose themes are of unparalleled interest, the work constitutes, as 
it were, a living commentary on the holy writings. It ig difficult to say 
whether the biblical scholar, or the unlearned and even juvenile reader will 
derive most benefit and delight from these Historic Illustrations. 





Arr, XXI.—Bells and Pomegranates. No. II. Dramatic Lyrics. By 


RosBertT BROWNING. 


WE have only had a moment’s time to glance at these Poems, which Mr. 
Browning in an advertisement says, come properly enough, he supposes, 
under the head of Dramatic Pieces; ‘‘ being, though for the most part 
Lyric in expression, always Dramatic in principle, and so many utterances 
of so many imaginary persons, not mine.”’ Even these few words, howeyer, 
will show to our readers that his usually quaint manner has not been departed 
from in these pieces. We quote a portion of one of the more intelligible 
and impressive of them, entitled ‘‘ Madhouse Cells.” It has strength and 
great earnestness :— 


“ There’s Heaven above, and night by night 
I look right through its gorgeous roof ; 
No suns and moons though e’er so bright 
Ayail to stop me ; splendor- proof 
I keep the broods of stars aloof: 
For i intend to get to God, 
For ’tis to God I speed so fast, 
For in God’s breast, my own abode, 
Those shoals of dazzling glory past, 
I lay my spirit down at last. 
I lie where I have always Jain. 
God smiles as he has always smiled ; 
Ere suns and mgons could wax and wane, 
Ere stars were thundergirt, or piled 
The Heavens, God thought on me his child, 
Ordained a life for me, arrayed 
Its circumstances, every one 
To the minutest ; ay, God said 
This head this hand should rest upon 
Thus ere he fashioned star or sun. ~ 





Art. XXII.—A Popular History of British India, §c. By W. Cooxe 
Taytor, LL.D., &c. 


WE had purposed, on account of the opportune appearance of Dr. Taylor’s 
work, to have made it the subject of the first paper of our present number ; 
but other publications coming to hand, of a more immediate character, also 
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relative to the East, and instead of being compilations or traversing so wide a 
space as the pages before us, confining themselves to the present and the most 
recent times, and being besides original works, we have exactly reversed the 
arrangement, and placed the ‘“ Popular History of British India, Commercial 
Intercourse with China, and the Insular Possessions of England in the 
Eastern Seas,” last in the list. This thick, and carefully written volume, 
cannot, however, be consulted unseasonably or out of place by any one who 
is desirous of obtaining a clear, succinct, correct, and impartial account of any 
past period, or any notable circumstances in the history of the countries, in 
so far as England is directly concerned, named or indicated in the title of 
Dr. Taylor’s book; and when it reaches another edition, as no doubt it will, 
of course we shall have equal justice done to the great triumphs of our troops 
in China and Affghanistan, the tidings of which have arrived since the 
volume has been published. 

We have characterized the work as a compilation: but it is a perform- 
ance of the sort of the best kind; the author not merely being master of his 
subject, but so well imbued with its details and spirit, as to give us an ad- 
mirably digested, and very satisfactory view of all that it undertakes to lay 
before the general reader. It is crowded with facts; while the remarks are 
sober and pertinent. It is unnecessary to add, for the sake of persons ac- 
quainted with any of the author’s former writings, that the execution is that 
of a fluent and skilful hand,—lively and agreeable. 

The volume contains a history of India, down to the Affghan war; a 
rapid sketch of our intercourse with China, a fuller narrative of the late 
warlike expedition thither; and there is also a brief account of the Indian 
dependencies. The arrangement is plain and natural. Besides a glance at 
the intercourse of the ancients with India, the earlier chapters contain a 
summary of the Hindoo story, after which comes that of the Mahomedan 
conquerors. The discovery and settlement of India by the Portuguese also 
necessarily obtains a preliminary space to the rise and progress of the British. 
We particularly at this moment recommend to attention the author’s dis- 
passionate and informing judgment of our wars in Affghanistan and China. 
Altogether, the work fills up a void which must have lately come to be 
keenly felt by the general reader, and all who have neither time nor money 
to command access to preceding histories ; which, while meagre in encyclo- 
pedias, are too elaborate and minute, involved and protracted, in the works 
that treat at large of India. As soon as Messrs. Madden and Co. issue a 
second edition, with a narrative and an admeasurement of the recent grand 
events already referred to, the volume, we hope, will not only present to us 
a history that closes at a memorable epoch, but an imposing view of a mag- 
nificent power firmly consolidated. 





G. Lilley, Printer, 3, Queen’s Head Passage, Paternoster Row. 
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